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PREFACE 


‘Logical Studies’ was the title given to a set of lectures; usually 
spread over two Terms, which the Wykeham Professor of Logic, 
the late H. H. Joachim, delivered yearly during the period 1927- 
35. As is evident from the manuscript, these lectures were revised 
before each series. and whole sections were recast and rewritten, 
and it would seem that, even after his retirement. Professor 
Joachitn had read over the text and made alterations and notes 
for a future rewriting. At the time of his death he was working 
on^hig commentary on Spinoza’s Tractatus ie Intellectus Emenda- 
tione (published posthumously in 1940 at the Clarendon Press). 
His colleagues and friends asked tin at this period -if he had 
considered preparing ‘Logical Studies’ for publication when the 
work on Spinoza was completed. The answer was usually non- 
committal and this was perhaps not unexpected, since the work on 
Spinoza was itself a strain on a failing eyesight. Nevertheless, when 
pressed by those who knew how much thought and care had already 
gone into the drafting of the lectures, Joachim would generally 
ag^pe that, provided his health permitted, he would be able to 
revise and prepare ‘Logical Studies’ for publication without com- 
pletely rewriting the whole text. He would also agree, with his 
characteristic modesty and directness, that these ‘Studies’ con- 
tained m fact the fullest written expression of his own philosophical 
position and that he saw nothing which would have materially 
altered this expression when he came to revise his manuscript. 
But it was dear to aU those who knew Joachim’s high standards 
that the revision of ‘Logical Studies’ would have led in practice 
to a complete rewriting of the major portion of the lectures and, 
as in the case of his commentary on Spinoza’s Tractatus, he would 
probably have radically altered the whole work or at least a major 
portion of it. He would never have agreed to publish these 
‘Studies’ as they now appear. 

On the other hand, there are many who, having either listened 
to or read these lectures, have expressed their firm opinion that 
it would be a disservice to both teachers and students of philo- 
sophy not to allow both present and future generations of philo- 
sophers to read these lectures, even though they have not the final 
polish of their author’s critical and searching revision. Moreover, 
it can be fairly stated that, however complete the rewriting might 
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have been, the alterations introduced would not have affected the 
^ fundamental principles of the doctrine upheld and defended in the 
lectures. A comparison of the various versions of the text, altered 
from year to year, shows that Joachim’s main theses were them- 
selves unaltered and that the changes were merely in the detail of 
emphasis and expression. If I may express a. personal opmion, 
I beheve that Joachim would have written of ‘ Logical Studies ’, as 
he did when Asked to revise The Nature of Truth (Preface to the 
Second Edition: unfinished): 

‘ Accordingly I set to work to re-read the book and the result, though 
not decisive, was to myself surprising. If I may speak frankly, and 
without fear of vanity or conceit. I can only say that the book is still 
not only alive, but kicking. The criticism, for example,- of the meta- 
physics behind the theory of truth as a quality of mdependent entities 
is still unanswered; and until it is answered the whole recent develop- 
ment of logic — ^what is known as logical analysis and logieal positivism 
— ^is, so far as I can see, worthless, however ingemoOs, and rooted in 
sheer confusion ’ 

In a similar contention lies the actuality of 'Logical Studies’. 

My aim, in preparing the manuscript for publication, has been 
first and foremost to interfere as little as possible with Joachigi’s 
text. Where there was more than one version of the same passage 
the general principle adopted has been to choose the latest version 
of the text or portion of the text. This4:ask has been, on the whole, 
comparatively easy, since the writer usually dated the different 
versions, when he had not already crossed out the older text. The 
only alterations made have been the omission of certain paragraphs 
obviously designed to link one lecture to a previous lecture, and 
a few parenthetical notes of an historical nature, inserted for the 
benefit of a student audience. A number of underlinings, inverted 
commas, and other marks of emphasis, meant entirely to help the 
lecturer himself, have also been omitted. There has only been 
some doubt in deciding on certain paragraphs, or series of para- 
graphs, which Joachim had bracketed, and, as is clear from pencil 
notes in the margin, somfetimes left out in a given set of lectures. 
On the whole, I have followed the cuts suggested in this manner 
but I have not considered all such bracketings as indicative of 
a fixed determination on the part of the writer to be rid of the 
marked paragraphs. In many cases the cuts seem to have been 
imposed by the necessity of adapting the lectures to a given 
number of hours and not because the passages in question were 
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considered superfluous or verbose. There are, in the text as printed, 
a number of words or phrases within brackets which may perhaps 
give the reader the impression that his continuous perusal, of the 
argmnent is being interrupted and broken, lumecessaxily, by 
s5mon3mious words or phrases. It will be found, I think, that this 
is not so and that the brackets do contain words which modify, 
develop, or at least clarify the preceding word or words. Had 
Professor Joachim rewritten ‘Logical Studies’, I have no doubtr' 
that he would have recast the sentences in such a wfy as often to 
employ a single expression where he has now been forced, in his 
zeal for precision, to use several. It should be added that another 
set of lectures in manuscript, ‘Universal and Individual’, and a 
paper, ‘What is a Category?’, have been given to the Bradley 
Library at Merton College, Oxford, by Mrs. Joachim. They form 
a further development of the doctrine contained in these ‘Logical 
Studies’. _ *. 

I wish to thank Mr. W. H. Walsh, Fellow of Merton College, 
who has kindly helped in the revision of the proofs. 

L. J. BECK 

MERTON COIXEGE, 

OXFORD 
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THE SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHOD OF LOGIC 

§i 

I. first of these Logical Studies I shall try to skejch.the, 

suTy^t7matt^er_^d method of logic The result will bring us into 
conflict with a number of generally accepted divisions— supposedly 
fundamental antitheses. And in the remaining two Logical Studies 
I shall start from the chief of these generally accepted divisions, 
and the theories based upon them; develop and examine them in 
detail ; and try to show that, and precisely why, it is not possible 
to acquiesce in them, and that in the end they lead us back to, and 
so cogfirm,' tte yiew of logic sketched in the Introductory Study. 

We are to begin, then, with a descriptive sketch; a provisional 
outline, of the subject-matter and method of logic. And such a 
sketch must not be confused with a definition. It anticipates the 
reasoned and systematic account which the definition would have 
to (jonclude and summarize. It professes to mark out roughly an 
area of inquiry: not to be the adequate delimitation of a science. 

2. A project of this kind is exposed to attack from two opposite 
quarters: (a) Why not • start— some critics will say — ^with thejj 
definition of logic: with the summary statement of the truth: with' 
that adequate conception of the science which it is presumably 
hoped to reach in the end, and which the author at all events must 
possess already if his sketch is to have any value ? 

The only adequate answer to the question what is logic would be 
the science itself in propria persona. The definition with which, 
according to this criticism, we ought to start, presupposes, and is 
the concentrated expression of, the systematic reasoned exposition 
which is the actual science of logic. The critic, in short, is making 
what is literally a preposterous demand ; for he wants to begin with 
that which, in the nature of the case, can come only at the end. 

There is no need to labour the point. In principle, the matterwas 
settled once for all by Aristotle in his account of the adequate or 
scientific definition of an attribute and its relation to demonstra- 
tion.* And the position I am afiOrming against thecriticis common 
to aU respectable writers on logic and other philosophical subjects. 

* Po9t Anal, B S-io, 
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Thus — quote from Prof. Reybum's Ivitroduction to Psychology,^ 
where this familiar position is simply expressed: ‘No science can 
define its subject-matter adequately at the beginning. The subject- 
matter of any science is best defined as the object possessing the 
characteristics which the science itself discloses; and o bviously 
th e definition should come at the end of the stud yT* If the critic 
- persists— but the author presumably has come^to the end and 
possesses an adequate conception of the science He ought there- 
fore to begin by enunciating his results in the form of a definition, 
which his readers can take as authoritative and final— ^the real 
answer is that the critic in arguing thus shows fundarhental mis- 
understanding of thQ nature of a philosophical discipline, as. will 
become clear in the sequel. For the moment, it is enough to point 
out that the definition would be unintelligible to the readers. 
They, at all events, have not come to the end. The poncentrated 
expression of the sum and substance of the science could, at this 
stage, mean httle or nothing to them. 

(6) From the opposite quarter it may be objected that it is 
unnecessary to offer any description at all. It would be enough 
to rely upon a general familiarity with the field of logical inquiry ; 
to give a reference, perhaps, to some recognized text-book or to 
quote some standard definition of the subject ; and then to plunge 
straight into the discussion of this or that particular logical 
problem. * ’’ • 

Let us develop this criticism. A writer on subjects belonging to 
the domain of one of the natural sciences can count upon a general 
famiharity with the field of his science. Even the mathematician 
has the same advantage, so far at any rate as he is dealing with 
problems of arithmetic and Euclidean geometry. He can safely 
take his domain for granted, assume a general agreement as to its 
central character and outlines, and ‘put’ his audience ‘wise’ in a 
couple of sentences. Everybody knows — ^more or less — ^what these 
sciences are about, what the field of study m each of them is. We 
all know, for example, what the heavenly bodies are, what plants 
and animals (living things) are ; and we have long ago familiarized 
ourselves with the numbers of the multipHc!k,tion table, and with 
the lines, plane figures, and sohds of Euclidean geometry — difficult 
though it may have been f6r the general public to conceive these 
ahstracta precisely, when Pythagoras and the early Pythagoreans 
first discovered fhem and thus inaugurated the sciences of arith- 

p-7- 
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THE SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHOD OF LOGIC 3 

metic and geometry. If university lectures were announced under 
the title of, for example, 'Geometrical', 'Astronomical', 'Biolo- 
gical' Studies, nothing would be needed by way of preUminary 
description. It would be quite enough to open with the bare state- 
ment that we are to study 'problems connected with the properties 
and rdations of lines, plane figures, and solids ', or ' with the nature, 
movements, and history of the heavenly bodies', or 'with th& 
evolution, structural forms, and functions of living things'.* 'Each 
science knows in a vague way what it wants to deal with, and 
plimges’ straight into its task. All that is needed or possible at the 
beginningis to erect a finger-post pointiag out theproper direction.’* 

In much the same way — so in effect a critic might argue — ^the 
lecturer on a philosophical subject can reckon upon a general 
familiarity with the facts that fall within his domain, and upon a 
general agreement as to its main character and outlines. The facts, 
indeed, that*congtitute the domain of philosophy, or of any of the 
philosophical disciplines — ^such facts, for example, as judgement, 
inference, knowledge, truth ; or again, moral behaviour, rights and 
duties, responsibility, virtue and vice, &c. — are not perceptible 
like the heavenly bodies and their movements ; or the plants and 
animals, their structure and reactions. Nor are they, like the 
numbers and figures, objects of thought so abstract and simple, so 
easy to formulate and define, that we may almost be saidtoseethem 
with the mind’s eye, to-re<toghize them infallibly the moment we 
reflect upon our perceptual experience. ‘The facts which the philo-[ 
sopher studies are amongst the most concrete of realities. They are 
spiritual facts — embodiments-of-mind, manifestations-to-mind; 
below or above the division (between perceiving, thinking, willing, 
&c., and their objects) which the mathematical and natural 
sciences presuppose — ^which they imconsciously assume, and within 
which they work.l Our familiarity with these spiritual facts, with 
these non-perceptible yet conorete realities, is of an intimate but 
elusive kind. StiU, it may be said, they pervade and dominate all 
human experience; they are matters of universal concern and 
absorbing interest. Everybody knows, in a vague and general 
sense, what they afe. And a vague knowledge of this kind is 
enough for the start. It is a mistake to suppose that the lecturer 

* Cl H. W B. Josepii, Inttodmhon to Logtc, p i, from whom I have borrowed 
some phrases m the preceding sentence. 

* Cl Reybnm, Introduction to Psychology ^ p. 7, 

3 Cl below, pp. 6 $z fi. 
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on, for example, metaphysics, logic, or moral philosophy is en- 
tangled ah initio in a difl&culty of orientation from which the man 
of science or the mathematician is free." We are all familiar, at any 
rate, with certain fundamental antitheses: with the distinctions 
indicated by ‘ real and apparent ', ‘ true and false ’, ‘right and wrong ’ 
(or 'good and bad’). And we should all agree .that each of these 
•antitheses outlines the field of a philosophical discipline.. The 
philosopher can use them to erect his finger-post, to convey in a 
sentence, which everybody would understand, the general charac- 
ter of the domain he is to explore. The logician, for example, he 
would say, is concerned with knowledge and error, with thought, 
with judgement and inference, or whatever it may be which can 
and must be true or false. 

Now in this criticism there is much plausibility and some truth. 
We may admit that everybody knows what, for example, arith- 
metic and geometry and the natural sciences are .about*; and that 
this general familiarity enables the lecturer to erect his finger-post 
in the shape of a conventional formula of orientation, and then to 
plunge headlong into this or that special problem. We may admit 
so much for the sake of argument — ^for there is a good deal to be 
said on the other side But in the philosophical disciplines Jhe 
situation is very different. In logic at all events, to speak only of 
that for the sake of brevity, a conventional formula of orientation 
would resemble a finger-post at cros#-r(jads, from which the inscrip- 
tion had become obliterated. It would show the traveEer the 
parting of the wa37S ; not which road he has to take. 

For the student of logic is faced at the outset with different and 
irreconcilable views of the subject-matter. There are, or seem to 
be, many bodies of theory, separate from one another, each 
claiming to be the science of logic. Formal logic, for example ; 
deductive logic; inductive logic; s 3 mibolic logic; philosophical 
logic* — each of these, perhaps, knows in a vague way what it wants 
to deal with. But do they all want to deal with the same subject or 
even with parts of the same ? Are they the complementary, though 
different, parts of a single science, the chapters of a single book ; or 
are they all, or some of them, false claimarits and usurpers, not 
logic itself nor proper parts of logic ? 

The criticism, in short, does not hold against my project, for 
a very simple reason. There is no recognized text-book of logic, 
no standard definition, no conventional formula of orientation ; or 

* For the title, cf* Bosaaquet, Log%c^, e g. ii. zyo. 
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rather, and this is equally fatal to the critic’s advice, there are 
many authoritative text-books, and many accepted formulae of 
orientation. But the many text-books embody rival, and often 
incompatible, conceptions of the science , while the formulae of 
orientation point the student in different, and sometimes contrary, 
directions. 

§ 2. Logic is neither art nor science, htd philosophy 

1. Logic is a theoretical study; a speculative investigation, i.e. ■ 
one that is freely and systematically pursued for the sake of under- 
standing its subject-matter. It may be called a science in order 
both («) to distinguish it from those intelligent activities which are 
directed to doing or making or altering (it is cwtonjjiiij eeoifytp-ucq, not 
TtpoKriKrq Or ■noinyTucj, not rexpri), and also ( 6 ) to emphasize its 
systematic character (it is CTtorr^/Mj, not epveipia ahoyos, or t/mjS'iJ). 
But it is nof a science in the technical sense in which the term is 
often used. It is not a positive or a special science comparable, 
for example, with the mathematical or the natural sciences. It is 
essentially distinguished from these, and is philosophy, in virtue, 
of the concreteness of its subject-matterand the consequent critical 
and reflective nature of its method, characteristics which will bef 
explained later. 

2. The statement that logic is philosophy sounds trivial. Yet 
to take it seriously and insist Upon it is to break with an old tradi- 
tion. According to an old tradition logic is not a theoretical study. 
Its object is practical, disciplinary or educational, not disinterested 
investigation for the sake of understanding. ‘It is the art of 
thinking or a compendium of the rules for soimd reasoning; a 
general or propaedeutic art, an instrumental discipline indis- 
pensable for the acquisition of every special art and every science 
or branch of philosophy. . 

Some such view of logic, for example, seems to have been taken 
by Aristotle himself.* It was the view, at any rate, which emerged 
triumphant from the ancient controversy as to whether logic is 
a science or an art,* and is expressed in the orthodox definition 
of logic in the old teitt-books. Logic, i.e. formal or scholastic logic, 
the stereotyped system of doctrines into which the contents of 
Aristotle’s Organon had been perverted, is 'Ars mstrumentalis 

* Cf W B. Ross. Aristatle^ Xi 20 

® Those who are interested m the ancient controversy, which is still of importance 
for the history of philosophy, and in particnlar for the study of Aristotle, will find 
it well and thoroughly set out in Zabarella*s De naittm logtcae. Book I. 
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dirigens mentem nostram in cognitionem omnium intelligibilium.'* 
‘And tlje same view, the same insistence upon the instrumental and 
disciplinary character of logic reappears in the work of Descartes 
and the Port-Royal logicians.. Not only the title, but the whole 
treatment of the Regulae ad directionem ingenii, make this abun- 
dantly clear in regard to Descartes ; while the opening sentence of 
•La Logique ou Vari de penser (the Port-Royal logic) declares that 
‘Logic is the art of guiding one’s reason aright in the knowledge 
of things, so that one may best be able both to acquhe such 
knowledge for oneself and to impart it to others’.* 

' In maintaining that logic is philosophy we are breaking with an 
old tradition. For logic, according to the orthodox view, is -not 
pnmarily a theoretical or speculative study. It is, on’the contrary, 
practical, instrumental, disciplinary. It is not a science, but an art. 
The logician’s object is to train the mind for, and gmde it in, its 
speculative activities ; not simply to elucidate a determinate subj ect- 
matter, but to strengthen and develop our power of elucidating 
whatever we may otherwise wish to study or understand. 

On the whole this is the view of logic taken by Aristotle, 
Descartes, the Port-Royal logicians, and the best of the recognized 
text-books (e.g. Sanderson’s) on Aristotelian or Formal Logic. 
Without arguing at length against this traditional view, since a 
long discussion of it would at this stage be unprofitable, I will try 
in what follows to define the point* at* issue more clearly, 
i (i) It must be remembered that no such distinction as that 
I between theory and practice, science and art, &c., is absolute. 
Every speculative investigation necessarily contributes to make 
and alter something in the student himself and in the world he 
studies — ^and so far necessarily is also educational, disciplinary, 
practical. Indeed, since it is, on one side of itself, an activity of 
the student he must be held to be, even m his speculative activities, 
a moral agent, morally responsible for the part he plays, e.g. for 
the energy or slackness, thoroughness or slovenliness, of his ‘pure’ 
thinking. And, conversely, there is no art, however widely we 
interpret the term, which does not inevitably depend upon, 
embody, and contribute to the enrichment of ‘pure theory’, i.e. the 
disinterested study of things m order simply to understand them. 

All this is, or ought to be, common ground. But, on and within 

* Bishop Sanderson's Logtcae Aft%$ Compendium (1672), p i. 

* *La logique est Tart de bien conduire sa raison dans la connaissance des choses, 
tant pour s'lnstmire soi-mtoe que pour en instruire les autres 
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this common ground, the traditional view of logic is sharply 
opposed to the view we are to maintain. 

According to the traditional view, logic is essentially and in 
principle practical. It is the art of thinking, or of learning to think 
and reason And unless a man develops and increases his power of 
reasoning by the study, he is no logician and what he has studied is 
not logic. We, on the other hand, in these studies, are to maintain, 
that essentially and in principle logic is theoretical, a philosophical 
or speculative investigation. And as students of logic, we have 
nothing whatever to do with any practical or educational conse- 
quences of our study. 

(ji) .The term ‘science’, I suggested,* is applicable to logic in a 
general sense, viz. to mark both the theoretical and the systematic 
character of the logician’s activity. But ‘systematic’ is a dangerous 
epithet. It. may suggest that logic is, what Kant beMeved the 
formal logic of .tradition to be, a completed aggregate of final 
doctrines concerning a certain subject-matter; i.e. an exhaustive 
collection of dogmatic items, each an absolute truth, true per se, 
self-contained, rigid, and imalterable.® 

Now no science, not even the mathematical or the natural 
sciences, least of all the critical or philosophical sciences, is, or 
aims at being, a system in that dead and mechanical sense. ’ Logic 
is systematic speculation, and therefore the very antithesis of a set 
of :toal doctrines. A system is in no way analogous to an exhaus- 
tive collection, a sum-total, of unit truths. Speculation is syste- 
matic, in proportion as it takes nothing for granted or on faith, 
neglects nothing relevant and is continuous and coherent. If we 
speak of logic as a science or system of knowledge, we must not 
think of it as a completed tale of finally established doctrines, as 

* Cf . p 5 

* On Kant's faith in the finahty of formal logic, his view of it as a science which 
Anstotle ^created complete and entire at a stroke' — cf e.g. KriUh der reinen 
Vernunft, preface, 2nd edit , p vm, and N K Smith's Commentary on Kanfs Cnti- 
que, pp 21,1 84-5 Smith rightly draws attention to the strangely perverse situation 
to which Kant is led 'In the very act of revolutionising the traditional logic' ( Smith, 
lx , p 184), * Kant rehes upon its prestige, and upon the assumed finahty of its results, 
to make good the shortcomings of the [transcendental] logic which is to displace 
it ' . ' Since formal logic is a completed and perfectly a pnon science, which has 
stood the test of 2,000 years, and remains practically unchanged to the present day', 
therefore (so Kant appears to have argued) 'its results can be accepted as final, 
and can be employed without question in all further inquiries.' Accordingly, as 
is well known, Kant used the traditional classification of the forms of judgement 
to guarantee the exhaustiveness of his table of the categories, with disastrous 
results. 
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an aggregation of bits of knowledge. We must think of it rather 
as a single truth gradually emerging and expandmg, as a develop- 
ment,' or growth, which in all its stages is self-adjusting, self- 
correcting, and self-fulfilling, but never self-fulfilled, ie. frozen 
into the rigidity of a creed. Or we may thmk of it perhaps, though 
the analogy is very far from satisfactory, as an integral whole or 
.tmity, which nevertheless is such that it must show itself in our 
experience as an uncompleted and incompletable sequence of parts 
or components ^ 

Suppose, for example — ^for the sake of argument, since the view 
I am going to suppose is far from adequate® — ^suppose the subject- 
matter of logic is thought, and that thought is a function or 
activity of the mind in its endeavour after knowledge or truth. 
Suppose that the logician systematically investigates the natmre 
and conditions of this function, the variety of the fonns it assumes 
in exercise, then application and the conditions determining their 
truth or falsity or their comparative truth and falsity. No doubt 
he will be able, when his study has reached a certain stage, to 
arrest the movement of his speculative investigation, to crystallize 
it and to concentrate its ‘results’ in the shape of conclusions, 
positive theories, or summary doctrmes. Such and such, he will be 
able to say, are the principles of sound thinking ; the conditiones 
sine quibus non of a healthy exercise of the function of thought ; 
rules which must be observed if we are to.think truly, or at least if 
we are not to think falsely. And such and such are, in rough outline, 
at all events, the chief varieties of its forms ; their structural 
aflSnities and divergencies; and their comparative merits and 
demerits when measured by the natural end or aim of thought, 
viz. the attainment and embodiment of truth, that being the 
standard by reference ^to which thought is a function, or functional 
activity, of the mind. But logic itself, the science which, as we are 

^ The view of a science as an aggregate of truths against which I have been 
protesting, seems to be the generally accepted and orthodox doctrme It underlies 
a passage in the Theaetetus which is worth recalhng because the absurdity of the 
view m principle leaps to the eye owing to the extreme simphcity and baldness of 
the formulation Plato ■there gives to it In a context avowedly pictorial (m3rthical), 
and speaking no doubt more than half in jest, Plato there descnbes arithmetic 
(dpiBfiTjTiK^ t 4 ^) as 'the hunt after the knowledge of every even and every odd' 
(xgSa), and lays it down that the perfect arithmetician 'knows all numbers, for 
knowledge of all numbers is in his soul' (1986) He has caught and keeps them 
all in his memory, in the aviary in his soul, and thus possesses that aggregate of 
knowledge which is arithmetic (Cf also below. Study II, pp. i67'“8*) 

* Cf below, pp. i6-5ix. 
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ior the moment supposmg, is the systematic study of thought, is 
more and other than any set or collection of such summary doc- 
trines. The principles of thought, the rules of sound thinking, are 
at most crystallized deposits of that speculative activity, that 
reasoned and reasoning account, which is the science; crystals 
which, to continue- the metaphor, continue to grow, and may even 
change their forms, as the activity proceeds.* - 

(iii) If thus it is a mistake to identify a science with a sum-total 
of doctrines, the traditional view involves a stiE further confusion. 
For, having identified logic with a sum-total of conclusions, fixed 
and cut off from the speculative movement which alone gives to 
them -whatever validity and value they possess; having reduced* 
the science of logic to a compendious summary of doctrines pro- 
fessing to set forth the principles or rules and t5T>ical fofms of 
thought ; it proceeds to identify logic, so understood, with the art 
of thinking. *But the art of th inking , if it exists, is no more to be 
identified with a set of rules than any other art — ^than, for example, 
the art of buEding, or of printing, or of playing the violin. If there 
is an art of thinking, we must look to the great think ers, the masters 
of science and philosophy, as its chief possessors, its most con- 
spicuous exponents, and obviously it is childish to suggest that a 
Newton or a Darwin, an Aristotle or a Kant, thought by rule, 
guided themselves m their speculative adventures and discoveries 
by the application of any rules of reasoning — ^by, for example, the 
rules of the syllogism, or the canons of induction, or the Cartesian 
rules of method. One might as weU suggest that, for example, 
Shakespeare or Beethoven or Paganini guided themselves in 
writing, in composing, and in pla3nng by a knowledge and applica- 
tion of the rules of grammar, or of harmony (or of ‘the principles 
of literary and musical composition’), or of the precepts embodied 
in a manual for students of the violin. 

The statement that logic is philosophy is not convertible sim- 
plidter, and thus raises the very difficult problem to whidr I 
referred,® the problem of the articulation of phEosophy. 

Logic may be phEosophy ; but it certaiiEy is not aE the phEo- 
sophy there is, not the whole of phEosophy.^ For phEosophy, it 
seems obvious, is in some sense a whole, articulated into a pluraKty 

* This statement, I am aware, and especially the last cljaiuse of it, requires quali- 
fication and defence The path to which it pommits me runs beside a precipice; 
but I cannot at present spend time in fencing it See below in Study III. 

* Ci p. 5. 
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of pMoai^hical sdences or disciplines. But in what sense is it a 
wlSfel' What is the principle of its articulation? What is the 
numhb:, what the nature and mutual relations, of its parts or 
articulated members ? 

The problem, so stated, is more than very difficult. For us, at 
any rate, its solution is impossible. We are devoid of the very 
I rudiments of the necessary equipment for discussing the articula- 
tion of philosophy ; we have made no attempt to explain wherein 
philosophy consists, what constitutes a philosophical science. We 
have nottog to go upon at present but conventional titles and 
loose popular phraseology. There is demanded, for an adequate 
discussion and solution of the problem, nothing less than a 
reasoned outline of what Hegel has called ‘the encyclopaedia of 
the philosophical sciences'. And for us, in our present ignorance, 
such an undertaking would be madness. We might as well try to 
reach the attic from the basement at a jump, forge.ttmg or despising 
the stairs.* 

Fortunately there is no need, in a preliminary description of 
logic, to discuss the problem in fuU. What is required is difficult 
enough, but not beyond all possibility of attainment. The meaning 
of the terms ‘philosophy’ and ‘philosophical’ must be further ex- 
plained; and we must try to show the nature of the limitation 
which makes it impossible to convert stmpUdter the statement that 
‘ logic is philosophy ’. In other words, some discussion is inevitable 
of the sense in which philosophy is a whole, of the principle of its 
articulation, and of the relation (so to call it) of logic to ' the whole '. 
But we need not attempt to determine the number, nature, and 
mutual relations of the philosophical sciences. 

§ 3. The subject-matter of logic is knowledge-or-truth 

I. Logic® is distinguished from the special sciences, and is 
.philosophy, in virtue of the concreteness of its subject-matter and 
the consequent reflective and critical nature of its method. 

I wiU try to elucidate this statement, beginning with the subject- 
matter of logic. And in doing so, I shall disregard an objection 
which will probably be made. The subject-matter and method in 
philosophy, it may be said, are so intimately coimected, that it is 
wrong to attempt to treat them separately at all. For indeed each 
in a sense essentially determines the other. The subject-matter, on 

’ Cf Descartes, Reg. V. Exp , ed Adam and Tannery, vol. x, p. 380. 

* See above, p. 5. 
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the one hand, dictates the method ; because it is neither sim ple* 
(one, without variety) nor composite (one, by the colligation of a 
variety of constituents) but concrete, it can only be imddrstood 
if studied in a certain way. Nothing but reflective and critical 
analysis can unlock the secrets of its being, can reveal it as it 
really is. On the other hand, the method contributes to maVp. the 
subject-matter what it really is ; because the speculative investiga- 
tion is reflective and critic^, its subject-matter is concrete. For, 
in philosophy at all events, the subject-matter can only mean that( 
which emerges, and constitutes itseh, in the speculative movement ;< 
its real being is self-revealing, its esse is inielligi. 

“In this objection there is, as I hope to show later, a substantial 
element of truth * Nevertheless I propose to disregard it, and 
to discuss the subject-matter of logic first and then its method; 
remembering only that my account of the former will have to ber 
supplemented and perhaps corrected by my account of the latter. 

2. In calling the subject-matter of logic concrete, I am contrast- 
ing the kind of facts with which all philosophical and therefore aU 
logical speculation is concerned, and the kind of facts that are 
studied in the special sciences. ' The facts which constitute the 
subject-:^tter^ any-^eci al sdence presuppose a div^i on be tween ( 
dbjScT and subject of expehenceT They~are abstracted objects of 
cognizance, objects cut off from the knowmg or other experiencing 
Df them.*^ut the facts which Constitute the subject-matter of logic 
(or, for that matter, of any philosophical study) are neither 
■abstracted objects of experience nor abstracted subjects (subjective 
states, processes, or activities). '/They are concrete or ^iritual 
facts, totahties, so to say, or unities, underl3rmg and overridii^ the 
division between, for example, what is known and the knowmg of 
it ; what is willed and the willing of it ; or generally what is object 
of experience and the experiencing of it, 

In view of the common use of the antithetical terms 'abstract' 
and 'concrete', it may seem at best a mere paradox to speak of the 
concreteness of the subject-matter of logic. And, apart from this 
question of terminology, these totalities, with which logic is sup- 
posed to be concerned, these spiritual facts which underlie and 
override the facts of the ^ecial sciences, require further explana- 
tion. 

(«) On the terminological question not much need be said. 
According to the commonest use of the antithesis, thought or 
* Cf. bdow, pp. 15-16 and 51-61 
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theory, all ^eculative thinking and knowing, scientific and 
/ philosophical alike, is always abstract and occupied with abstrac- 
I tions.’ Only that is concrete which is part and parcel of the 
! present experience of some sentient being, that which is present 
'_in sense or feehng,’ my experiences, as I live them, t his or that 
‘Erlebnis’ in its-tfnque actuality in the temporaTSbw. This is 
> the contrast which is obviously assumed in a famous passage of 
Bradley’s.* The whole point of that passionate protest lies in the 
assumption that thought or theory dissects and mutilates the 
'concrete facts of life’ and substitutes for their full-bloode’d reality 
a dreary tissue of abstractions. 

'. . . the sensuous curtain is a deception and a cheat, if it hidfis some 
colourless movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstrac- 
tions, or unearthly ballet of bloodless categories. . . . Our principles 
may be true, but they are not reahty. They no more make that Whole 
which commands our devotion, than some shredded ^section of human 
tatters is that warm and breathmg beauty of flesh which our hearts 
found delightful.’ 

( Now of course I am not suggesting that the subject-matter of 
logic, or the facts with which the logician is concerned, are concrete 
; in this sense — Cleaves, so to say, of ‘the golden tree of life', or 
sectidns and constituents of ‘the moving show’. The common use 
of the antithesis to which I have been referring rests upon certain 
views of thought and of reality — ^antediluvian views which nobody 
has done more to discredit than Bradley himself. It would not 
be very difi&cult to show — ^using for the purpose Bradley’s own 
criticisms — that co ncreteness, in -^scommon iisage, isa misnomer 
fOT confused togetherness; and that the so-called abstractor of 
, toought or theory is in fact its determinateness or precision,?, But. 
iiP_ainount.of pl^osophical critidsm will remove, from everyday 
>l^guage and literature, so deeply ingrained a use (or misuse) of 
tl:^ terms' And our best course is simply to note it, and to admit 
that the subject-matter of logic is not concrete, nor yet, properly 
speaking, abstract, when the antithesis is thus applied. 

The first is in principle concrete and the second in principle 
‘abstract’; because, whereas the first is relatively complete and 
self-subsistent, the second depends, for the being it is supposed to 
have, upon a condition it is taken to exclude. That condition, 

* The Pytnciples of Logic, 2nd edit , vol. n, p. 591. 

* Cf , e g , Nettleslup, Philosophical Remains, vol, i, pp 1 14-15, on the sense in 
which all clear thinking is abstract 
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ignored or suppressed, but essentially implied in the subject-matter 
of a science, is explicitly recognized as contributing to constitute 
the subject-matter of a philosophical study. 

The facts of number and figure, and the facts of nature (the 1 
mathematical and physical facts, let us call them for short) are ' 
assumed by the sciences which study them to be what they are 
in independence of any experiencing (perception or thought) of • 
them, and to involve no thought, no spiritual activity of any kind, 
in their constitution. As subjects of mathematical and physical i 
. study, they are taken to be cut off from all activities of mind. They ] 
are taken by the men of science to form self-contained systems or i 
domains, whidh thought may be said to posit or to recognize, but f 
only to posit ®r recognize as closed to, as excluding and excluded! 
by, thought itself. In a word, they have their being and reality, t 
their existence or subsistence and their nature or character, in 
themselves/ Thought plays no part whatever in their constitution, 
neither the thought which posits and studies them, nor thought in 
any sense or of any kind. They stand there, so to speak, fixed and 
self-established, confronting the man of science. It is irrelevant to 
their being, that its independence has been posited by thought; j 
a mere accident to it that, as the science progresses, it gets more 
inHy known. | 

Now facts thus posited are, in truth, abstractions. And, in 
contrast to them, the facts which form the subject-matter of any 
philosophical study (including logic) are in principle concrete, the 
full or complete totalities, from which the former have been 
split off 

For thought is not only included within the entirety of things: 
not only something that occurs here and there, in patches (so to 
say) within the universe: not only the occasional activity of this 
or that thinker — ^the exercise of a function peculiar to certain 
individuals specially endowed or ‘qualified’ (as Alexander would 
say), the members of a privileged group of beings within the whole. 
So much, of course, even the special sciences and even a materialist 
or a realist philosophy would readily admit. But ]^ught— tp put 
it roughly and, for the present, dogmatically — ^is a powfiE-oiihe 
Inverse, a power rooted in the very nature of things ; a spiriti^ 
j^orce or energy which pervades, penetrates, and at le^t coiffributes 
to constitute the universe itself, both as a whole and in its detail. 
Nothing, I am suggesting, therefore, can be what the facts of the 
mathematical and phs^sical sciences are posited as being. So to 
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posit them — ^to take them as though they were in no sense related 

to, or constituted by, thought — ^is to omit a relevant and essential 

condition of their being. They are, i.e. as they are posited, in some 

d^ee unreal — ^in some degree shorn of their full being, mutilated 

results of inadequate conception, abstractions. 

/ On the other hand, the philosopher (or the* logician) expressly 

recognizes, and includes, in the conception of his subject-matter, 

\ its relation to thought, and the part thought plays in its constitu- 

\tion. And, in virtue precisely of that recognition, the facts he 

j' takes’ to study (philosophical or logical facts, I will call them in 

kuture for short) may be said to be concrete in contrast to the 

/mathematical and physical facts — ^to be (relatively and by jcon- 

( trast to the latter) complete and self-subsistent. 

\ There is a passage in T. H. Green’s posthumous lectures on logic^ 

which expresses this contrast very simply and clearly. 

• 

'All thought’, he says, ‘must be consaous . . . but ne6d not imply 
reflection on itself as thought In ordinary knowledge there is no such 
reflection. Hence ordinary men are quite unaware of any activity of 
thought having contributed to constitute the things of which they have 
experience. When it comes to scientific inquiry they know they are 
thinking, but, from the preconceived idea that thought has contributed 
nothing to the constitution of the things thought about, they give a 
wrong account to themselves of what their scientific thought consists 
in, and regard it as mere methodic reception (suppose that the mind in 
scientific thought, as in ordinary experience, is merely receptive, but 
more methodically receptive).’ 

v But, though the subject-matter of logic and all logical facts are 
in this sense concrete in principle, and the physical and mathe- 
^matical facts, in principle, abstractions from them, logic, in yet 
4 another application of the antithesis, is the most abstract of 
philosophical studies and its subject-matter the barest skeleton of 
,that "Whole which (in Bradley’s phrase) ‘commands [the philo- 
jsopher’s] devotion’, i.e. that concrete (or spiritual) reality with 
’whidh philosophy is concerned. As contrasted with those concrete 
spiritual facts — ^those manifestations to, and embodiments of, 
mind— which form the subject-matters of (let us say) the philo- 
sophy of art, of conduct, of religion, the subject-matter of logic is 
'a woof of impalpable abstractions’, and 'logical’ facts constitute 
‘ a system of bloodless categories ’. 

‘Impalpable’ and ‘bloodless’, it is true, are misleading epithets. 

* Works, voL H, p. 194. 
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For no philosophical fact is palpable if we are to press the literal 
(the sensuous) meaning of the term ; and the categories, which are 
the facts of logic, convey (if we are to use these physiological 
metaphors) the life-blood of the Whole. Nevertheless, it is the -• 
business and the privilege of the logician to search out the universal ^ 
conditions without. which nothing can be or be known at all; to"*^ 
trace the bare and abstract structure, the structural principles or » 
forms, of intelligibility and intelligence in one. His work is thus to 
explore the basal conditions of being and knowing ; not to study v 
the rich'and varied architecture of the Whole in any of its more , 
special developments. 

(S) What, then, are these spiritual (but abstract) facts, with ‘ 
which the logician is concerned? These categories, which are the 
structural principles of intelligibility and intelligence in one, these 
fundamental, and indispensable conditions of aU being and 
knowing? • 

At this point, the objection which was brushed aside* threatens 
to return upon us with its full force If every philosophical subject- 
matter is concrete in the sense explained, then (it will be objected) 
clearly nothing short of the speculative movement, which is the 
science of logic itself, can be an adequate answer to the question 
'What are the facts with which the logician is concerned ? ’ For, 
whatever may be the case in science, in logic at any rate (since 
logic is philosophy) there are no fixed and self-established facts. 
Logical facts must clearly be inseparable from the logical q)ecula- 
tion in which they are discovered or ernerge — or rather which dis- 
covers them by” constituting and establishing them. For a logical 
fact is not an object detached from the thought whidi p^ts and. 
which studies it. It is not, as the physical and rhathematical facts 
are or are taken to be, an independent entity (or thing-in-itself) 
confronting a merely receptive observer or student. On the con- 
trary, the objector will say, a 'logical fact', it seems, is a spiritual 
(an intellectual) activity become self-explicit, manifest to, and 
conscious of, itself For, according to the preceding account, the 
real being of every philosophical fact is a self-revealing: its esse is 
inielUgi. And it seems dear that the esse of a logical fact is fieri', 
its being is an emerging ; it is, in so far as it constitutes, or esta- 
blidies, itself in a speculative movement. In its case, therefore, 
irdeHigi can only mean expUcari or expUdiwm fieri', becoming 
known, becoming understood, in that the spiritual activity which 

* Cf. above, p 10. 
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constitutes the fact is in some sense one with the thought which 
studies it: in some sense is, or becomes, manifest to, and conscious 
of, it^lf m the medium and at the level of the explicit reflective 
thinking of the logician. Now, even if we accept the objection as 
it stands, even if we concede the full force of all the objector claims : 
there follows no more than what we knew already. Certainly, it is 
impossible, in a preliminary description like the present, to give 
an adequate account of the subject-matter of logic, to explain 
adequately what are the logical facts. For precisely the giving such 
an accoimt constitutes the logician’s end and aim, and is the whole 
of his work. 

But, all this being admitted, something can still be done in 
preparation for an adequate account of that kind. 'For there are 
qertain popular conceptions of the subject-matter of logic; and 
there is a general consensus that certain topics fa]l somewhere 
within it. {a) Logic, for example, it would commonly be said, is 
I the science of thought, of the forms and principles of thought, of 
j right thinking or of knowledge ; and (6) the logician is concerned 
I ifUer alia with the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle ; with the proposition or judgement ; with proof, reasoning, 
or inference. Now, it diould be possible {a) to start with one or 
other of these popular conceptions, to show in what respects it 
needs correction or supplementation, and thus to determine the 
region within which the adequate account will have to move, the 
point at which it will start, and the Imes along which it will proceed 
And it should be possible (&) also to bring out more definitely the 
character of a logical fact, by considering one or more of these 
generally accepted topics and showing in what sense, for example, 
the ‘ law of contradiction ' or the so-called laws of thought do indeed 
belong to the subject-matter of the science, are indeed ‘logical 
facts’. 

3. The most generally accepted description of logic' as the 
science of thought, ‘ of the forms and laws of right thinking ’, is apt 
to be misleading. For it at once suggests that logic is concerned 
with thought, but not with things; with a subjective faculty of 
thmldng and its exercise, in contrast to the objective realities, the 
^things and events of the real world, about which we think. And it 
suggests further that logic is concerned with thought, but not with 
sense or feeling ; with one faculty of cognizance to the exclusion of 
another or others. Now a thought which is opposed to things, a 

' Cf above, pp. 8-9. 
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subjective faculty which is contrasted with the objects about which 
it is exercised, cannot possibly be the subject-matter of logic, if 
logic is a philosophical investigation in the sense explaiaed. It, 
dSHnot even be the subject-matter of a special science. For the 
subject-matter of a special science is the abstracted object of 
cognizance, but what is here in question is the abstracted subject 
.(subjective faculty) of cognizance; and an entity of that kind (it, 
must be insisted, whatever we may be told in text-books of. 
psychology) is not a possible object of study in any sense or at all.j 

This criticism of the popular description of logic— though I 
believe it to be soimd — ^will hardly carry conviction in the form hi 
which I have stated it. Let me try therefore to amplify and con- 
firm it. In sa3ring that the popular description suggests an opposi- 
tion between a subjective faculty and the real things about which 
it is exercised, and along with that a further opposition between 
thought and ‘sense, I am referring to the conventional meaning 
which its terms have come to bear. For the terms 'thought’ and 
‘thinking’ have acquired, in ordinary usage, a fairly definite and 
restricted meaning, presupposing a certain philosophical position. 
That position is pre-Kantian, or even pre-Platonic. And it is rather 
difi&cult therefore to state it sympathetically and plausibly, though 
everybody (even Kant and Plato) lapses into it at times, and most 
of us acquiesce in it more or less unconsciously, assume it by 
imphcation, throughout pur lives. Broadly, however, it may be 
sketched as follows: 

There is the independent system of reality, the universe of self- 
existent reals; and, amongst these self-existent reals, are living 
and self-conscious organisms, specially privileged members of the 
S3^tem, equipped with the faculty of thinking about it and its 
constituents, including themselves. Coming thus, as it were, upon 
a ready-made world, upon a universe of things complete in their 
independent being, and indifferent to any intellectual activities 
which may be exercised about them, thought is of necessity both 
subjective and formal. It is subjective ; i.e. an activity springing 
from and expressing a function of the finite subjects, the individual 
sdf-conscious organisms which are the only thinking things. 
Obviously, and on any view, there can be no thought without a 
thinker ; but on this view the thinkers, the individual finite sub- 
jects, are the originative sources (the apx<»^ of thought. They axe, 
so to say, the sufficient causes (not merely a conditio sine qua non) 
of thought; it is their speckl function and prerogative, their 

4746 c 
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spontaneous act. And it is formal; i.e. an activity of arranging 
(distinguishing, connecting) a material which it requires but cannot 
originate, a material which it must find presented or given to it. 
It is, in short, a function of the thinker which presupposes for 
its exercise another faculty in him, a faculty of receiving data 
(feelings, impressions, sensations) to be arranged (distinguished, 
connected).* 

Now, if the preceding account of logic as a philosophical 
investigation is sound, it cannot be right to identify its subject- 
matter with thought so understood. The study of a faculty of 
thought, an intellect, thus subjective and formal, could not possibly 
enable the logician 'to trace the structural principles of intelligi- 
bility and intelligence in one’, to exhibit those ‘categorical forms’ 
which are ‘the fimdamental conditions of all being and knowing’.® 

Ihe common description of logic as the science pf thought is 
rmsatisfactory. Thought, thinking, &c., have acquir6d.a restricted 
meaning in current usage; and the description therefore tends 
to commit us to two assumptions. We tend to assume (i) that 
thought is subjective, i.e. a faculty of the finite self-conscious 
subject or subjects contrasted with the things and events of the 
real world, the objects or objective realities about which the subject 
thinks ; and ( 2 ) that thought is formal, i.e. a faculty by which the 
thinker forms certain materials, or arranges certain data, which are 
presented to him, and received by his §ense or feeling, i.e. by a 
second faculty independent of, and contrasted with, thought. 

In regard to the first of these assumptions, it is of course true 
that those who describe logic as the science of the principles and 
•>forms of thought do not as a rule suppose that thought is the 
uniquely singular (the private and peculiar) power of this or that 
individual thinker: or at all events they do not mean that the 
logician is to study it in its uniquely singular character, as the 
function of this and no other subject. On the contrary, it is 
supposed that the intellect, or the faculty of thought, has the same 
nature (a common or universal nature) in all thinkers ; and that 
it is with this common nature that the logician is concerned. He 

* This IS the ’View which, for example, Kant habitually takes for granted and 
starts from, e g. Knitk der reinen Vernunft^, p 74 (Berhn ed , vol in, p 74) * Our 
knowledge ongmates from two basal sources in the Mmd The first of these is the 
faculty of receiving presentations (Receptivity of Impressions) ; the second is the 
faculty of knowing [recogmzing] an object through these presentations (Sponta- 
neity of Conceptions)/ 

* Cf above, p, 15. 
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studies thought, a faculty subjective ia the sense that it inheres in 
the individual subjects; and studies it in so far as it functions (or 
can, and ought to, function) uniformly, viz. in accordance with 
certain laws, the laws of thought. To think, in what for the 
logician is the proper or normal sense, is to arrange data in forms, 
and on principles, dictated by the very nature of the intellect — ^to 
realize or exercise the faculty of thought as such, not as imne-not- 
yours or as mine-not-his. 

But the supposed common or universal faculty of thought is 
stiH subjective and formal: and it clearly will not do to describe 
logic as the science of thought, if, as I have been urging hitherto, 
the .business of the logician isito trace .th^L^tJmciuiadjHdnap^ 
of inteUigibilky and intelligence in one’. For while, perhaps, it is 
necessary that the natural fuficttoning of this common or universal 
faculty of thpught, its exercise in conformity to its own laws, the 
laws of thou^t, ^ould be valid, there is no necessity that it should 
be true. Its exercise is not necessarily knowledge, does not 
necessarily achieve or embody truth. If in the exercise of it, if by 
thinking , anything becomes intelligible, is known, made evident 
as truth, this is due in part to the character of the data (or 
materials) on which it is exercised, which it forms or ranges. 
And ex hypothesi the data or flr«»' prese nte^i t o the 

thinker by another faculty, a faculty contrasted with thought, and 
therefore assumed on this view to be excluded from the subje^- 
' matter of Ipgjc. 

There is a more fundamental objection to this description of 
logic. For what right have we to assume that thought is subjective 
and formal — ^that thought so conceived exists, or is a possible 
subject of study at all ? 

No thing less, it seems to me, could justify these assumptions, 
or, as is more likely, could refute them, than a critical anal3rsis of 
cognizant experience as a whole, of knowledge. And by knowledge 
or cognizant experience as a whole, I mean the concrete total fact 
of which j:he experi encing and what is expenenced, or the knowing 
and the known, areTicst'canstituents, but inseparable (though 
distinguishable) ‘sides’ or ‘moments’. 

Nothing less than philosophical reflection upon the whole 
situation — ^upon, for example, the concrete fact which would be 
called this perception^oTEct or the demonstration of truth — (a) on 
the one hand could determine the character of what is perceived 
or demonstrated of the facts or truths which are commonly called 
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the objects perceived or ‘the realities known’; or (6) on the other 
hand could determine (if an 3 rthing could determine) the clyfracter 
of the "knowing subject, the character of the faculties or powers by 
which (as is commonly said) he perceives or reasons. 

Such an analysis, I venture to think, is essentially fogical, i.e. 
"the work of the logician as such and of nobody else And it is an 
.analysis not of thought alone in contrast to sense, not of thought 
as a formal faculty, nor of thought apart from the reality which 
thought (whether alone, or with the co-operation of sense) en- 
’ deavours to know, i.e. not of thought as a subjective 'faculty. 

; Except through, and on the ground of, such an analysis, we have 
no right to take for granted either (i) that what is perceived, 
or otherwise known, is resoluble into a matter or a form, into 
elements and relations, or into data and modes of their arrange- 
ment; or (ii) that the part played by the knowing subject is, by 
the spontaneous activity of his thinking, to arrange a material he 
passively receives by sense or feeling. 

U To avoid committing ourselves at the start to these ungrounded 
and at least doubtful assumptions, it would be better t herefor.e J:o 
describe logic as the science not of thought but of knowledge. For 
{a) knowledge does not (like thought) carry with it, rnTordmary 
usage, any contrast with sense, or suggest the exclusion of any 
form or part of cognizant experience (of, for example, sensation or 
perception) from the purview of the logician; and {b) it may, not 
uimaturally, be used to cover the concrete whole, th$ 'total fact’ 
(the total cognizant situation), within which the opposition be- 
tween subject and object arises and exists.* 

i lt as better then to describe logic as the science of the laws and 
formsj not of thought, but of knowledge ; and best of all, I have 
now to add (in order to rule out ah tnitio a not improbable mis- 
imderstanding), to couple knowledge and truth together, and to 
speak of logic as the science of knowledge-or-truth. For truth is 
^rgi^ty disclosed or evidencing itself to mind (i e to mind as such — 
to my, your, his, or any mmd), and thus designates the same 
^ concrete or spiritual fact as knowledge, in the sense in which I 
I propose to use the latter term ; designates it, howevor, so as to 

* Cf R L Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures and Remains , vol i, p 125: * To 
study the theory of knowledge should mean, accordingly, to realize gradually 
what the fact called knowledge means. The use of language , discovery, observa- 
tion, experimentation; reasomng, judging, proof, force, space, time, causation, 
subject, object — ^these are all facts, parts (to speak roughly) of the great fact 
called knowledge.* 
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emphasize the objective side of the concrete fact, which in our 
common use of ‘knowledge’ tends to be ignored or merely implied. 
If we speak of truth, we think primarily of the evident or manifest 
to sense and reason, of the intuitable and intelligible. Wh en, on 
the other hand, we speak of knowledge, we think priinfflily of the 
functions or acts of mind mvolved in the evidence or manifesta- 
tion, of insight, intuition, intellection, demonstration. Hence, b^ 
coupling truth with kimwledge, and describing the subject-matter! 
of logic as the fundamental and indispensable conditions ofj 
knowledge-or-truth, we can safeguard ourselves against the mis4 
leading suggestions of either term when used alone.^ ^ 

It will help to elucidate and confirm this description if I 
apply it to determine the sense in which certain familiar topics 
belong to the subject-matter of logic, are logical facts. Amongst 
these topics .which, by general consensus, fall somewhere within 
the subject-naatter of logic are the so-called ‘Laws of Thought’ 
(the Principles, for example, of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle).* In what sense are these logical facts? How 
are they to be conceived so as to fit within the subject-matter 
of logic, so as to belong unambiguously to knowledge-or-truth? 
In what sense are they proper parts or factors constituting that 
concrete reality, that total fact, with which the logician is 
concerned ? 

The Laws of ThougM.. Aristotle® enumerates certain problems 
which, as he thinks, should form the first subjects of discussion in 
metaphysics, that is, in the speculative study of ‘ Being as such and 
its essential attributes’ (or of ‘the first causes and principles of 
Being or Reality as a whole ’) to which he gives the names of ‘ First 
Philosophy’ or ‘Wisdom’ or (in two passages only) ‘ Theology'.'* 
The second |of these problems® concerns the ‘first principles’ or 
‘axioms’ of demonstration — ^the wnoSeiienKcd dpxai (or, in loos'* 7, 
ovXKoyumKol dpxaCj, the o^tto/tara or Koival 86^at tSv airames 
Seuaniovoof (‘the axioms or “common notions’’ which all men pre- 
suppose as the basis of thek demonstrations’). Do these axioms, 
these principles, in accordance with which every inference must 
be drawn, and whose truth is the ultimate warrant of every sound 

* The senous difl 5 .culties in this description — e.g. the inclusion under 'know- 
ledge-or-truth' of *error-or-falsity' — ^must be left at present without discussion, 

I shall attempt to deal with the chief of them m Studies II and III. 

* Cf. above, p. i6. ^ Metaph* B. 

* postal or (1026*19, 1064b 3) B€oXoYi,iai. 

® Cl 995b 6-10 and 996b 26-997* 15 
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illation — the Principles, for example, of Excluded Middle and of 
Contradiction and any others there may be of the same basal 
character — do they fall within the domain of ‘First Philosophy’ ? 

Aristotle discusses this problem in Metaphysics JT, and answers it 
in the affirmative. The Principles of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle, the principles that ‘ttifi_same thing cannot both be and 
»not-be in the^ame res|>ect’ and that 'every predicate must be 
either affirmed 6r”3OTie2^f any given subject’* — are basal prin- 
ciples of demonstration because they are basal ontological laws. 
They are the most assured and stable laws of that fact, that 
reality, which ‘First Philosophy’ has to study.® The Principle of 
Contradiction is the most assured and stable law of all, since it 
formulates a condition which must be satisfied if anything is to be 
in any sense and at aU, and it must be known (or must in some way 
be possessed by the mind) if one is to know an 3 rthing.® And the 
Principle of Excluded Middle follows at once frqm the definitions 
of ‘the true’ and ‘the false' — ^i e. from the fundamental condition 
under which alone what is (and what therefore is determined by 
the Principle of Contradiction) can be adequately expressed in 
judgement. If an 3 d:hmg is in any sense and at all, it must be itself 
(Principle of Identity) and not itself and also other than itself 
(Principle of Contraffiction) ; and if anything which is, is to be 
adequately expressed in ju^ement, so that there is to be a true 
assertion, and a truth asserted, it must -be either this or not this, 
imambiguously possess or not-possess whatever may be offered as 
its character proposed as a predicate of it in a judgement) .•♦ 

The axioms of demonstration, then (the so-called ‘Laws of 
Thought’), are, in Aristotle’s view, basal ontological laws — defini- 
tions of ‘what is’ in respect to the primary or minimum conditions 
of its ‘being’; and therefore also basal principles controlling all 
judgement and demonstration, conditions under which alone these 
can yield knowledge or be true.^ 

On this interpretation of the so-called ‘Laws of Thought’, are 
&ey logical facts, do they belong to the subject-matter of logic as 
I have described it? The answer to such a question is neither 

* dStJvaTOP d/ta cfyat ical ctvat (qQ®'* 3^) " '*‘0 dfia vndpxsiv kclL wrdpxefV 
dSvvarov r<p adr^ koI Kara rd avrd tcrX (1005** 19). irdv dvayKatov 7 ] ^dvat ^ dno^dvat 
(996^* 29) = dvdyKTj ^ j>dvajt, ^ dm 4 >dvai cp #cad* itfds dtiodv (lOll* 24) = ow8e peraid 
dvTttl>da€o>$ h'Sdx^rai etvat odOip (loii* 23), 

* r 1005** 8-1 1 {rds jJeJJatOTOTos dpxds rov npdyparos)* 

3 r 1005^ 11-17 {p^^awran} dpy^ waawv . . . dvayicatov rdy drLoOv {uvUvra 

TMV opTitiv KrX), * Cl Metaph. T loix^ 23--9- 
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^ply ‘Yes’, nor simply ‘No’. ‘Yes,’ we might say, ‘subject to 
a reservation.’ But this reservation cuts so deep that, strictly 
considered, the answer must be ‘No’. *For Aristotle’s conception 
of these axioms of demonstration presupposes precisely that 
division which the logician must not make or accept. It pre- 
supposes a realm of Bemg-as-suchUand (supervening upon it in its 
fimshed completeness) our intellectual powers of judgement and . 
inference. tThe latter, no doubt, if they are to yield knowledge 
or attain truth, must operate in conformity to principles which 
formulate the barest, and most general, structural conditions of 
the former. The laws which control our thought in its pursuit of 
knowledge are dictated to it by the formal structural character 
of the independent reals it seeks to know. But stiU there is, and 
remains, a fimdamental division ; and the dependence is one-sided. 
There is a realm of independent entities determined by ontological 
laws, a reality which thought in no way conditions or helps to 
constitute ; and there is a power of thought, rooted in, and exer- 
cised by, some amongst these entities, viz. the finite individual 
minds, and dependent in some (not in aU) of its operations upon 
the ontological laws. 

The status (so to call it) of these laws, or, rather, of the ‘knowledge’ 
or ‘truth’ which thought aims at achieving and cannot achieve 
unless at least it obeys them, is, throughout Aristotle’s philosophy, 
ambiguous. There are passages which seem to say unequivocally 
that true judgement and the demonstrations m, and through, which 
alone we know are mental activities and products, realizations of 
psychical powers, of functions, aptitudes, and habits of mind 
truth and knowledge are representations, reproductions in the 
medium of thought, of a world of facts (to irpayiutra) complete 
'^^ouffhem; Truth'and knowledge (the judgements and demon- 
strations of science) are conceived as ‘rq)licas’ or analogues of 
the real substances with their real qualities and relations. The 
analogues are conditioned, no doubt, by the originals to which they 
correspond, and adjusted to them; but they do not in any sense 
or degree contribute to constitute the latter. ^e_anajpgues are 
mental— -i.e. constructed by the mind and existing in the mind, 
made by thought and emoting of thoughts.*, 

'On the other hand, some of AristotI?s statements seem to imply 

* Cf. Aristotle’s theory of the (below. Study III, § 13. 2) and one 

side at any rate of his account of demonstrative knowledge in Post, Anal, Also 
his treatment (in N, E, vi and elsewhere) of hnorqitni as a efts, &c. 
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a very different conception of the status of truth and knowledge. 
To be completely real (he seems to assume with Plato)' ig^t o he 
con^letely known ; or at least the reality of any thing is its def^able 
being, its form (etSo?) is its essential nature (its to tL e&'<u).,If 
one pressed to the full the implications (a) of Aristotle’s treatment 
of definition in Poaf. Anal. B and in Mdaph. Z and H) ; (&) of 
, his occasional statements concerning the eternal and necessary 
cohesions and severances between things (essential natures) and 
their Propria f and (c) of his conception of the oneness of thought 
and its object in the most perfect form and degree of knowledge 
(in v 6 fqaLs or BeaypTjrue) &rurrqii.rf ) — one would reach a conception 
of knowledge-or-truth akin to that which I have been trying to 
suggest. The fact itself (to wpoy/xo) would be completely itself, 
would be genuinely fact, only in that expression (in that unfolding 
and re-integration) whidi is accomplished in the definitions, the 
commensurate judgements, and the demonstratioiis of science. 
Truth (17 aX'qdeia, to akr]dis, rb <Ls a\7)6h 6v) would’ be neither a state 
(or an activity) of our intelligence ; nor a structure made by thought, 
and out of thoughts, to correspond to the real relations of certain 
extra-mental substances and qualities — ^it would be the facts dis- 
closing themselves to mind, and being facts (having their reality as 
facts) only in the disclosure. And the so-called ‘ Laws of Thought ’ 
would be, not principles dictated to our subjective faculty of 
thinking by the basal conditions of a. self-existent world (by 
‘ontological’ laws), but genuine laws of knowledge m the total or 
concrete sense. They would formulate the barest and most indis- 
pensable characters of reality m the form of truth. do not suggest 
that Aristotle himself explicitly, still less consistently, maintains 
a view of this kind. He comes nearest to it, perhaps, in his doctrine 
of the infallible v&qijis r&v aowOhoov, the intellectual intuition of 
the simple or incomposite reals which, if (or when) it occurs, is 
eo ipso true or truth... I am reluctant to enter into any exposition 
of this doctrine at present, since it will be necessary to examine 
the conceptions of an immediate intellectual apprehension and of 
a truth which excTiiae^ ttie possibility "of error, in some' detail 
later.-f But a brief digression on Aristotle’s account of to <hs aXrjeks 
6 v and to piii ov ds pevSos in Metaph. E 4 and @ 10 is forced upon me, 
because the view I am taking of it disagrees with the interpretation 

* TO TrayreXws ov mavreXws yvatarov, Hep, 477A, 

» Cf., e g., Metaph. 0 I05i>> 9-17 a Cf., e g , £>e anima 430* 3-5 

♦ Cf. below. Study II, § n (pp. 15a ff.) ; and Study III, § 15. 
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of one of the best living exponents of Aristotle. Sir David Ross— 
in his edition of the Metaphysics — ^treats the doctrines of a ‘ truth 
of which the opposite is not error but sheer nescience, as ‘ absurd ’ — 
and denies that Aristotle can have meant to advocate it.^ 

In .B 4 Aristotle says : ‘ The false and the true cire not determined 
by (do not depend upon) the facts — ^it is not the case, for example, 
that “the good” is eo ipso true and “the bad” eo ipso false — ^but 
by (upon) thought. And with regard to the simple reals — ^i.e. the 
essential natures — ^truth does not depend upon, is not determined 
by, thought either.’® In the first part of this passage, Aristotle 
denies Aat things^^^apart 'from all relation to jtho^ht, are s uch 
(in themselves) tr ue or fa|se . And, consistently with this dei^, 
he goes on® tb Hismi.ss from metaphysics (i.e. from the study of ri 
ov ^ op) the consideration of to ws SXrjdks ov. Reality in the form 
of truth, that ,which in the sense of is true, is no part of the meta- 
physician’s subject-matter, because its cause is Siovoiaff n irdBos. 

But what are we to make of the reservation with regard to 
ra auXS, Kdt rd tL ioriv ? ‘ Truth in regard to them ’, Aristotle says, 
'is not determined by thought either (ouS’ k> Biovoiq).’ According to 
Ross, this cr37ptic statement is equivalent to a denial that, in regard 
to these simple reals, there can be truth at all^ 

' That which could not possibly be false’, Ross ^ys,* ' cannot without 
tautology, and therefore absurdity, be said to be true, ]ust as “true 
knowledge” is an absurd expression because there could not be false 
knowledge. But instead of sa3ung this he [sc. Aristotle] S3.ys that truth 
in another than the ordinary sense is possible with regard to incomposites. 
The fault, however, is only in the expression^ the distinction is probably 
dear enough m his mind.’ 

Now I submit that Aristotle’s own statements are the only safe 
clue to what was in his mind. And what Aristotle says here and 
in other passages (notably in ® 10. 1051’’ 22-1052* 4 and in the 
De Anima) makes it clear that what to his editor is tautologous 
and therefore absurd, is to Aristotle a significant and important 
doctrine. The simple or incomposite reals are, on Aristotle’s view, 
the only absolute and perfect reals. They are facts which are 
through and through and perfectly intelligible, either because they 

* Cf Ross, Ayt$fotle*s Metaphysics, vol i, p 365 (Notes on io27*» 27 and 28) and 
vol- u, pp. 275-6 (Note on 1051^ i7-i052» 4) 

* Metaph 1027^ 25 : oiJ yap ictri #cal to dX 7 }dks & toT$ Ttpaypxiaw, otov to 

fiky dyaJdov dXijBiss tcoK&v euBit tltevBos, oAA’ iy ' irepl 8c ra dtrXa Kal rd ri 

iariv odB* iix Buamiq^ 

® 1027** «9~I028« 4. 


Vol. ii, p. 275. 
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are forms without matter, dieer actualities without any residue of 
unrealized potentiality (like, for example, God) ; or because, being 
the essential nature of the substances that are composite of form 
and matter, they constitute in them aU that is intelligible or 
definable, i.e. all that is genumely real The only possible appre- 
hension, Aristotle maintains, of these perfectly intelligible, and 
therefore supremely real, simple facts is an intellectual act which, 
if it takes place at aU, must be true, because, in such an act, 
thought is in contact with (i.e. is immediately and undividedly 
'one’ or continuous with) the indivisible whole which is its object. 
To apprehend a simple fact or real at all is to apprehend it whole 
and wholly ; no partial apprehension and no misapprehension — ^no 
error and no falsity — ^are possible. The only alteHiative is sheer 
nescience (ayroto), a blank within the faculty of inteEectual appre- 
hension, a gap in to vorjriKovJ 

The intellection or affirmation of a simple real, 'therefore (the 
voTjais or (fidcns tusv airXuv or rcov aawderwv), is true in a totally 
different sense from that in which'a silent or spoken judgement (a 
So^a or act of Sidvoia, or a Kdra^oois or dTT6<f)acns) is true. A judge- 
ment is true, if it connects or separates thoughts in accordance 
with the real junctions and severances of the elements of a complex 
fact: and its truth is opposed to a possible misconnexion or mis- 
separation, i e to various degrees of falsity and error. But the 
intellectual act (the v6r]<ns or ^6.<ns), which apprehends or affirms a 
simple real, is true in the sense of infallible: its occurrence is the 
self-manifestation of fact, its very being is truth.® When Ross says 
that 'true knowledge is an absurd expression’ — ^that it is tauto- 
logous and therefore absurd to affirm that knowledge is true, he is 
using the term ‘true’ as the opposite of ‘false’ . The very meaning of 
knowledge is a cognizance or a thought which is true not false. 
But it would clearly be no less absurd to deny that knowledge was 
true. For, indeed, knowledge is truth: truth is its essence. 

In this passage, then, if I understand it rightly, ■* Aristotle 
maintains that there are acts of conceptual apprehension, of 
intellectual intuition, which must be sharply distinguished from 
discursive tiidugBT or judgement. An act of intellectual intuition 
'.he calls vmjcns: and the discursive activity of thinking he calls 
StdroM. In an act of intellectual intuition, m a vdrjms, we have a 
single indivisible actuality, the very being of which is truth. What 

* Cl 1052* 2-4. 

* Cl Metaph, B 1051^ 22-1052* 4; De anima, e g. 430^ 27-31. 
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is true, in this case, is one whole : and the whole is simple, i.e. incom- 
posite. If we speak of it as a fact {vpayfui), it is, we must remember, 
a fact, the very occurrence and being of wMch is a being-apprehended, 
a being-thought, or betng-knotem. And if we speak of it as a ‘ thought ’ 
or ‘thinking’, we must remember that it is not btdvoiA but vorimsi 
i.e. not an activity by which the intellect separates or connects its 
thoughts so as to represent the distingui^able elements, and their 
relation within a complex real, but an indivisible act by which it 
'makes contact’, and ‘becomes” one', with the indivisible real 
which it ‘ thinks ’ — ^so that the latter is whole, and whoUy absorbed, 
in the ‘thinking’.*, 

§ 4. The method of logic is reflective and critical analysis 

Having described in outline the subject-matter of logic — ^and 
having explained the terms employed in the description — have 
now to explain and justify what I said of its method: that the 
Amethod of logic, because of the concreteness of its subject-matter, 

I is the method distinctive of all philosophical explanation: viz. 
reflective and critical analysis. 

A. In what sense is logic an analysis of knowledge-or-truth? 

I . ‘Analysis’ is a popular term somewhat indiscriminately applied 
to various intellectuaT ^oceHures whereby — ^in everyday life and 
in scientific investigations!— a subject is elucidated. Is there any 
single principle underlying these various applications? Is it 
possible, by examining some examples of its common use, to find 
and formulate an unambiguous central meaning for the term? 
And, if so, can it then be shown that Analysis (thus understood, 
but with the qualification ‘reflective and critical’) properly applies 
to the method of logic ? It seems worth while to make the attempt. 
Let us consider therefore the following examples. 

In a practical perplexity, enHghtenmentis sought by an analyst^ 
Sit the atuation; and we expect to understand an unusual occur- 
rence by an analysis of the conditions of its happening. The 
geometer explains a figure by analysing it into its spatial elements 
and their relations ; or by a more ultimate analysis which enables 
him to view it as the result of a construction in accordance with 
a constitutive equation. In the ‘analjrtical’ 6r ‘co-ordinate’ 

* Cf., e.g., Metaph. 8 1051^ 22: if tknrtp oiSi SiajBis tiA ToiJrau' t 4 oM, oSrus 
t4 thax, a 4 A* eon ... to itiv Biyetv koI a^Bts . . ., ro B* AyPoetv Beyydpfiv, 

1052* I t 4 8* iXijBh t 6 TOSS' Toifro ' t 4 84 i^tiiSos oBk torw, oSSi aarar^, oAX’ tiymta ktX. 
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geometry of Descartes, for example, the intuitable spatial form 
(the curve, say, which we perceive or imagine) is explained by an 
analysis which substitutes for it an algebraical formula expressing 
the law of its generation. For, since the position of any point in a 
plane can be imiquely determined by its distance from two inter- 
secting axes in that plane (its distance along lines parallel to those 
axes), it is possible (as Descartes showed) to express in an alge- 
braical formula (a constitutive equation) a law prescnbing the suc- 
cessive positions through which a given point must flow if it is to 
generate any required intuitable line. The intuitable line is thus 
explained by analysis — ^i.e. by resolution into points (or successive 
positions of a point) each of wlfldi is uniquely determinable by the 
application of a single principle, 

A motion, again, is explained by analysis into simple components 
— as the composition, for example, of the two (or. more) simple 
motions which would have resulted from the. operation of two 
(or more) precisely definable (calculable) forces. Or the chemist 
explains water and sulphuric acid by analysing them into such- 
and-such elements, combined in such-and-such proportionate 
amounts. 

Along with this popular and somewhat indiscriminate use of the 
term ‘analysis' there goes an equally popular and indiscriminate 
use of the complementary term ‘s3mthesis' or its synonyms.* Full 
CTi%htenment in our practical perplexity demands a synthesis (or 
is iit a re^synthesis ?) as well as an analysis ; we have to construct 
(or is it to re-construct or re-constitute ?) the situation out of the 
elements we have reached by analysing. We have to sum or put 
together the conditions of the complex occurrence. The geometrical 
figure must be constructed in imagination by a synthesis (or a 
re-s3mthesis) of its spatial elements — so that they are viewed in 
their relations, and the intuitable individuality of the figure (its 
uniquely characteristic shape) is restored. * The curve must be 
generated by an imaginative construction — by a re-synthesis of 
the points (or the positions) which have been severely defined 
(uniquely determined) in accordance with the constitutive equa- 
tion — ^so that the successive and discrete positions become a flow, 
a continuous path with a uniquely mdividual intuitable character. 

A similar reversal of the anal^ic procedure — a. constructive or 
re-constructive procedure, a s3aithesis or re-synthesis — ^is expressed 
or implied in the other examples. If, for example, the motion of 
the earth rotmd the sun is to be explained, we have to regard it as 
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though it were the joint (but single) eifect of the two simple forces 
which our analysis has led us to postulate ; we have to re-compose 
in our thought the simple component motions which would have 
been produced by the separate actions of the force of gravity and 
of the force of propulsion ad infinitum onwards in a straight line. 
And the re-composition of these hypothetical components has to 
re-create a motion imaginably single, imagmably circular through- 
out. 

Lastly, the explanation of a compound by chemical analysis has 
to be supplemented — ^to put it at its lowest — by a correspond- 
ing s3mthesis. Water, for example, or sulphuric acid has to be 
conceived — ^at the very least — as the elements (or their atoms) 
re-synthesized (combined) in accordance with a determinate struc- 
tural plan, a characteristic scheme of arrangement. It is clearly no 
explanation of water to analyse it into a plurality of hydrogen 
atoms and half as, many oxygen atoms. At the very least the 
plurality must be sjmthesized and ordered. The atoms must be 
conceived, for example, as constituting a mosaic with an individual 
pattern. And the scheme of their grouping — ^the plan of their 
s3mthesis, the pattern of their mosaic — ^is vital to the ‘ explanation 
For apart from it there is nothing (in the chemist’s account) which 
could even pretend to explain the glaring contrast between the 
actions and reactions of the free gases, and the actions and 
reactions of water.* 

2. The examples I have quoted differ greatly inter se; and the 
list could easily be extended so as to include many more, difiering 
at least as much both from one another and from those already 
considered. Nevertheless, it seems, at first sight, a plausible con- 
tention that all these various applications of the term ‘anal3?sis’ 
embody a single principle; all execute in variations the same 
theme. The subject of study is something whidi is in some sense a 
whole and therefore complex. Because it is complex, it is relatively 
obscure and stands in need of explanation ; and because it is a whole, 
it must in some sense contain or consist of parts, i e. relatively 
simple constituents or factors. In a word, the single principle is 
simplification; to expla in is always to analyse, for to analyse is 
to simplify: In all these^amples, it seems, analysis has a central 
and unambiguous meaning; it is the reduction of a relat ively 
‘comple^.,suh|.ect o£ study tcT'^Sins which, being Snpler or 
^njple, axe relatively or aBsSlutely se^~evidmt. 

* Cf . below, pp. 43-4. 
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Thus, for example, an extended whole is dissected into its 
constituent parts, into its simpler spatial elements (the lines and 
angles and their quantitative relations) ; or it is resolved into the 
simplest spatial elements, from which it can be generated, and the 
law for its genesis. Or a chemical compound is simplified by reduc- 
tion to the factors which have combined to constitute it, and the 
law or formula of their combination. Or a motion, which cannot 
otherwise be understood (i e. assigned to any known force as its 
mathematically calculable effect), is explained as the sum or 
balance of two simple motions — which are not (and are not sup- 
posed to be) actually contained within the motion they explain, 
but which are mathematically calculable effects of forces, thg laws 
of whose operation are known. Or, lastly, an imusual (and there- 
fore obscure) occurrence is elucidated by being shown to be the 
condudmg phase in a single continuous change which (at an earlier 
phase of its duration) can be resolved into a plurality of simple 
(and therefore clearly conceivable) constituent events.* 

But the plausibility of this contention vanishes on examination 
In what follows I will try to show (i) that the supposed single 
principle is not a principle of explanation at aU — ^i.e e^toation 
is not analysis in the sense of simplification. Next (ii) I shall point 
out that the examples whidi appeared to embody this illusory 
principle do in fact (though very imperfectly) embody a quite 
different intellectual procedure — ^the -only procedure which is 
genuinely explanatory. For so far as, in these examples, anything 
is indeed elucidated and understood, the explanatory process is 
not an analysis into simples accompanied or followed by a S3m- 
t^sTs; it is an .analysis whichis of necessity synthetic. 

3 (i) Explanation is not analysis the sense of simplification. 
The single principle, which was supposed to underlie, and to be 
varied in, all our examples, presupposed that whatever is to be 
explained is in some sense a whole and therefore complex. The 

* Cause and effect, when adequately conceived, differ from logical antecedent 
and consequent (condition and conditioned) not in pnnciple but because the 
logical nexus is displayed m a temporal and perceptible change, from which it 
has to be disentangled and abstracted It is the logical nexus (the reciprocal 
necessary imphcation of condition and conditioned) which is the essence of the 
conception of cause and effect (cf also below, Study II, p. i66). But, short of 
adequate and ultimate analysis, we do commonly apply the term 'cause' to the 
(temporally) preceding phase or stage of a continuous change, and the term 'effect' 
to the (temporally) subsequent or remainmg phase or stage Cf. Bosanquet's 
treatment of cause as 'one of the incomplete forms of ground' [JLogic^, vol i, 
pp. 250 ff.). 
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expUcandum (it was further assumed) since it is a whole must in 
some sense consist of parts ; and the parts must be (relatively or 
absolutely) simple and therefore (relatively or absolutely)' self- 
evident. Hence to analyse the expUcandum is to resolve it into 
constituents which, being simple, are self-evident, and so to 
‘explain’ it > Now,»clearly, it is only under one assumption (and 
an assumption which does not seem to be warranted by the facts) 
that analysis so understood (viz. — ^resolution of a complex into 
its simpler or simple elements) could ever seem to be an explana- 
tion. What that assumption is may best be set out by the help of 
two well-known pronouncements — ^viz. Plato’s assertion in the 
Theadetus that anyt^g is a whole, the whole of it must be all 
the parts’,® and Leibniz’s statement, at the beginning of the 
Monadology, that ‘a compound is nothing but a collection or 
aggregate of simple things — ^i.e. things without parts’. 

~ If we couldT ass^e that everything in the universe is either 
simple or a mere togetherness of simples, and that the simple, 
because it is simple, is self-evident: then, under these assumptions, 
there would be a certain plausibility in the view that a me^od of 
analysis in the sense of simplification is the only genuine, and the 
only possible, method of explanation. But, as I must go on to 
show, even if we were entitled to make these assumptions (and I 
diall urge presently that we are not), the supposed analysis would 
not in fact be an explanation. 

Before proceeding, however, I ought to guard against a mis- 
understanding. Neither Plato nor Leibniz does in fact assmne (in 
the sense I am supposing) that everything in the universe is either 
simple or a mere togetherness of simples The statements I quoted 
from them, interpreted in the bare and tmqualified sense I have 
put upon them, do not adequately express their views. 

Eor Plato certaMy ^d not believe that all wholes are nothi ng 
but the sums of their jparts ; 'nof "could he consisteiitly havexes-. 
gard^'any mere smn or aggregate as. Jin any genuine sense) a 
■vpiole. j\nd in the philosophy of XSbniz the simple things are thp 
Monads. Now the Monad is without parts in the sense that it is 
nof a quantitative sum or an extended whole; but it ‘enfolds 
within itself’ or is potentially an infinite qualitative variety (viz. 
the infinitely graded detail which is ‘the Universe’, i.e. the total 
scale or hierarchy of aU the Monads). And though the Monad is 

* Cl above, pp 29-30 

^ Theaetetus 204 A - . . av ^ to oXqv dvdyiai to vdvra fiipTj €tvatr 
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simple, its simplicity is that of a principle of change ; for its actual 
being is the unrolling of a series of changing states or conditions of 
itself. Each of these passing states is ‘a many expressed in one’ 
(i.e. a ‘perception’) ; and every change — every passing from per- 
ception to perception — ^is due to ‘the activity of an internal 
principle’ (‘appetition’) in the Monad ' ■' 

Consider the first of the two assumptions (the second will occupy 
\ us later) under which alone the supposed principle of explanation 
! might seem to be justified. Every explicandum, we are to assume, 
is a togetherness — ^assemblage, collection, aggregate, or sum — of 
simples. Now either (a) the explicandum is genuinely one and 
; whole in virtue of this ‘togetherness’ of its constituents. Jf so, 
'the togetherness is essential to its being, distinguishes it from other 
Cassemblages and from simples which are not together. The to- 
f gethemess, therefore, is precisely that which needs tp be explained. 
) Yet since the togetherness is not one of the simple constituents 
which are together, it necessarily eludes the supposed explanatory 
/procedure. For that is analysis, i.e. resolution into simple con- 
stituents ; and it cannot explain, but can only disintegrate and ex- 
plain a'^^the unity and wholeness of the explicandum it resolves. 
(SFj^w^xplicandum is indeed nothing but many simples. Their 
togetherness is illusory, the explicandum is not really (but only 
appears to be) a whole and one. If so, there is nothing to analyse 
or explain. There is no whole, nothing complex, not even an aggre- 
gate There is no analysis, for there is nothing to resolve; the 
-•'ii^posed explanatory procedure is the reiterated assertion of a 
many against an unexplained illusion of imity. There is this and 
this and 1Ms‘. many items, each simple and self-evident per se. 
~ So much was assumed ab initio. And so much, and no more, is 
reiterated to the end. The assemblage or togetherness of the items 
— ^the unity and wholeness of the supposed explicandum — ^are swept 
aside as illusory appearance ; and the fact of the Elusion is ignored, 
j The supposed principle, then, is not established — even on the 
j assumption that every explicandum is no more than an aggregate 
I of simples and that the simple as such is self-evident. And the 
assumptions are unwarranted. For within our experience: [a) 
Nothing is simple, and nothing is, qua simple, self-evident, and 
(6) No whole-of-parts or one-of-many is ever a mere aggregate or 
sum. The whole is always more than all its parts ; the one-of-many 
j can never be identified with all its items. 

* Cf. Monadohgy, § 15. 
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As to the first of these assertions — viz. that nothing is simple 
and self-evident — ^this -will, I hope, establish itself in the next 
ensuing Logical Study. There (unless I am mistaken) a reasoned 
investigation and discussion will force us to recognize fibat there 
dre no sirnple elements of reality — or none at least that can be 
experienced or known. There is "no minimal constituent — no unit 
or atom — of absolute fact, which evidences itself, which is imme- 
diately presented, to sense or thought; there is no primary or 
ultimate da^um — nothing given and eo ipso guaranteed; there is 
no intuition (whether sensuous or intellectual) which constitutes 
a unity at once of absolute awareness and of absolute fact. 

The second assertion — viz. that within our experience no one-of- 
many, or no wJuole-of -parts, is ever a mere aggregate or sum — requires 
some further explanation and defence; for it seems to be exposed 
to a very obvious objection. 

The ones-of-many, which we experience, may be arranged on a 
kind of scale Al one extreme of this scale there are genTiine 
wholes or imities — e.g a living organism, a mind. These only the 
most thoughtless person would identify with aggregates or sums. 
And at the other extreme of our imaginary scale there are mere 
aggregates — a, heap of stones, a drawerful of papers, a pound of 
tobacco — ^which nobody could mistake for genuine ones or wholes. 

Between these two extremes there fall a variety of debatable 
examples — a suit of clotjies, a chemical compound, a crystal — 
which, it might perhaps be argued, are both ^oles or unities and ^ 
aggregates or sums, according as they are considered from one or 
tte other, equally defensible though partial, point of view. But (and 
this is the objection we are to devdop and to meet) if we disregard 
these debatable examples, there are also, in the middle range of 
our imagin ary scale, some mdisputable and undisputed examples 
which must be regarded as aggregates or sums, and yet also as 
genuinely one and whole; e g. the numbers and the figures which 
are the subjects of the mathematician’s study. 

The number 7, for example (to take first an example from the 
domain of arithmetic), is on the one hand a mere sum or aggregate. 
It is so many smaller numbers, and in the end so many units, 
added together. That is what is meant when, for example, 7 is 
equated with 6-fi, or 5-I-2, or i added to i six times in succession. 
Unless 7 were a mere aggregate, the operations of the arithmeti- 
cian could not apply to it. 

And yet, on the other hand, it is genuinely one and whole. It 

4746 D 
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is an individual integer, distinct from all others. It has its 
imique position in the series of integers. It possesses arithmetical 
properties and functions peculiarly its own. Unless 7 were thus 
uniquely individual, many arithmetical judgements, in which it 
is the subject — ^judgements universally accepted as true — ^would 
have no meaning or application. It would n® longer be true, for 
example, that 7 and no other number is the square-root of 49. 

Or — ^to take next examples from the objects of geometry — con- 
sider the circle, or again the cube. Each beyond question is 
genuinely one and whole; a uniquely individual type of figure, 
having its own special position in that conceivable graded system, 
which would set out exhaustively, and in order, the possible 
specifications of extended whole (plane surface or.soUd). And of 
each, in virtue of its uniquely individual character, certain geo- 
metrical propositions must be affirmed and denied, which can be 
truly affirmed and denied of nothing else. The circld, for example, 
alone among plane figures, is such that the line’ which delimits it, 
is at aU points equidistant from a single point within the figure. 
The cube must be-— and nothing else can be — contained by six 
equal squares. 

And yet each of these extended wholes is the aggregate and 
collocation of lesser extended wholes which are its parts. For the 
circle (or the cube) can be disintegrated in thought at any line (or 
any plane) into constituent parts — ^intp lesser plane figures (or 
lesser solids). And the ideal division, from which the parts result, 
leaves them unaltered — ^at all events, nothing more than ideal 
aggregation (collocation or juxtaposition in thought) is required 
to reintegrate them and thus to restore their respective wholes. 

Draw in thought a diameter within the circle. You have ao ipso 
effected an ideal separation between two constituent semicircles of 
the whole; for the conceived (ideally drawn) diameter is their 
juncture and their cleavage. It is the base of either and of both, and 
the boundary excluding each from the other. Start, then, in your 
thought from the two semicircles thus separated by ideal division. 
Bring them once more together by ideal collocation, oppose them 
base to base, or limit to limit. You have restored in thought the 
whole you had in thought divided. Once more the two bases or 
limits have become — ^what they were in the original circle — a. single 
ideal diameter, which is for both semicircles the line of cleavage 
and of juncture, their common boundary, excluding each from 
the other and confining each within its proper share of the whole. 
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In general terms, then, the objection may be stated as followsj '/ 
Amongst the objects of our experience there are genume wholes , 
or ones-of-many, which, nevertheless, can be explained by an . 
analysis into simple constituents or parts — e.g. the numbers, 
solids, and plane figures with which arithmetic and geometry are 
concerned. For these entities, though genuinely whole or indivi-/; 
dual, are also undeniably sums or aggregates 

And to this objection the answer that must be made is this. It 
is true that the whole procedure of the arithmetician or geometer 
presupposes that the numbers and figures, of which the worlds 
or domains of their sciences consist, do in fact combine these two 
characters, presupposes that they are, from one point of view, mere 
aggregates, and yet, from another pomt of view, individual t37pes, 
wholes, unities. This is the fundamental assumption (the vwodeats), 
without which these sciences could not come into being or work 
at all. ’ ^ 

But it does not follow that there are in our experience genuine 
wholes which yet are mere aggregates — ^which therefore can be 
adequately explained and understood by an analysis of the kind 
supposed — ^i.e. an analysis which resolves them into simple con- 
stituents. The two characters — ^wholeness or unity, and being a 
mere aggregate of simple constituents — ^if each is taken as absolute, 
as rigid and without any qualifying conditions, incompatible. 
Their combination — ^which arithmetic and geometry take for 
granted, and must take for granted for the limited purposes of 
their investigation — cannot be conceived, i.e. thought out, without 
self-contradiction ; so long, that is, as each is predicated categori- 
cally and unconditionally and, so to say, merely side-by-side with 
the other, of the ‘same’ (abstractly the same) subject. 

One must agree, in the main, with the view taken by Aristotle* 
in regard to the limitations under which arithmetic and geometry 
and aU the speaal sciences necessarily work. The arithmetician, 
for example, is concerned only with a single abstracted diaracter 
or side of things — that in them, or of them, in virtue of which they 
can be regarded as one or again as many: their coimtable or 
numerable aspect. He isolates by definition this feature of the 
facts — ^abstracts and substantiates it. And so he is led to postulate 

^ Cl Anst. Metaph 1077^ 12-1078* 31. The doctrine Anstotle maintains in this 
passage, in regard to the ‘assumptions* made by the special sciences, seems to me 
tme in principle and in the mam ; though his exposition is too closdly bound up 
•with his special theory of demonstration, and mth some of the more disputable 
of his ‘ metaphysical * tenets, to be accepted (-without modification) in all its details. 
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a world of slieerly countable entities, i.e. of entities which are 
nothing but the proper subjects and results of arithmetical opera- 
tions; nothing but units and aggregates of units. But the world 
he thus postulates or assumes — ^and the bare units and integers of 
which it consists — ^are fictions: they are (like legal fictions) known 
to be unreal and impossible, but supposed* (for a limited and 
definite theoretical purpose) to be (not only possible but) 'fact'. 
They exist (so to speak) and are conceivable only by agreement 
or convention for they have been made by exaggerating a single 
essential moment in the constitution of fact to the suppression of 
a contrasted moment which is no less essential. They are con- 
ceivable only by agreement, not dvAws: i.e. they cannot be thought 
out, for to think them out would mean to reconstitute them 
ab initio — ^to correct the omission in the original iwd^ecris — the 
assumption by which the domain of the science w^ constituted. 
To introduce the eliminated moment ex post /cwfo— to admit into 
the context of the science propositions which imply that the sup- 
posed mere sums are somehow and also genuinely individual and 
whole — ^softens the appearance of paradox, but only at the cost 
of self-contradiction It is not to conceive — to think out — the 
combination of these characters (which, taken in isolation, are con- 
flicting, and mutually destructive) in a single intelligible subject. 

But though, in this sense, the arithmetician’s assumption is -a 
‘fiction’, there is not necessarily any errpr or falsity in his making 
or employment of it. On the contrary: as he makes and uses it, 
his procedure, normally, at all events, is both legitimate and 
necessary. For his purpose is to emphasize one abstracted charac- 
ter of fact ; to study it in isolation, knowing that, so taken, it is 
not any longer fact or character of fact ; and to work out in this 
(the only possible) manner the full implications of the numera- 
bility of things In so far, however, as he remains true to his initial 
assumption, his explanatory procedure is artificially restricted, and 
his results are fictitious entities of a fictitious world. 

This shows itself in many ways,® one of which we have already 

* Cl Plato, Hep. 533 C* <3 yap apy^ o pfj otBe, reXevrfi 81 Kal rdt peraSv 08 

cTBev avpTri'rrXeKrai, rls pr^x^^ rotavnyv opoXoyiav irorl iman^p'ijv yevioOai; 

* There is a clear and forcible exposure of the inherent hmitations and defects 
of ‘mathematical reasoning' in Bradley, Logzc\ vol ii, pp 603-7. I quote (from 
p. 604) a few sentences which summarize the ‘ fictitious * character of the numerical 
world ‘Anthmetic appears to require the following postulates Every unit can 
be taken as the integer of an indefinite number of units Every integer can be 
taken as one among an indefimte number of units in a larger integer. Hence every 
integer is actually contamed m a larger integer, and actually contains all its own 
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seen The explanatory procedure which is employed in arithmetic 
IS often supposed to be the proper movement of the intellect as 
such, i.e. a movement of analysis and synthesis. Yet (as we have 
seen) withm the area defined by the arithmetician’s modems — 
within the domain he postulates taken strictly as his postulate 
defines it — ^there call be nothing to analyse and no determinate 
product of synthesis, except by the inconsistent introduction of 
the notion of genuine wholeness and individuality. And, as we 
have also seen, the complex entities of that domain, the supposed 
mere sums, are in fact (even within arithmetic) each the sole 
owner of special properties — and thus by implication (and incon- 
sistently) conceived as genuine ones and wholes. 

'<^4 (h). Our examples imperfectly embody analysis of a different: 
kind Let us now go back to the examples in which the relatively 
coi^lex (and therefore obscure) appeared at first sight to be ex- 
'pl^ed by simplifijCation, i e by analysis into simpler or simple 
(and therefore self-evident) constituents. A closer study of them 
will show that m so far as we really explam the practical per- 
plexity, the unusual occurrence, the intuitable curve, the earth’s 
revolution, or the chemical compound, the explanation is not 
merely analysis ; and the analysis, which is contributory to it. is 
not a resolution mto simples. 

*That the explanatory procedure is not merely analysis was 
virtually admitted m my former description. For, as we saw, there 
was needed, to complete the explanation, an accompan3iTng or a 
subsequent reversal of the ansdjrais — a synthesis, construction, 
composition, combination, or at any rate a re-s3mthesis or re-con- 
stitution. But there is a suggestio falsi in this way of describing the 
explanatory procedure. For it suggests that first the exphcandum 
is pulverized by analysis, reduced to a heap of mutually exclusive 
elements ; and that then the inherently repellent items are reunited 
by synthesis. But if indeed our ancdysis were a pulverization of 
this kind, no s3mthesis of ours — ^nothing short of a miracle — could 
reunite the grains of dust. . 

'If our actual procedure, in the examples I have quoted, is to 
elucidate anjihing or to explain at all, it must embody a very 

smaller units. And every unit can be taken as a unit, and actually is a unit, in 
a special integer, and also in every other possible special integer larger than itself. 
But such a world and its processes cannot possibly, to my mind, have more than 
a relative truth and reality They hold good, and can be used, that is, only for 
certain purposes and under certain conditions, and these conditions, or some of 
them, we throughout, as suits our purpose, ignore,* 
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different principle. MS«tead of bemg an analysis into simples 
accompanied, or followed, by a sjmthesis, it must be (from the 
start and throughout) a dual movement — a movement of analysis 
and S3mthesis in one. (^ procedure must be two-edged; and if 
we are to give it its proper title, we must not be afraid of verhal 
contradiction, but must call it a ‘s3mthetic sCnalysis’ or an ‘ana- 
lytic S3mthesis ’. It must discriminate in connecting and connect 
m discriminating; and must render the explicandum not more 
simple but more definite, i.e. more explicitly complex. , 

'What I am suggesting amounts to this' in so far as any intel- 
lectual procedure is genuinely explanatory, that which is being 
explained (the explicandum) must be (or be taken as) whole or 
unitary, and must retain this character throughout the process. 
At first the explicandum is relatively vague — ^vague both as regards 
its wholeness or structural unity, and as regards the detail, the 
diversity, by including and unif}dng which it is its’elf unitary or 
whole. But in, and by, the explanatory process, it is gradually made 
more definite m both respects: both the nature of t he deta il which 
is unified, and the nature of the unification, become, gradually and 
simultaneously (by one and the same process), more distinct. To 
explain, therefore, is (I suggested) essentially and in principle to 
exhibit an exphcandum (which is single in its complexity ; which 
is unitary and whole in, and throughout, a varied detail) as a 
structurally definite, or well-ordered, system of intnnsically rdated 
terms. 

An intellectual procedure, therefore, is genuinely explanatory 
so far as it achieves such an ideal: that is, so far as it brings out, 
makes distinct, the items of a detail by bringing out and making 
distinct the modes of their connexion, the structural unity (plan) 
of that whole, of which they are the detail; in a word, so far as 
it is a two-edged discursus, analysing by synthesizing and synthesiz- 
ing by analysing . . 

That was the suggestion. Let us see how far, on closer considera- 
tion, our former examples confirm it. 

(«) The first two (the practical perplexity and the unusual 
occurrence) need to be specified i For hitherto there is no more 

* Specification, it may be said, is not enongb miividualization is demanded. 
"Wot it is nonsense to speak of an example, unless you set out, in all its smgulax 
detail, an actual case of perplexiiy and enlightenment, and an actual explanation 
of a given and singular startling event But so to indtinduaUze them is, strictly, 
impossible , and a description, which might pass muster as an individualisation 
(m a loose and popular sense), is beyond the scope of these studies In any case. 
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than a vague and general sketch, in vMf^-expUcandum (what is 
to be explained) and elucidation (the advance in understanding) 
are equally uncertain. 

In the practical perplexity, then, the agent has to make a 
decision: to refuse or to accept, or to suggest a compromise in 
regard to, an offer for the purchase of his house. What here is the 
expUcandwn — ^the perplexing situation which is to be elucidated? 
At first it is a vague and ill-defined totality of considerations and 
interests ; one and whole by reference to his present feelings, if I 
may use that most slippery term to express the formal immediacy 
and unity of the agent’s total present state or attitude of mind, 
inclu^g the vaguely formed and vaguely articulated idea of the 
field within which his final decision must fall. And if, by taking 
thought, the agent can obtain enlightenment, it is only because 
the thought lie takes (his intellectual procedure) organizes this 
vague totality by discriminating items of its detail — ^items which 
it eo ipso connects and orders in their relevance to (their bearing 
upon) the alternative possibihties between which in the end he 
have to decide.,..^ithin the confused mass of circumstances 
which were comprised in the initial totality — ^which were loosely 
unified by falling all together within his ‘outlook’ or attitude of 
mind — ^there gradually emerges, in and by the two-edged activity 
which is his thinking, a nuclear system of distinct and definitely 
related elements. And the distinction of these elements is the 
ground of their connexion: viz. the idea of the articulated field 
within which the final decision wfil have to fall. It is this idea 
which has been present to his mind vaguely from the start, which 
guides and controls his dehberations throughout and which grows 
more definite, more precisely articulated, in the process It is, 
therefore, this field of the possible alternatives which is explained 
and better understood as the result of taking thought in his 
practical perplexity. * It becomes more definite in its detail and 
in the relations to one another of the alternative possibilities of 
choice wi thin it: and gradually the confused mass of detail, 
included in the perplexing situation, becomes arranged and 
cleaned up by reference to its bearing upon one or the other of 
the ‘articulations’ in this field of his choice. 

Or, again, I am startled by an unusual occurrence — the sudden 
angry outburst (say) of a colleague at a meeting. WTiat is here the 

however, it is possible to coixfirm the prmciple, for which I am contending, in 
specific or typical examples. 
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expUcmdum ? What is it that startles me ; that sets me casting 
about for an explanation , that m the sequel receives elucidation ? 
What startles me {to sketch the specific or typical form of the 
problem) is the apparent irrationality of the outburst — ^its seeming 
abruptness and want of motive, which isolate it and make it stand 
out in glaring contrast to the equable flow of axeasoned discussion. 
From the first, that is to say, the expUcandum includes (more or 
less implicitly) a wider context, both contemporaneous with, and 
preceding, the outburst. It is by contrast to this wider context 
that the occurrence is startling and sets me thinkmg. And the first 
stage of my explanatory procedure renders some section within this 
context more exphcit ; or (for this is the inseparable obverse of the 
same process) expands the apparently isolated event into a con- 
tinuing change, of which it is the culminating phase or climax. I 
recall, for example, this and that argument in the precedmg debate, 
or this and that tone of the speakers, which I now recognize (work- 
ing backwards from the outburst) to have been provocative; I 
recall this and that premomtory warning in my colleague’s bearing 
and gestures — ^symptoms (as I now see) of the fury gathering in 
his soul. And so far, my explanatory procedure brmgs out, within 
the whole presented and remembered scene, a sectional change — 
a variety of events unified by a smgle significant trend. The 
features I characterize and accentuate are phases of a continuous 
development culminatmg in my colleague’s angry intervention, 
it is by their relevance to his state of mind that they are dis- 
criminated and eo ipso connected. If, in such an example, there is 
any further advance in understanding, the next stage of my explana- 
tory procedure would determine more precisely the outline and 
the constituent phases of this sectional change. It would both 
narrow and generalize the expUcandum'. defining it, for example, 
as the change from calm interest to fury within a human soul, of 
such and such a character and education, as it responds to such 
and such influences (such and such changing phases) in its moral 
and intellectual environment. And finally, perhaps, by an intel- 
lectual process still in principle the same — ^still in principle a 
synthetic analysis, or an anal3rtic synthesis — ^there would emerge 
within the moral or psychological development, as the inteU^ible 
law or prinaple it embodies, a nexus of terms (condition and con- 
ditioned, antecedent and consequent) precisely defined and recipro- 
cally necessitating one another. 

(6) It is sufficiently clear already that, in the three remaining 
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examples, the explanatory procedure conforms to the same general 
principle F or though it is common enough to speak of the analysis 
of a compound into its elementary constituents, of the resolution 
of a curve, or of the composition of a motion, we have already seen 
the inaccuracy of such phrases. The exphcanda (water, for example, 
the intuitable curve', the earth’s revolution) are not mere aggre- 
gates — even though it is disputable whether, or how far, they are 
self-coherent, i e. genuinely whole or individual.* And as to the 
atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, the successive positions occupied 
by the point in its flow, or the components of the revolution — 
these supposed simple constituents are either not contained at all, 
or not contained in their unmodified simplicity, in the compounds 
or complexes which are being explained. 

Thus, as we saw, the chemist’s analysis is in principle synthetic. 
The expUcandifm (for example, water) emerges, in and through his 
explanatory procedure, not as a mere beap or plurality of hydrogen 
and oxygen atoms, but as an ordered grouping and arrangement 
of them His explanation of water issues in effect in the conception 
of a mosaic of a very definite pattern — a. mosaic in which each 
atom of oxygen grips firmly to itself two atoms of hydrogen. The 
simple constituents, therefore, are not contained in their simplicity 
or as such m the compound. They are contained, if they can be said 
to be contained in it at all, only in that radically modified state 
which they assume when locked together in the mosaic. To the 
eye of scientific faith, no doubt, the hydrogen and oxygen are 
present in the water; for, if the mosaic be dismtegrated, there will 
be simple atoms, moving freely m their isolation, and exhibiting 
(if a sufficient number of them is collected) the characteristic 
properties of these two gases. But so long as the mosaic exists, the 
grouped atoms behave as no free atoms of oxygen or hydrogen 
ever dream of behaving; their properties — their actions and 
reactions — are those of a liquid and not of a gas ; and it is thus and 
only thus (only thus altered beyond recognition by their grouping) 
that oxygen and hydrogen ‘constitute’, that is, are contained in, 
water.® 

* A chemical compound was quoted before (p 33) as a complex which (like, for 
example, a crystal or a suit of clothes) was neiSier indisputably an aggregate, nor 
beyond question a genuine whole The curve and the revolution, though individual 
and whole for intuition or imagmation, must be classed with the fictitious entities 
of mathematical science (cf above, pp 33~7)- 

^ It remains true that no atom is * contained * as such and unalUfed in the com- 
pound, whether we conceive the atom in the old-fashioned manner {i.e, as a 
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The intuitable curve (to pass to our next example) contains no 
points ; nor is the flow which generates it a series of fixed positions. 
Doubtless, whenever I in thought arrest the flow, I conceive a 
fixed position, uniquely determinable in accordance with the 
constitutive equation of the curve ; an ideal limit, at which the 
flow is halted and from which it will be resmfled And doubtless, 
wherever I divide the intuitable curve, I create in thought a 
point or a duahty of points — ^the ideal limit, which joins and 
separates the divided portions of the disintegrated whole. But 
these fixed positions, and these points of jimcture and division, 
are not constituents of the flow or of the curve it generates. And 
in this respect our former description did less than justice fo the 
paradoxical nature of the geometer’s proceedings. The successively 
defined discrete positions we admitted* have to become a flow; 
the geometer’s analysis has to be supplemented by, a re-S3mthesis, 
by an imagmative construction which generates the curve in its 
continuous and umquely individual character But the geometer’s 
actual procedure is more parodoxical than that. For the discrete 
positions, as he conceives them, do not become, but are, a flow ; he 
posits and, m positing, cancels their discretion. He supposes the 
flow arrested, so that its arrests are fixed definable positions, dis- 
criminated from, and serially connected with, one another; and 
so far the flow is analysed into fictitious constituents and eo ipso 
S57nthesized by their fictitious relations. But he also supposes 
(unless, in my ignorance of mathematics, I misunderstand him) 
that the flow continues unchecked through its arrests; and this 
supposition contradicts the first supposal, and cancels the discre- 
tion and the serial relatedness of the fictitious constituents. Yet 
unless his explanatory procedure is thus glaringly self-contra- 
dictory, it does not even pretend to elucidate the expUcandwn, 
viz. the intuitable curve. 

Finally, the revolution of the earth round the sun may be 
resolved mathematically into two component movements — ^viz. 
a movement tending to persist ad infimUm in a straight line, and 
a movement at right angles to the first — ^viz. a movement of 
gravitation towards the centre of the sun. So far, the explanatory 
procedure is the same two-sided activity, which we found in the 

Democntean * indivisible solid'), or, in accordance with modem developments of 
physical theory, after the analogy of an infinitesimal solar system, of which the 
STin and planets are respectively a positive charge and negative charges of electn« 
city (cf B. Russell, The A B C of the Atom, pp. 29'"43). * Cl above, p. 28. 
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previous examples For the supposed simple movements are not 
first discovered and isolated within the revolution, and then re- 
composed They are discriminated only as components — ^the 
analysis and the composition being the two inseparable sides of a 
single intellectual activity But (like the fixed positions and their 
serial relatedness in the geometrical analysis of the curve, or of the 
flow which generates it) the components and their composition are 
fictitious. Neither of these simple movements is actual in the 
revolution ; nor can they be said to make, in fact, each of them, 
their distinctive contributions to it. Movements, indeed, conform- 
ing to the law of gravitation alone, and movements tending ai 
infinitum onwards m a straight line, even if they do not actually 
occur, are at least capable of being clearly conceived. But nobody 
supposes that such isolated movements did in fact co-operate to 
produce, or are in fact now integrants of, the earth’s revolution. 
The mathematical, explanation affirms only that the revolution 
takes place as if it were a compromise of the two components — ^a 
compromise in which they and their relatedness, their discrimi- 
nated and connected contributions, are cancelled and absorbed. 
Or, at the most, it suggests that, were the force of gravity annulled, 
the earth would travel ad infimtum onwards at a tangent to its 
present orbit; whilst, were the other component ehminated or 
neutralized, the earth would pull, with a determinatelv accelerated 
velocity, towards the sun. 

5. Let us pause at this point and consid^where we stand. 

It was suggested' that the modus opermdt of the intellect is, in , 
principle, one and one only. ’The intellect as such, the intellect 
qua vis cognoscens, has no other method of explaining than the 
dual procedure, the two-edged activity or ‘discursus’, whereby 
and wherein a complex explicandum becomes (gradually and 
pari passu) more definite both in its structural unity and in 
its varied detail. . This suggestion was confirmed m the examples 
we examined. Can we take it, then, as established, and extend it 
to the philosophical activities of the intellect? Can we assert — 
not as a provisional suggestion which we beHeve, and expect the 
science itself to confirm, but as an established doctrine — ^that logic, 
because (and in so far as) it explains its subject-matter, is the 
S3mthetic-Analysis or Analytic-Synthesis of Knowledge-or-Truth? 

To such a question the answer is clearly ‘No’. What was 
originally suggested, neither can nor need be estabh^ed within, 

* Above, pp. 37-8. 
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axtd for the pturposes of, an introductory study like the present.* 
To establish it would mean to verify, throughout the range of our 
explanatory activity, the specified and graded embodiment of a 
single principle. Nothing less than the philosophical study of 
knowledge — ^i.e. nothing less than logic itself in its actual system 
or self-fulfilment — ^would suffice as an adequate test (as a solid 
proof, or even as a disproof) of the suggestion. 

The suggestion, though pro tanio confirmed, is not proved. This 
being admitted — or rather emphasized, since it follows from the 
very nature of a prehmmaxy sketch of logic — the next step is to 
dispel two probable misimderstandings ^^en that has been done 
it win be possible to take the final step — ^viz. to distinguish the 
modus operandi of the intellect in its logical activity (in its 
philosophical explanation of knowledge) by the reflective and 
critical character which its Synthetic-Analysis (Anal 3 rtic-Synthesis) 
assumes in this region. 

(fl) The first misunderstanding may be stated most simply 
in terms of a well-known Cartesian doctrine. Descartes® attri- 
buted to the mtellect (or Vis cognoscens) two irreducible functions, 
in which its nature is exhaustively expressed Of these, one 
(Intuitus) is a power of intellectual msight or vision. By it the 
intellect apprehends immediately — m a smgle cognizant act, 
complete at once and at a stroke — a simple self-evident datum, 
or primary element of reality and knowledge The other funda- 
mental function of the intellect {Deducko) is a power of infallible 
illation— a power of mediate or discursive cognizance. By it the 
intellect advances from datum to datum, linking them together by 
an intelligent discursus — ^i.e. a discursus natural and proper to 
itself; and is thus enabled to construct, out of the simple self- 
evident truths which it possesses by the exercise of its intuitive 
function, those long chains of reasons (or implicatory sequences) 
which form the content of a ‘science’ ® 

Now it may be thought that our two-edged discursus is m no 
sense immediate — is, m effect, the function which Descartes con- 

* Cf above, p. i and p i6 

* Cl Regulae, R III, vol x 368, &c. 

3 Cf., e g , Dtscours (vi. 19) ; Xes longues chaxsnes de raisons, toutes simples et 
faciles, dont les Geometres ont coustume de se servir, pour parvenir a leurs plus 
difficiles demonstrations . . and cf Regulae (R V~VII, vol x 379^2), where 
Descartes tries to work out the conception of his method as a gmduaUd analysis 
followed by a graduated re-synthesis — and (in domg so) conceives the domain of 
a science as a network of imphcatory sequences. 
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trasts with ' Intuition’.* And, if so, it will be rjghtly objected, the 
intellect by its activities could explain nothing A mere discursive 
movement (even if it be analytic and synthetic at once) could not 
constitute an understanding of a complex explicandum For it 
would be a sheer succession of discrete events, without continuity 
or wholeness. If a discursive process is to explain, there must be a 
single consciousness pervading, developing in, and unifying its 
steps or stages. 

Bid this is to misunderstand what was suggested." The assumption 
we are to make is that the intellect in all its explanatory activities 
is discursive, its discursus being in principle two-edged; but not 
that it is sheerly discursive. The understanding of a complex 
explicandum is essentially discursive; it is a cognizant activity, an 
explanatory ^yoc^s. But it is cognizant, it is explanatory, in virtue 
of a unitary consciousness which is unfolding and devdoping 
itself throughout the activity, which is immanent and growing in 
all the stages of the process; and therefore from this (no less 
essential) point of view, the understandmg of a complex expli- 
candum is, in its entirety, an unbrokenly single comprehension of 
the explained — a beholdmg of it, intuitive and immediate. It is 
only in part, we may agree with Bosanquet,* ‘that our thought is 
discursive ; it has also anjntmtive aspect, in which it remains 
within itself secure m the great structures of its creation’.. It is a 
caricature of the intellect — ^the vis cognoscens, or whatever we 
ought to call the power which is at work at all the levels of our 
cognizant experience, for example, in our perception of fact, in 
our scientific reasoning and philosophical speculation — ^to identify 
it with a faculty which, in exercise, is a mere discursive movement. 
An intellect thus truncated is a fiction. It is the purely formal and 
subjective faculty, which (as I urged before) has no existence out- 
side the hmits of an untenable theory; the fictitious source of 
mere thinking or of thought sheerly relational and discursive.^ It 
is the supposed function of formal analysis and synthesis — z. func- 
tion unable to operate, unless materials are presented to it by 

* This is not true — at least not without considerable qualification — of Descartes. 
There is a sense in which (as he recognizes) DeducUo is, or collapses into, an 
immediate cogmzance. And the content of an Intmtus is an immediately necessary 
nexus of Imphcans and Imphcaho ; e g. the 'simple proposition' that z-j-2 ==4, &c., 
‘that self-consciousness imphes existence’ (cf. Regulae, vol x. 369, 370, 379, 383, 
&c ). Cf. also below. Study II, p 169. 

® Pnnciph of Indtviduahty md Value, p 55 

3 Cl Bradley, Appearance and Reakty, especially chap. xy. 
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some other and separate faculty of the mind (by some faculty of 
immediate inttiition whether sensuous or conceptional) And as 
such it is, in its own right, neither cognizant nor contributory to 
knowledge. For its formal analysis and synthesis could only sem, 
to disjoin and connect its ‘data’ or ‘materials’ — since it cannot 
penetrate them, or make them its own, or understand them. 

On the other hand, the assumption we are to make does involve 
the denial that any intellectual act, any thought or act of cogni- 
zance, is sheerly immediate. To this denial I have already com- 
mitted myselfi in anticipation of a later discussion.* The intellect 
has no separate function of intuition, whereby it immediately 
apprehends — stakes in at a stroke, or sees, without discursus pf any 
sort — certain things or facts or simple self-evident items which 
are the elements of reality and knowledge. In that sense, at all 
events, we must hold with Kant* that ‘it is impossi^)le to form any 
notion of an understanding’ (i.e. intellect) ‘which intuits the real 
things'. 

It may be worth while to add that, even if such simple cognizant 
acts occurred, they could not — ^whether isolated or summed — 
constitute understanding ; nor could the simple elements be said 
to be explained or understood merely qua self-evidencing in (and 
as) these intuitive acts. For understandmg clearly requires that 
what is understood should be a many (or at least a duality) in one ; 
two (or more) elements which nevertheless constitute a unity, or 
two (or more) differences in (or of) an identity. 

, ' (6) So much by way of guarding against the first misunderstand- 
ing. We are to assume that the modus operandi of the intellect 
in explaining is one, and one only, in prmciple ; is, in principle, 
always the same two-edged discursus— but we are not to interpret 
this as meaning that it is a merely discursive process which is m 
no sense ‘ mtuitive ’, therefore in no sense one, total, comprehensive ; 
in no sense immediate and direct. We are not to identify the 
whole explanatory procedure of his ms cogmscens with the ‘de- 
ductive’ or ‘illative’ function which Descartes ascribed to it as 
one of its powers, contrasted with an opposite power of ‘ Intui- 
tion’. 

Nor — to come now to the second misimderstanding which is to 
be forestalled— must ‘one, and one only’ be interpreted as 'there- 
fore in no sense varied or plurahzed’, nor must ‘the same’ be 

' Cf above, p 33 * Cf Study II 

* Cf., e g , Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics, § 34, footnote 
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read as 'therefore in no sense different’ — differentiated neither 
in t3/pe nor in degree. 

Every explanatory process expresses the same theme — ^but the - 
theme exists, and maintains its sameness, only in its variations. ^ 
Or, every explanatory process embodies a single principle: but., 
the principle lives in its particular embodiments, and their differ- 
ences are necessary to its singleness, to the unity of its life. 

The point at issue can be stated more simply without these 
musical and biological metaphors. Unity a xtdJdentitv-a r &bv-a__ 
coagmon tradition con ceiyed_abstract]y: what is one is taken to 
exclude plurality, what is the same to exclude difference. In that 
sense only the creatures of abstraction are one, orarethes ange : only, 
for example, the fictitious entities of mathematics (units, points, 
instants, atoms) and their fictitious rdations, or only the so-called 
abstract universals. Nothing real or actual is in that sense one or 
Ihe sam e. T he unity of the intellect — ^for the intellect is emphatic- 
ally real — has nothing to do with, f or examp le, p unctnalsimplkity 
(the unity of a point) ; and the sameness of its functioning — 
a functioning which is emphaticaffy~^«af— ^the reverse of 
tauto logical monot ony . 

• What we are to assume is that the moim oferanii of the intel-; 
lect is one in the plurality, and the same in the variety, of its " 
explanatory activities: that its unity and identity are concrete. 

Now that which is concretely one must be distinguished from ■ 
(at least) three varieties of abstract unity. It must be distinguMied 
(i) from t he one-beyond-the-many (to h> Trapa ra voAAd) ; (2) from 
the c ommon predicate (the one predicable without vuri^tion) of 
many (to et* ini TO KoofQ Kg,Tffyopoviievov) ^ and (3) from 

iSe atomi c elranent persisting unchanged in maijy different set- 
tm^^frSTtiie one merely in ^(surrounded by) many. Thus — ^to 
give examples — (i) if a Platonic Form be conceived as absolutely 
simple, as a transcendent and unique specimen in a super-celestM 
museum, it is one, but its unity is abstract: the same is true (2) of 
straightness, that is conceived as a single character predicable in a 
single unvaried sense of many lines ; and (3) of the soul (in some 
philosophical theories) which is a Monad persisting unchanged 
throughout the individual’s life. It is true, also, of the unity of 
the atom of oxygen which is to-day associated with two atoms of 
hydrogen to form a molecule of water, and to-morrow conjoined 
with an atom of carbon to constitute a molecule of carbon mon- 
oxide. 
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Similarly, that which is concretely identical (concretely the same 
with itself) must be distinguished from (at least) three varieties 
of abstract identities (or self-sameness), (i) A common content, 
which thought may abstract from (or rather, which the imagination 
may conflate out of) many particulars or singulars by blurring 
or ehminating their differences, is ‘the same with itself' — but its 
identity is abstract. The same is true (2) of the so-called abstract 
universal concept which thought may form provisionally to mark, 
in vague outline, an area for investigation ; and (3) of a nucleus 
which is taken to persist unvaried through changing contexts, or 
to be the essential nature, the specific nature, repeated without 
being modified in a multiplicity of different embodiments (or 
individuals).. 

Thus (i) the general idea in the sense of the generalized image 
of man, horse, is ‘the same’, the same with itself ; .but its identity 
is abstract. By the generalized image I mean the 'result of a pro- 
cess whereby the mind ‘conflates’ many singular and definite 
ideas or images, by eliminatmg or blurring their differences, into 
(so to speak) a composite photograph — ^the exact likeness of nofie, 
but the vague ‘ common notion ’ of all ^ (2) Abstract, also, is the 
‘sameness’ of a genus or generic character conceived provisionally 
as the common basis, the as yet undeveloped potentiahty of dis- 
junctive specification.® So conceived the genus or generic character 
is ‘the same without difference’; and tins sameness is abstract 
because it depends upon ignoring what the concept essentially 
imphes. For when, with the advance of knowledge, the concept 
is rendered distinct, the genus (or generic character) will be 
developed into a closely affiliated group of complementary species 
(or t3^ical specifications of the generic character). Each member 
of the group will be a different actualization of the potential 
(generically common) basis (cf., for example, equilateral, isosceles, 
scalene — ^three different actualizations of the possibility of bound- 
ing a plane by three straight lines, or formmg a plane figure with 
three angles which are together equal to two right angles). In all 
of them together — and not otherwise — ^its sameness will obtain full 
and distinct expression. But so expressed, its sameness (far from 
excluding difference) involves differentiation in its very constitu- 
tion, and is a concretely articulated identity. Lastly (3), abstractly 

^ Cf., e.g , Spinoza's account of the nottones umversales in E ii 40, S i 

* Cf , e g,, the ' abstract universal ' triangle — ^triangle qua defined at the outset of 
Euclid's treatment. 
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the same is the essential nature (or cohering group of essential 
elements), if (as usually happens in text-books of formal or 
Anstotelian logic) that is taken to persist as the unchanged and 
unchangeable form (the efSo? or to tL fp> ehai) of the singular 
perceptible substan<^e (the ovvoXov, cvuOero^ the olody^Tov, 

roSe, &c.) ; or, again, if it is taken as the specific form (the aroiMv 
ethos) identically repeated in many different (coexistent and suc- 
cessive) singular embodiments. 

'In short: what is concretely one is not a simple element or 
simple content externally related to, or predicable of, a many. 
Nor is it a simple element or unit in many contexts or in many 
complexes. It is a one essentially ‘pluralized’. And what is con- 
cretely identical is not the same without differences — whether this 
blank sameness is conceived by blurring and conflating differences, 
or by provisionally disregarding differences and concentrating 
upon their as yet undeveloped basis Nor is it the same in (sur- 
rounded by) differences. It is a ‘same’ essentially differentiated.. 

B.’ In what sense is the method of logic reflective and criticaP 

' 6 What, then, are the differences in which the modus oflerandi 
of the intellect maintains, displays, and fulfils its concrete unity 
and identity ? What are the variations in which, and as which, 
the intellect plays its single theme — ^its Synthetic-Analysis or 
Analytic-Synthesis ? 

{a) There axe, first, differences of kind or type. These are corre- 
lative to the different types of expUcanda. They condition, and 
are conditioned by, the different types of complex facts or wholes* 
with which the intellect is concerned in its explanatory (or theo- 
retical) activities 

{b) There are, secondly, differences of degree or power. iNeither 
of these terms is adequate, but they must serve in default of a 
better.') These different degrees or powers severally characterize 
the intellect (or vis cognoscens) as it works at ijjiree broadly 
distinguishable levels of cognizant experience — vii. the matter-of- 
fact or common-sen^e_ level of ordinary (intelligent) perception 
(8o|^a fter atafl^crewsr)*, the level of scientific explanation and theory 
(Swota, hrKnrifvri),* and the level of philosophical speculation 
(pikocropla, StoAe/crt/oj).®, ' 

' Cf above, p. 33. 

* Cf. the passage quoted from T H Green (above, p 14). Plato’s terms are 
added only as rough indications of what is meant. 

4746 13* 
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At each and all of these levels there is, constituting or contribut- 
ing to constitute the theoretical expenence, a two-edged activity 
of synthesis-and-analysis-in-one. Without it, except by virtue of 
it, not one of them would be possible, or could possess the character 
it actually has ‘But the intellect — or whatever we call the vis 
cognoscens which is the source of this activity — is functionmg, so to 
speak, at different degrees or powers of itself. T^us, j^on^ituting 
the cognizant experience we call ‘perceptual’, the ws cognoscens 
is worl mg blindly or instinctively.. If_ the two-edged activi^ 
whidTis an indispensable factor in perception— of fins blind and 
instinctive anal3dic-S5nithesis or synthetic-analysis — ^is ‘thinking’, 
it is a ‘thinking’ of which the percipient is unaware; an^ if the 
source of the activity is intellect. 'i t is an int dlect f unctioning 
^sdthoulcor^scipusness of its ovm activity.. It is only by subsequent 
reflection upon his perceptual experience7and uppn the character 
of the thmgs and facts perceived, that the percipient may come 
to recognize that his mind in fact was (or must have been) active 
— and sometimes, by further reflection, may recognize the nature 
of this activity.* 

' On the other hand, at the level of scientific explanation and 
theory, the vis cognoscens is aware of its activity. In the demon- 
strative and experimental sciences alike, the exercise of the intel- 
lect is dehberate.^,The mathematician or the student of nature 
sets himself to explain and think. He knows that the activities in 
which he is engaged are — ^in some degree, at any rate — ^initiated 
by his intellect and under its control. Here, therefore, the vis 
cognoscens is wqrtog^ consciously and deliberately. The two- 

* Cf , e.g , J Cook Wilson, Siatement and Inference, voL i, pp 45-7. ‘ The appre- 
hension of the charactenstics of what we perceive involves a comparison , and com- 
panson we take to be thmking ' But in perception 'we are really comparing but 
do not recognize that we are — The question of nomenclature is pnmanly a matter 
of convemence Kant, perhaps wisely, restricted the terms ' intellect ' intellectual 
'thought ' {Verstand, Denken, &c )to the vis cognoscens operating on the self-conscious 
level, and called the same vts cognoscens 'imagination' {Einbtldungskrafi), when 
regarded as the source of the blind and unconscious (or instinctive) synthesis 
which IS indispensable to constitute the most rudimentary cognizance of an object 
— perception Cf Kant, Knttk der rei^n Vernunft^, pp 103 and 105, with Caird's 
commentary and cnticism Thus, e ^7 * There is necessary to the genesis of per- 
ceptton as such, as opposed to sensation on"^ the one hand and to the mere forms 
of sense on the other, an activity which Kant attnbutes to the understanding: 
though not to the understanding m that conscious activity which is manifested m 
the application of the Categones, butjm an unconscious activity, to which he gives 
the name of imagination ' {The CriMcaL^^osophy^of Kdnf, vol, 1, p 31 1) ; , the 
same faculty [viz the imagmation] which, when it ceases to be bhnd and becomes 
self-conscious, IS called the understanding* (lb p 358. and cf pp 326-30). 
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edged operation of analysis and sjmthesis is the procedure of a 
nund fully awake, self-directed in the explanation of a complex 
which it has itself selected as its explicandum. 'But though the 
nund is fully awake (or self^nscious), it is not yet r<^£ctivdy^ self- 
conscious ; not turned upon its own activities and the Knowledge 
they help to constitute; not reflecting upon it and them, nor 
critical in its reflection It is this final power of the mind’s ‘ awake- 
ness’ — ^its reflective and critical self-consciousness throughout its 
intellectual activities — ^which is distinctive of the level of cognizant 
'expenence called philosophy.-^ The method of logic — the modus' 
operandi of the intellect in its philosophical explanation ofj 
knowledge-or-truth — ^is still ‘Synthetic-Analysis’ or ‘Anal3rtic-' 
Synthesis’. But the method of logic is, nevertheless, essentially 
different from the method of science. For, m logic, the two-edged 
activity is raised to the power of the intellect (ms cognoscens, mind) 
which it expresses (which is actual in it) ; and is therefore reflective 
and critical in a sense I must endeavour to make clearer. 

7. Let us go back and reconsider the general description of 
explanation which hitherto we have taken for granted. We laid 
it down* that every explicandum is in some sense complex, a one- 
of-many or a whole; and that to explam (or understand) it, is to- 
exhibit it — by a two-edged activity which brings out and defines 
both its unity and its diversity — ^as an ordered system of intrinsi- 
cally related terms. 

But this general descnption does not apply, strictly and com- 
mensurately, to philosophical explanation and to the expUcanda ' 
which form its subjects. For the objection to which I referred 
before — ^viz that subject-matter and method in philosophy arc 
too intimately connected to admit of separate treatment^ — returns 
now in a final and inescapable form. *The spiritual realities which 
are the subjects of philosophical study do indeed constitute and' 
maintain themselves in the speculative movement itself ; and thus 
are ones-of-many, wholes and systems of a tmiquely peculiar kind 
— if indeed these terms are applicable to them at all. . Hence, 
explicandum and explanatory process on the philosophical level , 
of cognizant experience determine, and are determined by, one 
another in a manner which I have not yet sufficiently recognized: 
and the general description of explanation with which, hitherto, 

I have been workmg does not strictly apply to philosophical 
explanation. 

* Cf. above, pp. 37-8 


* Ct above, pp. 15-16 
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Perhaps, then, a fuller consideration of this somewhat para- 
doxical character of the subjects of philosophical study will throw 
some light upon the sense in which the method of logic is reflective 
mid critical ; and so at last enable us to bring this preliminary out- 
line to a conclusion (■ 

(i) Let us begm by considering a paragraph in Green’s Pnnci‘ple$ 
of Pohtical Obligation.^ 

‘ Rights,’ Green says, ‘ are made by recognition. There is no right 
“but thiniong makes it so” ; none that is not denved from some idea 
that men have about each other. Nothing is more real than a nght, yet 
its existence is purely ideal, if by “ideal” is meant that which is not 
dependent upon anything material, but has its being solely in con- 
sciousness ’ 

Some of Green’s phrases, in this characterization of the spiritual 
fact we call a ‘ right ’, are perhaps open to critic^m. It seems an 
exaggeration to say that a nght ‘has its being solefy in conscious- 
ness’ : that it is ‘not dependent' (if that means in no sense depen- 
dent) ‘on anything material’, and to speak of its being ‘made 
by recognition’ or by ‘thinking’. But Green’s own treatment in 
the context* supplies the necessary qualifications of these rather 
unguarded statements ; and, properly interpreted, his characteriza- 
tion is beyond question sound A right has force and binding 
effect — a right is actual — only at the level, only in the medium or 
element, of the mutual recognition of self-conscious beings. And, 
stricdy speaking, a right which is not actual is not a right at all. 
It is only by an acknowledged abstraction that we can speak *of 
‘unrecognized rights’. A right, no doubt, may be unrecognized 
by this or that person; but a right which nobody recognizes — 
either directly or by implication — ^is a contradiction in terms In 
that broad sense, at any rate, ‘thinking’, ‘consciousness’, ‘intelli- 
gent will’ are essential to the very constitution of a right They 
are the soil in which alone a right can live — ^the medium or element 
in which alone it can have and sustain its actual being. 

Now, in a philosophical study of right and rights, the explanatory 
procedure and the exflicanda have a more intimate relation than 
my previous description of explanation suggested. No doubt the 
thought which goes to make the expKcanda, the thought which is 
their medium aind sustaining element, is not the thought which, 

* Works, vol u, p 446 

* Cf. the whole preceding discussion on the sense in which 'Will, not Force, is 
the basis of the State* (l.c., pp. 427 ff.) 
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in the form of philosophical speculation, explains them. Obviously 
the rights must exist and be actual, must have their own inde- 
pendent nature, if the philosopher is to study them , and obviously 
his busmess is not to make, or remake, but to understand that 
nature. And yet, by staring hard at this obvious distinction, we 
may h37pnotize ourselves into forgetting another equally obvious 
and perhaps more important side of the matter.* 

For clearly the existence and actuality of the rights, which a 
philosopher is to study, must imply his recognition of them ; that 
is, frpm the start, as an indispensable condition of his explanatory 
thought about them, his thought (i.e. a recognition, of which he is 
conscious, which passes through and invades his mind, which he 
, consciously adopts and makes his own) must go to make them 
what they are. In that sense, therefore, in explaining them, he is 
reflecting upon explicanda which depend for what they are — ^for 
their own nature'and actuality — ^not, indeed, upon the explanatory 
activity itself, but nevertheless upon intellectual activities of some 
kind and at some level; upon mteUectual activities, moreover, 
which he, in explaining, must share — ^in which his intellect must 
be engaged. And as the philosophical study of these explicanda 
proceeds, the thought which explams re-fashions, in explainmg, 
the spiritual facts (the nghts) it is explainmg ; and thus does, after 
.all, contribute essentially to thekJbejjig.. F pr .certainly the rights 
which emerge (and as they emerge) in and through a philosophical 
theory are very different from the original explicanda. The rights 
which come out at the end (so to speak) are very different from the 
rights which went in at the beginning of the speculative movement. 

Yes, it will be objected, but the difference is merely in the 
philosopher’s clearness of apprehension. The rights themselvesl 
remain what they always were But the philosopher sees them^ 
now more clearly ; not only recognizes them semi-conscioudy and j 
instinctively, but recognizes also and reflectively the fact (and the ; 
principles) of this ordinal and constitutive recognition.® ' 

But this objection misses the point. Clearness of apprehension 

* Cf. J Cook Wilson, Statement and Inference, §§ 24-33, 541-4, 547-51 Wh^ 
Cook Wilson says (§ 33, p 76) that neither the object apprehended nor the 
apprehension of it * can be reduced to * one another, he is insisting upon the distinc- 
tion I here call obvious. But when he adds that neither can be 'expressed or 
explained in terms of the other', his demal is not obvious, or even (I think) true, 
except on an arbitrarily restncted mterpretation of ‘expressed or explained'. 

* Cf Cook Wilson (Ic., § 16, p. 50): ‘Thought^an recognize its ow n la ws, by 

reflecting upon its^f^*., " - 
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or of vision are but metaphors in this connexion. For what the 
philosopher apprehends is nothing tangible or palpable ; and what 
he sees does not stand finished before him, waiting for mcreased 
illumination and more powerful lenses to reveal more and more of 
its hidden detail. ‘ Vision ’ here is intellectuaj. insight ; and ‘ appre- 
hension’ is the union /in which thought penetrates, and is pene- 
trated by, its object^ 'Demonstrations (and these alone) are the 
eyes with which the mmd sees things and observes them ’, Spinoza 
says.i It is the demonstratmg, it is the speculative movement, and 
nothing else, which is itself the seeing There is no mental vision, 
no intellectual insight, except what comes to us in, and as, the 
inevitable progress of the proof. ‘The process of reasonmg’, as 
Cook Wilson expresses it, ‘is precisely the activity of knowing’; 
and ‘precisely’ must be taken with all possible emphasis.* Thus, 
the rights, which in and through a philosophic^ analysis (like 
that set forth by Hegel in his Ph%losoph%e des ReChts) have vmdi- 
cated themselves as so many essential ‘moments’ in the practical 
fulfilment of the human spirit — as so many inevitable phases in 
the realization of man’s mteUigent will, or in his seh-expression 
as a moral agent — ^have been raised to a new and higher level of 
actuahty. In this medium of reflective and critical recognition 
rights have acquired a new and profounder significance. They 
have grown, so to speak, to a fuller stature, m virtue of the whole 
or system which, immanent and articulated in them, they consti- 
tute and express It is thus and only thus — only m this trans- 
figuration, which is due (m part, at least) to the speculative 
activity of a philosophizing mmd — ^that the rights which were to 
be explamed (the initial exphcanda) are fuUy what they really are. 
For they are fully actual, they are fully themselves, only in con- 
stituting and displaying the spiritual reality which is their whole 
or system — ^the spiritual reality which is the self-fulfilment of 
man’s ‘practical reason’ or ‘mtelhgent will’. In this sense, there-, 
fore, it is only in, and through, the speculative movement (only in, 
and through, the philosophical explanation) that the rights which 

* Ethics, V. 25* ‘Mentis enim oculi, qmbus res videt observatque, sunt ipsae 
demonstrationes ' Cf Spinoza, Tr Th -P , vol 1, p 533 ‘ Nam res mvisibiles, et 
quae solius mentis sunt objecta, nuUis aliis oculis viden possunt, quam per demon- 
strationes, qui itaque eas non habent, mhil harum rerum plane vident . . ' 
(Spmoza IS arguing that it is nonsense to say ‘there is no need to understand^ 
(intclhgere) God*s attributes: it is enough ‘omnmo simphciter, absque demon- 
stratione, credere' ) 

* Cf Statement and Inference, p 35 If A is ‘precisely' B, B is ‘precisely* A* 1 e. 
to know is to reason, and to reason is to know. 
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axe its expUcanda gain and possess that definite nature of their own, 
which the philosophical study of them endeavours to understand. 

So far I have been discussing the spmtual facts called rights, 
and the spiritual reality they constitute — ^their whole or system 
which is the commensurate explicandum of a philosophical theory 
of right (using that term to cover the total self-fulfilment of the 
human spirit as inteUigent wiU). Withm such a theory the expli- 
candum is intimately boimd up with, and determined by, the 
explanatory procedure. I have now to take the final step — ^i.e. to 
show that all this applies, mutaiis mutandis, to the subject-matter 
and method of logic. f ; 1 ^ • •, 

(ii) What, then, is'the commensurate subject-matter of logic — 
its explicandum as a whole or in its entirety,*correspondmg to what 
I have just called right (the whole or system of rights) and have 
identified with the total self-expression, with the self-fulfilment, 
of mtelligent will ? Earlier, it will be remembered, it was proposed 
to call that total explicandum ‘knowledge-or-truth’ — ^the object 
being to cover both inseparable sides of the spiritual reality on 
which the logician reflects It*is truth (it was suggested), in the 
sense of reality disclosing itself and disclosed to mind — to any and 
every inteUigent mind; and, being truth, it is also and eo ipso 
knowledge — ^i.e. the whole theoretical movement, the entirety of 
the cognizant activities, wherein the mind (any and every mind 
qua intelligent) fulfils and expresses itself by co-operating with, 
and participating in, the disclosure.*,^(fc 
There is a grave difficulty here — ^whether knowledge-or-truth 
can be regarded as a whole or system or totality at aU — or, if at 
all, in what precise sense. And there is a further difficulty in 
regard to the spiritual facts, (the logical facts, as I proposed to call 
them),* which (correspondmg to the several rights in the previous 
example) articulate and constitute the total explicandum, or which, 
at any rate, can be regarded as the detailed problems of the 
logician, as explicanda of the subordinate phases, sections, and 
chapters in logic as a whole; in the total speculative movement, 
which is the philosophical theory of knowledge-or-truth. 

We met both these difficulties before.* And, as before, we must 
recognize that within the present preliminary sketch only a vague 
and tentative answer — an evasion, rather than a solution — ^is 
possible. For nothing but logic itself could furnish (or be) an 
adequate solution, viz. a reasoned account of the spiritual reality 
* Cf. above, pp. 20-1 * Cf. above, p. 14. * Cf. above, pp. 7^-9. 15-16. 
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as a whole and the spiritual facts which constitute it. Not an 
introductory study, but nothing less than the entire discursus 
which is logic itself could show the nature of the wholeness of 
knowledge-or-truth, the nature of its articulation, and the nature 
of the logical facts which are its proper parts^ its ultimate impli- 
cates or constitutive variety. 

Yet, as we saw before,* there are certain familiar topics which 
can be taken for the present purpose as logical facts, since beyond 
question they fall somewhere within the subject-matter of logic. 
And to the question, ‘What are the logical facts which constitute 
knowledge-or-truth; which, within this sphere, are to be taken 
as analogous to the several rights in your former example ? ’, a 
general answer is, for the present, enough. The logical facts, it is 
enough to say, the expUcanda of the subordinate phases and sec- 
tions of the speculative movement, which in its entirety is logic 
or the philosophical theory of knowledge-or-truth,' are the kinds 
of topic to which reference was made before. Any portion or frag- 
ment, for example, of our cognizant experience; anything, for 
example, which (prima facie, at least) is a perception of fact or a 
demonstration of truth, and so an experience in which, in some 
measure, what is real is manifest to mind — disclosing itself in, 
and through, the activity of mmd. Or, again, any form or law of 
knowledge-or-truth, any of the fundamental imphcates or indis- 
pensable conditions of its actuality , or, lastly, any of those struc- 
tural principles of intelligibility and mtelligence in one which 
were referred to before under the name of ‘ Categories 
I Now Green's characterization of right and rights obviously 
applies (mtdaiis mutandis) to the subject-matter of logic and to all 
jthe logical facts which faU within and constitute it.* If knowledge- 
|or-truth is in any sense a whole, it is a whole which'cleaxly is a 
fspiritual or Seal reality: a whole of which the tsse is to live and 
be actual-iti the mediuin or element of the mutual understanding of 
?elf-05HgCtous ' imndi."* And the same is obviously true of every 
IdgSaTIEct-^f" evei^ proper' part' of such a“wlidfi ' Tf"is fine 
of every implicate, condition, category, or structural principle, 
whether of knowledge-or-truth in its entirety, or of this or that 
contributary level or form thereof (e g. of perception of fact, or of 
demonstration of truth or truths in science). There is no know- 
ledge or truth — ^there is no part or fragment, no implicate or 
principle, of knowledge-or-truth — ^which is not (in Green’s phraseo- 
* p. 21 * Cf above, pp* 14-15 and 19-21. 
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logy) ideal; none (to borrow his quotation from HamleS) ‘but 
thinking makes it so’ ; none that exists or is actual otherwise than 
in the cognizant (the thinking or intellectual) activities of the 
human spirit. 

And, strictly speajdng, knowledge (or truths) which is not actual 
is not knowledge (or truthi) at all. No doubt there is knowledge 
and truth in plenty — ^and there are many implicates and principles 
of knowledge or truth — ^which exist and are actual, while yet the 
intellectual activities, which constitute and sustain them, do not 
pass through (and are not the functioning of) this or that person’s 
mind: are not, for example, 'mine’, activities in which 'I’ i^are 
or in which ‘my’ intellect is engaged. But a truth which lives in 
nobody’s thinkmg ; a knowledge which is affirmed and sustained 
by nobody’s intellectual activity; an implicate or condition, or 
category or structural principle of knowledge or truth which is in 
no sense actual — ^these (except by a dehberate and acknowledged 
abstraction) are so many contradictions in terms.^ 

It follows that, as in the philosophical theory of right, so* in the 
philosophical theory of knowledge-or-truth (i.e. in logic) explana- 
tory procedure and expUcanda are intimately bound up with one 
another ; , and, in particular, to emphasize the point which is 
directly relevant to the present discussion,' it follows that the 
explanatory procedure essentially contributes to constitute the 
expUcanda , 

'No doubt the thought which goes to make and sustain the 
expUcanda is not the thought which, in the form of logical specula- 
tion, explains and understands them.. There is an obvious distinc- 
tion (as we saw) between the thinking, the mutual recognition of 
intelligent wills, which makes a right (which gives it actuality and 
force) , and the thinkmg which (in the form of philosophical specula- 
tion) reflects upon and explains this spiritual fact. And it is 
equally obvious that the cognizant activities, or the thinking, in 

^ Cf. below. Study III *How, then', it may be objected, *can we speak of 
knowledge or of truths which are forgotten, or as yet “undiscovered" * The know- 
ledge or truths, which are not yet (or no longer) actual, are entitled to the names 
(it must be answered) only by imphcation in, and by reference to, actual knowledge 
and actual truth Again it may be objected ; * Are not truths timeless and eternal ? 
And does not this mean that they were before men came into existence, and will 
be when all conscious bemgs have ceased ' Truths (it must be answered) are not 
timeless or eternal m this temporal sense (they are not sempiternal or everlasting). 
They are so, because* though their actuality is impossible without activities which 
occur in time, the special date and duration of this occurrence are irrele'rant to 
their character as truths. 
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which alone there exists and is actual knowledge-or-truth (in 
all its forms, at all its levels, in all its implicates and prmciples), 
must be distinguished from the speculative thmkmg of the 
logician, which reflects upon, criticizes, and explains this spiritual 
reality and these logical facts. ‘The first is a thinkmg — a, process 
at once analytic and synthetic, a discursus — ^which is instmctive 
or ‘blind’, of which the percipient is not aware; a function, in 
Kant’s terminology, of the imagination, not of the intellect proper 
(of the ‘Embildungskraft’, not of the ‘Verstand’). The second is 
the thinking of a mind, which is reflectively and critically self- 
conscious m, and conscious of, its own activity. > And it would be 
an equally serious confusion to identify simfilictter the thought, 
which is embodied, for instance, in mathematical reasoning and 
which goes to constitute rd imdrjiMriKo. (the numbers and figures 
of the arithmetician’s and geometer’s worlds), with the thought of 
the logician in so far as he reflects upon this scientific form or level 
of knowledge-or-truth — ^in so far as he makes of mathematical 
knowledge or mathematical truth his expUcandum. 

‘Nevertheless, we must not be hypnotized by this obvious dis- 
tinction.. We must not assume that where there is obviously not 
identity without dtffere7ice, there there must be sheer otherness — 
i.e. no identity m any sense or at all 'For knowledge-or-truth in 
all its forms is actual only in the medium of consciousness. And 
if the logician is to reflect upon and study any of these forms — ^if 
he is to study, for example, perceptual or scientific cognizant 
experience — ^the intellectual activities, in which alone they are 
actual, must pass through his mind. His own intellect must be 
functioning in the constitution of his exphcanda, as well as in the 
reflection and criticism by which, as a logician, he is tr 3 Hng to 
explain them.. 

* In other words, the intellect m its logical work (in its philo- 
sophical explanation of knowledge-or-truth) is re-thinking and 
recapitulating the less-developed stages of its self-expression as a 
vis cognoscens. And this re-thmking is inevitably, to some extent, 
a refashioning and transfiguring In entering upon the logical 
study of perception, for example — and in reconstituting for that 
purpose the perceptual experience it is to study — ^the logician’s 
intellect inevitably modifies the original unsophisticated nature of 
its expUcandum. Its owm reflective activity contributes to deter- 
mine the perceptual experience it is to study — alters it, at least 
to the extent that its original blind and instinctive character is 
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destroyed. And this refashioning of the expUcandum by the 
activity of the intellect, which is reflecting upon it and explaining 
it, becomes more and more conspicuous as the work of logical" 
speculation proceeds. . 

Consider, by way of example, what happens in the progress of 
Kant’s critical analysis of knowledge in the Transcetidental Aes- 
thetic and in the first division of the Transcendental Logic (the 
division to which he gives the title of Transcendental Analytic). 
In the tenmnology I have been emplo3dng, Kant, throughout this 
early portion of the Kntik, is engaged in logical speculation. His 
aim — and, so far as his reasoning is sound, his achievement — ^is 
to set forth the logical explanation of perception {i.e. perceptual 
experience as a concrete whole, perceiving together with its 
inseparable correlate and object, viz. perceptible fact), and of the 
‘scientific level of knowledge-or-truth’ (i.e. the reasoning and ex- 
planatory thehry of the sciences together with the mteU^ble systems 
or worlds which are their inseparable correlates and objects).* 

What, then, is to be regarded as Kant’s initial expUcandum — the 
spiritual reality or logical facts which he sets out to study and 
explain ? The first rough answer to such a question would be, 

I suppose. ‘Our actual perceptual and scientific experience — ^any 
experience in which fact is perceived or truth inferred. ’ But our 
actual perceptual experience and our actual scientific knowledge 
do not enter, as such and unmodified, into the sphere of Kant’s 
investigation. From the outset, by the mere fact that Kant is 
reflectmg upon them, they have been transformed In order to 
study them, in order to take them as explicanda, Kant of necessity \ 
re-think and recapitulate them ; and so to re-^$nk th^ js 
to refaSuon'and traijsBigpiEejtheru by' raising them to' the reflective 
ievelT T^elsgiE eSiaiaL antLscientific expeTience, -wMclr K-anttafes ' 
as his explicg^umt is from t he first .cpnp,eived as. the uniop,„Q| 

^ It IS no part of my present purpose to discuss the success or failure of Kant's 
critical analysis of knowledge in his Kntik der Yemen Vernunft My object in 
referring to it is simply to illustrate the kmd of speculative investigation which 
I take to he (m pnnciple) logical It should be remembered, however, that in 
Kant's language knowledge (m the stnct and only proper sense) is science, and 
science is mathematics and mathematical phjrsics In other words, Kant restncts 
the scientific level of knowledge-or-truth to the reasoned theory of a world con- 
ceived as the correlate and object of mathematical and mathematico-phjrsical 
demonstration According to his view, within the compass of these saences, or 
systems of explanatory theory, man’s intelligent theoretical experience of an 
mtelhgible cosmos finds complete and coherent expression, and the^domams’ 
they demonstrate, and render mtelhgible, together constitute the whole known 
and knowable reahty— -the complete and total truth. 
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certain ppijosites, the product of contrasted factors. But these 
opposites , .or contrasted .factors, do not express a vanety which 
actiially exists within the original perceptual or scientific experi- 
ence. _They express a variety which (if. Kant’s theory is sound) 
must be recopHz^ on reflection upon the original experience. In 
our actual perceptual experience we do not bnng together and 
arrange under the forms of the sensibility and the Categories (or 
the schematized Categories) a multiplicity of separately received 
sensations or impressions But when we re-think a perceptual 
experience — ^when, in order to study it, we recapitulate it on the 
reflective level — ^we transform, into such sharply contrasted ele- 
ments or factors, a diversity which, in the original experience as it 
actually occurred, was a diversity of moments or phases insepar- 
ably fused in concrete unity. 

Thus, the logical facts which, in the Transcendental Aesthetic 
and Analytic, Kant investigates and explains, sst not perception 
and inference as such and unsophisticated as they actually occur 
in our everyday reading of the world and m the thinking of the 
men of science. His explicanda are perception and inference 
refashioned and transfigured — conceived and described in terms 
of the reflective plane on which his own mmd is working From 
this point of view, the logical facts, that are to be explained m the 
Aesthetic and Analytic, are the elementary constituents, imph- 
cates, and conditions of perception and inference — the elements of 
experience which Kant’s reflection has, from the first, distinguished 
and defined. They are, for example, the manifold of sense and the 
forms of the sensibility ; the Categories, the Schemata, the basal 
principles of a science of nature , and so forth. And these expli- 
canda, it is obvious, are being continually modified and developed 
in, and by, the whole comse of Kant’s explanatory investigations. 
What they really are is what they show themselves to be m the 
reasoning of the Kritik der reinen Vermmft. Their real being 
crystallizes in itself the speculative movement which explains 
them — or in which alone their full significance emerges and is 
manifest. Here, too, therefore, as in the example which I first 
put forward (rights and the system of rights), the exphcandum 
constitutes itself in, is in large measure dete rmin ed by, the intel- 
lectual discursus which explains it. 

A well-known passage in, Kant’s Prolegomena^ may serve 
to confirm and make clearer the view for which I am contending 
* Werke, iv, § 39, pp 328-3, Beclia edition. 
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(a view which wears a somewhat paradoxical appearance), viz. 
that the logical facts grow into their full nature only in, and by 
the help of, the logical study of them ; so that the expltcanda in 
this region are really what they come to be in the course, and by 
means, of the logical explanation of them. 

Kant, in that passage, is, in effect, insisting that there is all the 
difference in the world between, on the one hand, the philosopher’s 
first discovery, extraction, and haphazard enumeration of the 
cat^ories and prmciples which he has been employing in the 
concrete {in concreto, implicitly and without reflection), for 
example, in his perceptual experience and scientific theorizing — 
and,, on the other hand, that final treatment of these categories 
and prmciples which would satisfy his desire, that is (we must 
presume), which would exhibit them as they really are. The 
philosopher’^ aim is not merely to collect all the categories and 
prmciples which cognizant experience (knowledge of an objective 
world) implies as its apnori (mtellectual) conditions. At best such 
a collection would be an aggregate which he believed — ^but could 
not know — ^to be exhaustive. His aim — an aim which Kant claims 
to have achieved — ^is ‘to deduce them all, by an apnori deduction, 
from a smgle prmciple’ (‘aus einem Prinzip a prim ab[zu]leiten’). 
In other words, his aim is to exhibit them as the necessary 
articulations of a systematic whole ; and thus to know that there 
can, and must, be precisely this variety — ^just these, and just so 
many, a priori conceptions and principles constitutmg the formal 
and intelligible structure of knowledge. 

‘ It is easy enough,’ Kant says, ' to extract and collect . . those concep- 
tions which, not being based upon any special expenence, are neverthe- 
less to be found in all empirical faiowledge [Erfahrungserkenntnis\, 
constituting (as it were) the mere form of its coimectedness. No great 
reflection, not much insight, is required for such a task It is as if, by 
reflecting upon a language, we were to extract general rules for any and 
every actual use of its words, and thus to collect the elements of a 
grammar’ , 

but, having gone so far, were incapable of going further. It is as 
if, having thus collected the elements of a grammar, we were 
nevertheless 

‘ unable to explain why every language must have precisely this formal 
constitution, and no other, and still less able to show that, and why, 
the formal structure of every language must exhibit just this number 
and just this variety in its articulations’. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A DATUM 

§5 

I The preceding discussions have sketched the subject-matter 
and method, of logic, logic has been descnbed as the ‘ pMosophical 
analysis ’ (the ‘ relective and cntical synthetic-analysis ’) of 
‘knowledge-or-tmth ’ ; and some explanation has been given of , the 
meaning of the teirasin this ‘formula of orientation’ ^ 

But this sketch has committed me to a certain position.. It is 
true, no doubt, that nothing in the nature of proof was attempted 
or possible. To prove a formula of onentation could only mean to 
try it out in actual logical reasoning. Nothmg else, and nothing 
less, than logic itself— the actual ‘science’ or ‘system’ of logical 
speculation — could prove (or, for that matter, disprove) the 
correctness or adeqxiacy of a descnptive outline of this kind. 
Nevertheless, to set up a formula of onentation implies at least a 
belief that the position it assumes and summarizes is sound m the 
main — ^is likely to be confirmed by the actual course of logical 
investigation 

Now the position, to which my sketch has committed me, is far 
from commending itself as probable. It has against it a number 
of generally accepted theories and distinctions, which find ex- 
pression in ordinary language, and may claim, therefore, to have 
behind them the weight of common experience 

‘The authority of language’. Cook Wilson* warns us, ‘is too often 
forgotten in phflO’Sophy, with senous results Distinctions made or 
applied in ordinary language are more likely to be nght than wrong.' 
Developed, as they have been, in what may be called the natural course 
of thinking, under the influence of experience and in the apprehension 
of particular truths, whether of everyday hfe or of science, they are 
not due to any preconceived theory. On the other hand . . a 
philosophical distmction is fnma facie more likely to be wrong than 
what is called a popular distinction, because it is based on a philosophic 
theory which may be wrong in its ultimate principles. . .’^ 

2. To ggjiple toowledge with truth, and to use both terms 
together to desjgnateiaits entirety the subject-matter of logic, is 

• Cf . pp 1-5 * Staiemeni and Inference, ■pp 874-5 

3 But see below, pp. 104-5, for a cntibisin of excessive faith in ordmaiy language. 
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dearly to stretch both terms beyond their common meanings But 
is it not worse than this — ^is it not a plain distortion of language ? 
Botb terms are conspicuous examples of what Aristotle ealk ra ' 
TToAAap^ws XeySfieva. Each of them, in ordinary usage, exhibits a 
variety of different and, in some respects, conflictmg meamngs. 
Yet one thing at least seems clear ■ neither ‘ knowledge ’ nor ‘ truth ’ 
bears, in ordinary usage, the meaning I attributed to it Neither 
of them is, in any of its ordinary meanings, commensurate with 
the spi ntua l reality which, according to the precedmg argument, 
is the total expUcandwn of logic. Nor are they complementary 
designations of the same something — designations which empha- 
size contrasted moments in the constitution of an identical 
destgnatum. 

Thus, for example, («) knowledge, in ordinary usage, is contrasted 
with enror; ^d truth (the true) with falsity (the false) Yet 
toowledge arid error, the true and the false, both fall within the 
total exphcandum of logic, within the spiritual reality, which it 
wasproiposed previously to call 'knowledge-or-truth’. 

Again, (6) m knowledge we should commonly be said to attam 
and achieve, to apprehend and embody, truth Truth is not 
‘knowledge’, but that which we know. And knowledge is ‘true’, 
but is not truth — ^though here ordinary usage tends to waver, for 
knowledge would be said to ‘oacsist of truths’. 

•N,.j.'Moreover, (c) m ordmary usage, knowledge is often taken as 
roughly equivalent to the whole sphere of conceptional thought, 
and contrasted with sentient and sensuous or perceptual expe- 
rience Knowledge, that is to say, includes every experience — 
whether intuitive and immediate, or discursive and inferential — ^in 
which we are, in any degree, intellectually cognizant of the nature 
of things. It includes thought in all its forms, so far as it is in any 
degree true. It includes, therefore, ‘conception’, ‘judgement’, 
‘inference’, if these are distinguishable forms or grades of the 
thinking function ; and it includes the judgements and inferences 
of ‘opinion’, as well as those of ‘demonstration’. In short (to 
borrow the terminology used by Aristotle in the Posterior Analy- 
tics), it includes S 6 ^&, Siavoid, voijo-ts, and imaTrui-q On the other 
hand, it excludes ‘feeling’, ‘sensation’, and ‘perception’ — ^it 
excludes ‘knowing’ by way of aurdr^ms — ^whatever the degree of 
certainty our sentient and sensuous ‘knowmg’ (awareness) may 
pos^ss. 

....^lastly, {d) by a further refinement and restriction, knowledge is 
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sometimes taken to exclude the whole sphere of opinion and prob- 
able argument, as well as sentient and sensuous expenence 

In this last sense knowledge is restricted to what Aristotle calls 
vorjcns and anoBeueruc^ iTnan/jiiTj J to intuitus and deductio, as defined 
in the Regulae of Descartes; or to Locke’s ‘intuitive and demon- 
strative knowledge’.* For, if language is to be used strictly, 
nothing can deserve the name of knowledge unless it is inevitably, 
unalterably, and indubitably true.^ Knowledge, therefore, is either 
the intellectual intuition of self-evident data — of those ‘simple 
propositions’ or ‘primary truths’ (propositiones simplices, dfjueaoi 
itporacreis, dpxat) in which two elements cohere by an immediate 
(yet necessary) nexus ; or it is the equally self-evident and infalhble 
inferential movement of the intellect as it follows the logical impli- 
cations of the self-evident datum ox data, and traces their expansion 
into a chain of truths — b. chain of links and linkages each self- 
evident and indubitable.^ Opinion, on the other hand, is the mere 
thinkin g, the mere argumentation, which may indeed be true, but 
also may be false. Being neither mfallible nor unalterable, it must 
be rigorously contrasted with knowledge. 

Similarly, in ordmary usage, the term ‘truth’ is employed now 
in a wider and now in a narrower sense — corresponding to these 
wider and narrowef senses of knowledge ((c) and [d)). 

Thus, for example, (c) what is presented Or ‘ evident ’ to sentience 
(feeling) and sense (or perception) is usually called ‘fact’ rather 
than ‘truth’. It is contrasted with ‘truth’ — ^i.e. with what is 
manifest to thought, is known by intellectual acts and processes 
‘ Truth ’ is thus confined to that which discloses itself to intellectual 
intmtion (to that jyhich is ‘conceived’), and to that which is 
"Kdught before the mind and ' known ’ hi judgement and inf erenqg^ 

Or, again, (/) ‘truth’ is sometimes given a more restricted 
jneming. For that which is in a broad sense ‘intelligible’ is 

* In so fax as Locke’s ^intuitive knowledge’ and Descartes’ zntmtus include 
the ’infallible’ assurance of feeling and sense (cf , e g , Locke, Essay, iv 9, § 3 , iv 

§ 9)» they extend beyond knowledge in this restricted sense 

* Cf > eg*, Aristotle, Post Anal. 72b 3: etTrep Set rov imcnra/iepov drrX&s dfxerd- 
neiorov etvat (the man of science must know his conclusions to be absolutely certain. 
He must be ’beyond the reach of argument’, because he must know that there 
neither are, nor can be, any rational grounds on which cnticism of the truth he has 
demonstrated could be based) Locke (Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, quoted 
in footnote to Essay, iv, ch. 1) ; * For, with me, to know and to be certam, is the 
same thing, what I know, that I am certam of, and what I am certain of, that 
I know’, &c 

* Cf. above, pp. 44-5 . 
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divided into 'truth' proper (the true sensu eminenti) ajid the 
‘probable’. Truth, in this strict sense, is the commensurate 
correlative of the ‘knovyledge’ which cannot by any possibility be, 
include, or become ‘error’. For, if language is to be used strictly, 
nothing can deserve the name of truth, unless it is, absolutely and 
unalterably, what it is known to be. What shows itself to ‘ opinion ’, 
on the other hand, what is disclosed in most of our judgements 
and established in most of our arguments, is at best an amb^ous 
and spurious truth. For it is, at best, truth relative, conditional, 
partial; a truth balanced against falsity; infected and weakened 
by the doubts and errors, over which it has won a precarious and 
temporary victory — z. truth for which the proper name is ‘ prob- 
ability ’ or the probablf^ 

3. My formula of orientation, therefore, is exposed to the criticism 
not that it rests upon a mere assumption and is unproved, but that 
what it implied or assumes is incredible. The authority of language 
(the general and or^ary usage of the terms) is against it : for this 
(it will be said) bears witness to the existence of certain divisions 
in the very nature of things, divisions which are incompatible with 
the view that the commensurate subject of logical study is a single 
spiritual reality, is a genuine whole or system or one-of-many in 
any sense whatever. 

The formula of orientation, it will therefore be said, is worthless. 
To can the supposed total ex^licandum of logic ‘knowledge-or- 
tiruth’ neither establishes that it is a whole, nor throws any light 
upon its character or upon the nature of its unity. It is not know- 
leiTge'; Ft is not truth: it is not knowledge-or-truth, in any of the 
ordinary senses of these terms. To describe it, therefore, as know- 
ledge-or-truth is about as helpful as it would be to call it »-y-z. 

4. Instead of attempting a direct defence of the description I 
have given I propose for the present to turn my back upon it and 
to begin, so to say, at the other end. I propose to examine the dhief 
of those ordinary senses of ‘knowledge’ and of ‘truth’, which seem 
so definite and plain ; to test the distinctions and divisions they 
imply, and the general principles and theories which underlie 
them. Starting in the present study with the division of cognizant 
or knowing experience into ‘intuitive’ or ‘immediate’, and ‘dis- 
cursive’ or ‘inferential’, I shall examine the attempt to find a 
dcAwm which the various forms of this division seem to entail. 
Then, in the third and last of these studies, I shall inquire what 
it is that is true or false, and wherein its truth or falsity consists; 

4746 F 
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and so endeavour to test the value of those ordinary views, 
^according to which there is, on the one hand, a distinction between 
'truth’ (as that which is knbvra) and ‘knowledge’ (as the knowing 
of it) ; and, on the other hand, a sharp cleavage between truth and 
falsity corresponding to a similar cleavage between ‘knowledge’ 
and ‘error’. 


§6 

I. The division of cognizant experience (knowing, knowledge, 
apprehension) into immediate and discursive is commonly drawn 
at two different levels, thus taking two main forms. First, there is 
the antithesis between sense (including sentience, or feeling,.in one 
of the many senses of that ambiguous word) and thought. And 
secondly (within thought, thus broadly used to cover all intellectual, 
as opposed to sensuous, apprehension), there is. the antithesis 
between a thinking, which is immediate or intuitive,' and one which 
is discursive, mediate, or relational. The former is, or is supposed 
to be, a kind of intellectual perceiving, or conceptual apprehension, 
by which the mind takes in a total object at a glance ; comprehends 
it, in its unity and its detail, directly and all at once. An intel- 
lectual perception of this kind is sometimes called, not only in 
popular usage but even in philosophical writings, a ‘feeling’, in 
another sense of that misleading term." And, on the other hand, 
there is, or is supposed to be, a discursive or mediate thinking, 
which presupposes and works upon (or within) data immediately 
conceived — ‘ objects ’ of whidi we feel certain though we cannot as 
yet support this feeling or intuitive assurance by rational grounds. 
It is this discursive or mediate thinking which (as ‘judgement’ or 
‘inference’) proceeds, by its characteristic two-edged activity of 
analysis and s 3 mthesis, to convert the data we immediately con- 
ceive into precisely defined constituents of an articulated whole 
or system— or again, according to a different theory, to make 
explicit the detail and the structure within some immediately felt 
or conceived totality (some total object of intellectual intuition), 

* Cf (perliaps) passages m Bradley's Appearance and ReaXtty, Essays, and 

Logtc^ , and the frequent appeal in Cook Wilson^s Statement and Inference to what 
we 'feel'. Thus, e g,, i. a6. 'We/ec? that we understand better . . / , i, 338 . ' . . . a 
distinction [sc. that between thought and perception] which we feel must somehow 
be maintamed', &c. 'Feelmg*, in such contexts, appears to mean an experience 
which IS intellectual rather than sensuous — an intellectu^^ g^rxence, of which 
we are sure, though (so long as it remains SeSSgfwe Hh ^ve no “reasons for our 
assurance. 
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and so to bring and hold before the mind the distinct and distinctly 
related elements which the felt totality implies. 

2. In both these forms of the division, the immediate member of ■ 
the antithesis is supposed to constitute (or to provide) the datum, 
material, or foundation, of the discursive member with which it is 
contrasted. 

Thus’' — on the lower level of the division — siQ. our knowledge 
by way of increment or inference (and by way of conception, if 
any knowledge comes that way — a point to be considered later)® 
rests, in the last resort, upon a datum or data of sense which it 
interprets ; upon sensible materials which it forms or elaborates ; 
upon what we fed (i.e. are sentiently aware of), sensate, or perceive, 
that being the solid foundation guaranteeing its validity and truth. , 

'"And again ( 5 ) — on the higher level of the division, as^we^find it 
set forth, for example, in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics or in the 
ReguLae of D&cartes — ^tiie judgements and demonstrations, which 
form tjie body of a science, logically presuppose certain primar y 
'mtelligiW^’. These primary intelligibles are, in their own 
proper nature, individual facts or reals; i.e each of them is 
a unitary total object, self-evident (or immediately manifest) to 
an undivided intellectual act (an intuitive or conceptual appre- 
hension). In Aristotle’s theory, for example (to work with that 
as an illustration), such primary intelligibles are the Forms, 
Infimae Species, Essential Natures — droiw. etSi], ra rC ‘^v ehat,. In 
their own proper nature, each of them is an individual fact or 
reality, to be apprehended all at once, and at a stroke, by an 
undivided act of intuitive thought: each of them is a voTjrov, 
immediately manifest in its concrete imity to an act of votjvjs.'. But 
these individual facts can be ‘unfolded’ or analysed — cm be 
expressed in the expanded form of definitions (as Scavorjra., in Aoyot). 
And it fe thus that they are used by the discursive thought of 
science. Fo r a ll the demonstrations of a science (according to 
Aristotle’s theory) mejjased, in the endj upon certain immediate 
(indemonstrable) premisses (dixeaoi ‘jrpordcreis), and .are controlled 
by (must conform f 0) certain indemonstrable principles or axioms, 
^e former,' in ultimate analysis, are definitions in which the man 
'oJ*' science expands his immediate knowledge (his ihttdtiye or 
(afficepEual thought) of certain forms or essential natures — ^in 

^ I am only concerned at present to charactenze the two mam levels ac forms 
of the division lon^hXy and m general: a more detailed and accurate account will 
be attempted later (cl below, pp. 68-72). * Cl 
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Eudidean geometry, for example, definitions of plane figure and 
its specific types or differentiations (triangle, square, circle, &c.). 
'The latter are the principles of reasoning in general (the Taws 
of thought’), and the more special principles (if such there be) of 
reasoning within each sphere or department o£ being (the laws of 
geometrical, biological, moral, reasoning) ; and they too depend, 
in ultimate analysis, upon an immediate knowledge (a conceptual 
or intuitive apprehension) of the nature of reality as such and in 
general, or of the nature of the special sphere of reality in question.* 

JEhus, here too (m this, as well as in the preceding, form of the 
^-di^ion),'’the immediately known provides the materials, and is 
the basis and guarantee, of the rest of our knowledge — of a4 that 
I we know by discursive or mediate thinking.' 

3. Now it seems to follow that any logician, who accepts and 
works with this division (on either of its levels or ip either of its 
forms), is committed to the search for a Aatum or data. If, that is 
to say, the subject of his study (knowledge, cognizant experience, 
or whatever may be its most appropriate name) is thus divided, 
'im first task must be to set out those facts, realities, or truths, 
which are self-evident and immediately apprehended, and which 
therefore constitute the materials and foundations of eveiything 
else within this domain. He is bound, it would seem, to point them 
out and enumerate them — and^if possible to show that they are 
self-evident, and wherein their common character, qua self- 
evident, consists This, at any rate, is the task which I propose 
to attempt in the present study. 

A. The Division on its Lower Level 

§7 

Let us begin with the division on its lower level, and let us first 
describe it more fully and accurately. 

^a) What we know immediately is what we feel, sensate, 
sensuously perceive — ^facts or a fact with which we are directly in 

^ Cf above, pp 21-2 The laws of thought, 1 e. the Koiva diLi&fiara presupposed 
m any and every demonstration, are defimtions of to ov jj ov Similarly (though 
Anstotle does not expressly say so, and perhaps could not have agreed) if there 
are any special laws to which the reasoning in each department of reahty must 
conform— axioms or pnncjples, for example, of geometncal, or again of biological 
demonstrations — ^they would be defimtions of that kmd of Being (e.g. of Space, or 
of Life) And, m ultimate analysis, all these defimtions are expanded statements* 
or transcnptions of what we know by a direct and undivided mtellectual intuition 
or conception — ^in which the central character of reahty (or of space, of hfe, &c.) 
is given at a stroke, and given mfalhbly as what it is. 
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contact — fact which is given or presented. Our knowing is the 
awareness, the apprehension, of data of the outer senses (shapes,^ 
colours, sounds, tastes, &c.) ; and of the data of what may be called ' 
the inner sense (sentience or feeling), for example, the thoughts, 
desires, passions, &c., occurrmg in ourselves — ^to which we may 
attend, or which we may notice by introspection.' 

If, in this kind of experience, there is activity or act on our side, 
this is preliminary to the knowing itself, not a part of it. It is a 
preparatory adjustment — ^like the openmg, movmg, focusing of 
the eyes, the turning of the ear, the bending of the fingers — ^like 
‘the turning our attention back’ upon our own inner states or 
processes which we are to observe or notice in introspection.® The 
knowing itself is a being alive or awake to, a taking in of, a fact 
which confronts us. The fact, whether physical or psychical, 
whether of ‘outer’ or of ‘inner’ sense, is ‘given’, ‘presented’, or 
‘presents itself’. To know it is simply to ‘accept’ or ‘receive’ it 
as it is in its own independent nature. 

In this first kind of cognizant experience, then, we are essentially 
receptive. Our knowing is, in principle, a passive acceptance. We 
may call it a sensuous or sentient awareness of given or presented 
facts, including under ‘facts’ our own inner states and changes. 
Essentially receptive, passive in principle — ^for even if acceptance 
or reception implies in some sense an act of mind, is the exerdsing 
of a mental capacity or power, siffl this act of mind is not supposed 
to determine or modify the dcdmn. That, i.e. the fact which, in this 
immediate experience, we apprehend, is what it is ; presents itself 
as it is; and remains what it is, and as it is, indifferently before, 
during, and after our reception or knowledge of it. 

(6) This first kind of knowledge, this immediate sensuous or 
sentient awareness of given fact, is contrasted with (and yet is in 
some sense the material and basis of) a second kind, a discursive or 
t hinkin g cognizance. There are different and mutually inconsistent 
theories of the nature of this second kind of knowledge, the 
knowledge which takes the form of judgement or inference, and 
of its exact relation to the first. But on the whole it would be 
agreed that, m judgement or inference, the mind is active, rather 
than receptive ; and constructive (or co-operating in a growth or 

* I am borrowing certain phrases from Rnssell, The Problems of Philosophy, 
pp. 8o~i ; but accommodating them to my own purpose, Rnsseh must not be hdd 
responsible for what I say. 

* The act of 'reflecting', as Locke calls it. Essay, li i, § 4, &c. 
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development), not accepting or beholding a present or presented 
object. If, that is to say, in judgement or inference, we are in 
* contact with fact, the contact is indirect or mediate. The ^ow- 
ledge, which takes the form of judgement or inference, is primarily 
and essentially a discursive or mediating activity. Our ‘knowing’ 
is the thinking, is the discursus itself, not an awareness to which 
it leads and in which it terminates.^' 
v This last point — ^viz. that in judgement and inference the dis- 
, cursive movement itseh is the knowing — comes out clearly in two 
/ generally recognized characteristics of judgement _and inference. 
Thus (i) it is a commonplace that there is no object of judgement 
or inference ; i.e. no object to be judged or inferred, as ther^ is an 
object felt, seen, heard, tasted, perceived. I feel anger or desire, 
I hear sound, see colour, perceive a face or its contour ; but there 
is nothmg which, m any analogous sense, I judge or iptfer.*^ ‘judge ’ 
that S is P: not S, or P, or SP as a single concrete fact. I judge, for 
example, that the dog is mad ; not the dog, or mad, or the mad-dogi 
‘To judge the dog’ is to pass judgement upon him; i e. a mere 
linguistic abbreviation for judgmg, for instance, that he is a good 
or bad ^ecimen of his breed. Similarly, I ‘infer’ that S, because it 
is M, is P — ^that the dog, because he is mad, is dangerous I do not 
infer S or M or P ; or even SMP as a total organized or articulated 
fact — ^as an individual object confronting me with its elements in 
their systematic connexion. It is a mere linguistic abbreviation 
(analogous to ‘judging the dog’)’ if I am said to infer hydrophobia 
(from the dog’s symptoms) or danger (from the mad dog’s bite). 
Nobody supposes that, if I infer hydrophobia or danger, I am 
cognizant of them as objects: i.e. directly apprehending them.^ 
<(^(ii) It is sometimes said that to judge or infer is to construct a 
total object (a complex, or rather ‘concrete’, fact) by a function of 
analysis and synthesis — ^to bring it, bit by bit, before the mind. 
To say this, is to emphasize rightly that the total object is not there 
except by being ‘ brought ’. It is, in other words, the active process 
of constructmg, the bringing before the mind, which characterizes 
this kind of knowledge and distinguishes it from feeling, sensation, 
sense-perception. » But there is an obvious one-sidedness in this 
account of the matter. ‘ Construction ’ suggests a spontaneous and 
arbitrary activity of our thought ; as if ‘ to judge ’ or ‘ to infer ’ were 
to create the detail which is being brought before the mind — ^to 
create, if not its items, at least their connexions. And if so, judge- 

* Cl above, p. 54. 
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ment and inference would be forms, not of knowledge, but of 
creative imagination. To judge or infer would be to compose — like 
tbe poet or musician — ^not to know like the man of science. Hence 
there b a tendency to substitute for this one-sided account another. 
Judgement or inference, it is said, is essentially an activity or 
a process — ^but one of discovery, not of construction. But this 
account also is plainly inadequate. For what is discovered, is there 
— or is commonly assumed to be there — ^before and independently 
of the discovery. , America, for example, was there before Columbus 
discovered it. It was there, with its own independent existence and 
nature ; for otherwise, though he might have invented it, he could 
not h^-ve discovered it. Philosophical reflection, perhaps, may 
shake this common assumption, or lead to a more guarded state- 
ment of it ; but '^ima facie, at any rate, it is mere common sense 
that what is discovered must be there to be discovered, and cannot 
in any way depend^upon or be affected by the process of discovery. 
But now it does most certainly seem nonsense to say that the 
intelligible domain of a science is there before, and independently 
of, the judgements or inferences which are the science^ It seems 
nonsense, for example, to attribute to Euclidean space an existence 
and a nature before and independently of the science of Euclidean 
geometry. If, that is, by ‘ Euclidean space ’ we mean the system of 
spatial forms, which is known by way of judgement and inference 
— the total or commensurate ‘domain’ of the science of Euclidean 
geometry ; then that space, that object or reality, exists and is actual 
only in the sustaining medium of the thought — ^in and by virtue 
of the reasoning, which is the science. And its nature, what it 
really is, is what it grows into, or becomes, by help of the intellectual 
activity which, according to this inadequate account, is a process 
of discovery.' Moreover, apart from tins difficulty, to identify 
judgement and inference with an activity or process of discovery, 
is in effect to cancel the supposed essenti^ distinction between two 
kinds of knowledge (‘immediate’ and ‘discursive’). If, in judge- 
ment and inference, the activity of the mind is discovery, its 
knowing is not the discursus, but a direct apprehension or aware- 
ness which supervenes upon, and terminates, the latter. The 
process (like Columbus’s voyage) is a mere preliminary to a know- 
ledge as immediate as the explorer’s vision of the land.% 

I^We must try, therefore, to think of judgement and imerence in 
such a way as to combine what there is of truth in these two 

* Cf, above, pp. 56 ft. 
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one-sided accounts, while eHmmatiug their obvious defects. In 
judgement or inference a detail is emerging, is coming bit by bit 
before the mind. But this emergence, this coming out, must be 
recognized, on the one hand, as a genuine self-development of a 
total object; as a growth into its own fuU being and stature of a 
‘reality’ or 'objective fact’ — and, on the other hand; as a process 
‘or activity in which our thought co-operates, which our discursive 
thinking assists The emergence, in short, demands on our side an 
eliciting ; the coming out, the coming before the mind, is — ^if we 
lay due stress upon the part we necessarily play in the matter — a 
bringing out, a bringing before the mind.* 

are to assume then that the total subject-matter of logic 
is, in principle, sundered into two sets of cognizant experiences. 
Experiences m the first set are sensuous and immediate. Those in 
the second set are mtellectual and discursive and founded upon 
the former. Having made this assumption we are to search for a 
daiwn or data amongst the experiences which are ‘immediate’. 
There are experiences ‘in which we are sensuously or sentiently 
aware of given or presented facts’ — ‘sensations’, ‘sentiences’, or 
‘ feelings ’ of our ‘ inner ’ states, and ‘ sense-perceptions ’. Sensation, 
sentience, feelmg, sense-perception, are vague terms; they are not, 
in normal usage, equivalents , and they cover an enormous variety 
of our actual experiences. Is it maintamed that all our feelings, 
sensations, and sense-perceptions are ahke and equally entitled 
to rank as self-evident data ; i e that every one of them guarantees 
itself, with the same absolute and unquestionable right, as a solid 
foundation for the discursive ‘thinking’, which (in the form of 
judgement and inference) is to complete the edifice of knowledge ? 
If this rather improbable doctrine is to be maintained, then what 
is the common character of these infinitely various experiences, by 
possessing which they all are self-evident ? Or if it is maintained 
that some only of these actual experiences are ‘im^diate appre- 
hensions of self-evident fact ’, then which are we to,(Select and why ? 
And what are the self-evident facts they reveal-/ 

Consider first sense-perceptions. / 

// " 

^ ^ Cf R L Nettitiiliip, awi? Jffpwatws, voL 1 , p i6:* Growth 

oi^xperience, its becoroing more, may thus be repressed as gro\!^ of structure, 
or a process in which we come to be more constructive to put more together, to 
find more in things, to get more out of them ‘*|AU these are equivalent expressions, 
for our experience is ‘*we”, and it makes noHifference whether we represent our- 
selves as making it or as finding it; sometimes one, and sometimes the other way 
of speakmg comes more naturaEy ) ' 


/ 
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§ 8. (I) The search for a datum in sense-perception 

I. The experiences, which would commonly be called sense- ■ 
perceptions, are bewildering in their variety and extent. Let 
me quote a few examples to give some idea of their range. 

I ‘perceive’, <or example, the whole of what now falls within 
the range of my vision; the whole, even, of what has been 
‘brought’ within that range by any artificial arrangement or 
instrument (by mirrors, say, by a telescope or microscope) ; and 
any constituent part of these total fields. One may perceive, for 
example, the weald of Sussex or a blade of grass; the starry 
heavens or a flash of lightning ; one’s own badk, when reflected in 
mirrors; the nerve-cell and its nucleus trader the microscope. 
Similarly one may ‘perceive’ the whole chorus of the birds at 
day-break, the chord blending in its unity the contributions of all 
the instruments of the orchestra: and one may ‘perceive’ (so it 
would be said with 6qual right) the single alarm-note of the black- 
bird, the voice of a friend, the beat of a drum. All these also one 
would be said to ‘ perceive ’ when ‘ brought ’ within the range of one’s 
hearing by, for example, the telephone, gramophone, or wirel^. 
Again, I perceive (feel through the sense of touch) the whole contorar 
of the box I grasp within my hand — or any knob or pattern on its 
surface. Or, lastly, I perceive the full characteristic flavour (a richly 
variegated unity) of a vintage port , or (equally) I perceive the 
distinctive quality of its taste, its special sweetness or astringency. 

Is there, then, a definite character or characteristics in which all \ 
such experiences agree — and in virtue of which they are, one and \ 
all, ‘immediate’? j' 

One is inchned at first to say, unhesitatingly, ‘ Yes ’. For, within 
every sense-perception, we can (or must), on reflection, distinguirii 
two opposed and correlated factors — ^viz. an experiencing and an 
experienced, a sense-perceiving and a sense-perceived. And, if we 
make this distinction, it is not difficult to show (a) that every 
sense-perception is a wholly present, processless , and unbroken 
total ity, and in thaisense ‘immfedlaLe’, ail d luftHer (b) that it is 
a precise and direct correlation of its opposed factors, and so 
‘immediate’ in a second and more relevant sense. If we make 
this distinction’ — for perhaps to make it is eo ipso to treat sense-' 
perception as not genuinely immediate.^ But the view before us 
can hardly be stated without some such distinction ; for if there is 

‘ Cl below, pp. 172-8. 
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to be a dahtm, something ‘given’ or ‘presented’, there must be, con- 
trasted with it, an ‘accepting’ or ‘receiving’. 

Thus'^a) a sense-perception is essentially and entirely ‘present’, ^ 
unbroken and without process, whether we consider severally the 
character of its factors, or the character of the whole they msepa- 
rably constitute. Considered on its ‘subjective’ side, as a sense- 
perceiving, it is a single ‘present’ consciousness, all ‘now’ and (if 
we can apply spatial predicates to it at all) all ‘here’. It is an 
undivided awareness — ^not two or more (simultaneous or successive) 
awarenesses linked together. Or if we think of perceiving as an ‘act,’ 
rather than a ‘state’ of awareness — ^as an active acceptance or 
apprehension,^ then the ‘act’ is ‘whole’, ‘complete,’ and ‘proc^less’; 
it is,^ Aristotle’s terminology,® an hifiyeia in the strict and proper 
sense, not a The ‘perceiving’, no doubt, ‘endures’; but 

its duration is^^r the percipient) comprised, as, a timeless and 
unbroken whole, within what some psychologists call ‘the specious 
present’. Thi s perceiving, though it includes within its span a 
temporal lapse, is, qua perceiving, all undividedly ‘now’” 

Similarly, the sense-perceived (the whole experience considered 
on its objective side, as ‘ an experienced ’) is immediate in this sense 
— a. single present object. It contains distinguishable (perhaps 
even separable) parts or elements, qualities, and relations, &c. ; 
and it may comprise successive events or phases; yet, qua per- 
ceived, it is all at once and aU together, indivisibly one and whole. 
It is whoEy present — ^unbroken within a single ‘now’ and ‘here’. 
It is aE and whoEy ‘ now ’ — ^though its ‘ now ’ embraces a section of a 
temporal flow, and is (so to speak) a frozen or timeless duration, 
thus corresponding to the ‘now’ (t he s pecious pr^mt) of the ‘per- 
ceiving’. And it is aE and whoEy ‘here’ — ^Shough its ‘here’ covers 
an area which may vary almost indefinitely in extent ; or passes 
into unbroken unity many ‘heres’ and many ‘theres’. 

And (&) every sense-perception is immediate in the second 
(seemingly more rdevant) sense. For it is nothing but the correla- 
tion of this ‘perceiving’ and its ‘perceived’ ; and the correlation is 
direct, neither requiring nor admitting a middle or mediating linJ^ 
It is immediate, i.e. unmediated and incapable of mediation.,/ 

Between the'pCTcipient’s eye or ear and the objects he perceives, 
phj^cal media (and sometimes also phjreical instruments) inter- 
vene. But that is irrelevant to the immediacy of the sense-percep- 
tion. For between the percipient’s conscious state or act (between 

« Cf above, p. 69. » Cf. N.E. x. ch. 4. 
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Ms ‘perceiving') and its correlative (the ‘perceived’) nothing is 
(nothing need or can be) interposed. “Within each sense-percep- 
tion, ‘the perceiving’ is of ‘the perceived’ ; and ‘the perceived’ is 
by ‘ the perceiving ’. Each is the commensurate and (Meet correla- 
tive of the other; and the sense-perception is nothing but the 
correlation. ^ 

2. We seem then to have got our answer — 2l plain affirmative. 
Every sense-perception is immediate in the two senses just ex- 
plained. It is a whoEy present, processless, and unbroken totality ; 
and it is a direct correlation of two commensurate opposites. But 
neither of these characteristics — ^let us call the first ‘presentness’, 
and reserve the term ‘immediacy’ for the second — ^is peculiar to 
sense-perceptions ; and neither of them is really relevant to our 
present search. 

The same pregentness and the same immediacy characterize not 
sense-perception only, but memory also, judgement and inference 
— all forms of ‘cognizant experience' or ‘knowledge’. They can 
be shown to characterize even imagination — ^an experience wMch 
nobody would claim to be an ‘immediate apprehension of self- 
evident fact’ and many people would hesitate to r^ard as an 
apprehension of fact at all.'^ ^ 

Consider a few examples. I remember an incident of my school- 
days ; ■picime the execution of Mary Queen of Scots or the murder 
of Desdemona ; j'udge that there will probably be a parliamentary 
crisis in France next year or that ‘it is the nature of a thinking 
being to form true and adequate thoughts’ injer that ‘given the 
economic conditions of life in a modem industrial state, inflation 
of the currency must ruin certain classes of the population’. 
Within each of these experiences (within the memory, the imagina- 
tion, the judgements, the inference) there are an ‘experiencing’ 
and ‘an experienced’, (i) each present and processless in the sense 
explained; and (ii) each the commensurate opposite of the other 
in a direct correlation. 

(i) Presentness: In judgement and inference beyond doubt, and 
probably also in memory and imagination, the experiencing is dis- 
cursive — a movement or a development with distinguishable steps 
or stages. Yet it clearly is also entire and undivided in its form ;— 
consciousness formally sit^le and present; ‘whole’ without parts 
and their relations, ‘now’ without mtemal stages or tranatiems. 
There is no memory or imagination, no judgement or inference, 

^ Spinoza« Tractatus de Jntelkcius Emendaitone, ed. Van and Land, i, 25. 
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\iiniess the act of expenencmg, however much it is discursive, is 
lalso a single ‘present’ remembering, imagining, judpng, i^errmg , 



emDracmgmeexiLiiOLy - 

‘The entirety of the experienced’; for the expenenced too^ 
formally ‘present’— undividedly ‘here’ and unbroke^y now 
in a corresponding sense, although it is also (from 
view) a whole developing and constructed, 
bit, and bit after bit, by help of the discursive antmty of • 

The imagined execution of the Queen of Scots is the mdiv d 
entirety of what I am now imagining— a total scene tod, unified, 
and circumscribed by my ‘present’ imaginative act.HTie remem- 
bered incident is what fills my present consciousness ; a coniplex 
detail solidified withm a single ‘here’, and frozen withm a smg e 

‘now’, by this my act of remembering. . 

It will be objected, perhaps, that ‘the expenenced withm a 
judgement or an inference cannot be regarded m this way. Ihe 
intellect’s function of forming true and adequate thoughts , or 
‘the necessary connexion of inflation and the rum of the rentier 
class ’—neither of these is a ‘ single present scene ’ or an unbroken, 
unitary, event’, solid within one ‘here’ and frozen vntto one 
/ now ’. Each is a content or a nexus, either timeless and univers^, 
or at any rate commensurate in duration and extent with the 
actual existence and duration of ‘ thinking beings or ci 
societies. But the objector has forgotten the assumptions to which 
the contention he is criticizing is subject. These assimptions may 
prove, on further examination, to be rmtenable. Still, so long as 
they are made, the judgement and the inferrace are to be considered 
as ‘actual cognizant experiences’ ; and within each of them an 
experienced’ is to be distinguished from ‘an experiencing’. Now, 
such ‘an experienced’ is obviously not the (relatively) everlasting 
and indefinitely extending nexus, to which the objector refers. It is 
precisely that fragment of the ‘ total fact ’ — ^that limited and p^ial 
appearance of the ‘real’ or ‘objective nexus which is gnppe 
within this single act, within ‘my’ or ‘your’ or ‘his’ judgmg or 
inferring. ‘ The experienced ’, in short, is neither more nor less than 
the commensurate correlative of 'the experiencing’; a ‘content 
Tnarlft formally one and formally processless by the formal vilify 
and ‘presentness’ of the ‘containing’ (or comprehending ) 
intellectual act. 

• Cf. above, pp. 44-6 


* Cf. above, pp. 70-2. 
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(ii) Directness of correlation: every one of these experiences 
(every memory, judgement, inference, imagination) is, as obviously 
as every sense-perception, immediate in the further sense that 
each of them is a direct correlation of its ‘experiencing’ and its 
‘ experienced Each is a correlation that is direct ; ie. unmediated 
and incapable of mediation. The directness of the correlation is 
indisputable — ^if indeed it is a correlation at all For correlation, 
it must be admitted, seems an inadequate notion to aj^ly to the 
very intimate union which fuses together an act of experiencing 
and its experienced For the supposed correlatives — ^and this 
criticism applies to sense-perceiving and the sense-perceived no 
less than to the other ‘ experiencings ’ and their ‘ expenenceds ’ — ^are 
the complementary sides of a single concrete fact, rather than two 
factors in reciprocal relation. Is the curve a correlation of concave 
and convex? or js that which ‘embraces’, ‘grips’, ‘contaLns’, in 
any reasonable sense, correlative with that which it contains or 
embraces ? 

vA!^e are thus thrown back upon our origmal problem, having 
advanced not one inch towards its solution. We were ‘to search 
for a datum in sense-perception’; to test the claim that sense- 
perception is an ‘immediate apprehension of self-evident fact’; 
that in all — or at least in some — of those actual experiences, which 
are commonly reckoned as sense-perceptions, we are directly (and 
therefore infallibly) aware of a fact presented, or presenting itself, 
directly and simply as it is. 'All that we have done is to show that 
every sense-perception is immediate, because it is a sense-perceiv- 
ing, imdivided and aH-now, directly correlated with a sense-per- 
ceived which is (correspondingly) aU-one without seam , and 
all-at-once without process. But even if every sense-perception is 
such a correlation, this immediacy is not the kind of immediacy 
which we set out to find. For the characters in which this imme- 
diacy consists are the ‘presentness’ of each of the correlates, and 
the ‘directness’ of the correlation. But these same characters 
must also and equally be attributed to every judgement, inference, 
memory, and even to every imagination. ‘Immediacy’ in this 
sense, immediacy consisting in such presentness and such direct- 
ness, is purely formal, characterizing all these experiences, qm. 
‘actual’, in respect of the mere form of their actuality. 

Let me try to bring out a little more clearly the distinction 
between the ‘formal’ immediacy which characterizes every one of 
these cognizant experiences, and the immediacy which we set out 
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to find — ^the immediacy which is claimed to be the special character 
of our sensuous and sentient awareness. Every actual judgement, 
inference, memory, or imagination is 'immediate' as regards the 
form of its actuality. Each of them, that is a direct correlation — 
and each of the correlata is seamlessly whole and present all at 
once without process. 

But it is observed* that, here at all events, the ‘experiencing’ is 
also discursive — ‘ a movement or development with distinguidiable 
steps or stages’. And it is equally obvious that (in one sense, at 
any rate) the ‘experienced’ transcends any single ‘here and now’.* 
‘Ihe essential function of the thinking being’, for example, or ‘the 
unequal incidence of the hardships of inflation’ — ^what each of 
these phrases expresses primarily and naturally, is an objective 
nexus, a total fact or character of fact, which is ‘experienced’ — 
i.e. becomes manifest and known — ^in the judgement or inference. 
Andobviously ‘the experienced’, so understood, is other, andmore, 
than the direct commensurate correlative of any ‘single, present 
act’ of experiencing. The very act of experiencing either of these 
total facts — ^the very act of judging the one, or inferring the other 
— ogives to it, or elicits in it, a character essentially transcending 
any single ‘now’ and ‘here’, transcending the maximum field 
which could be gripped within the span of a single direct awareness. 
To judge the one, and to infer the other, is to think of something 
as articulately (not ‘seamlessly’) whole; and to think of it as 
‘complete without process’, not because it is comprised entire withm 
a ‘specious present’, but because it conserves and manifests itself 
tunelessly — ^i.e. without, and untouched by, temporal change — 
throughout its whole duration. 

Similarly, to touch briefly upon the remaining examples,* that 
which I remember or predict in the natural sense and reference of 
the terms is not present; not here-and-now; not whole without 
divisions and connexions, nor complete without process ; not such 
as to be ‘given’ or to ‘give itself’, to a directly accepting aware- 
ness. It is, on the contrary, such as to be recalled and re-consti- 
tuted, or to be constructed and inferred, by intellectual activities 
essentially mediating and discursive. What happened to me at 
school, what will happen in France next month ; — ^these ‘facts’ or 
‘events’ are anything but 'seamless unities’, ansrthing but 
'simultaneities without process’, anything but solid items of 
reality to be apprehended at a stroke by a directly confronting 

* Cf. p. 75. * Cf. p. 76. 3 Cf. p. 75. 
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and accepting consciousness. Precisely so far as we remember or 
predict, our ‘experiencing’ transcends the ‘now-here’; and the 
‘experienced’, in memory or prediction, must fill a time (and may 
fill a place) excluding and excluded from our ‘present’. 

So, to imagine the-execution of the Queen of Scots is to visualize 
it as it occurred, i.e. as a past and distant section of the historical 
flow. From one pomt of view, no doubt, such an imagination is the 
gazing upon the successively presented phases of a single scene — 
a scene which is framed within the specious present of one visualiz- 
ing state or act. But the formal rmity of our ‘present’ visualizing 
presupposes, and focuses, in itself, a vast amount of discursive' 
intellectual activity. The scene is ‘presented’ and ‘presenP to us, 
only because we have collaborated (and are stiU collaborating) to 
constitute it. It is essentially constructed out of incidents we 
remember from pur historical reading — ^though while ‘visualizing’ 

the constructed' whole we are not conscious of the activities in- 

% 

volved in its construction and maintenance. 

I have dwelt (perhaps too long) upon these ob'vious considerations 
because the character which is claimed for sense-perception stands 
out, and is defined, by contrast with the mediateness of these other 
experiences. In short, the immediacy, which is in question, is not 
‘formal’ and abstract, but (like their mediateness) ‘material’ and 
re<d. 

We perceive^ such scenes, things, events, qualia, &c., as, for 
example, the weald of Sussex or a blade of grass, the starry 
heavens or a flash of lightning, an orchestral chord or the voice of 
a fnend, the full-bodied flavom: of a vintage port or its peculiar 
astringency. What we perceive, in other words (hke what we re- 
member, predict, defer or imagine), is — ^in the only natural 
meaning of the phrase — ^the fact, scene, event ‘ itself It is tMs, we 
suppose, of which we are cognizant in perception; something 
actual and real, and not the mere formal correlate of the act of 
percei'ving. 

The immediacy, then, which is claimed for sense-perception 
amounts to this: that all or some of these actual scenes, things, 
events, qualia, are (severally) solid and complete within one ‘here 
and now’, and in that solidity and completeness mani fe st them- 
^ves entire and at a stroke to our perceiving. The immediacy is 
‘material and real’. The things themselves and their actual 
qualities (the Res and Realia) and the awareness we have of them 
, * See above, p. 73. 
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in perception, are (it is claimed) through and through, utterly and 
without reserve, immediate — ^i.e. in M,seBse,hit-heside-bit or bit- 
after-bit ; in no sense affected in^ttl^ existence or character by 
what precedes, succeeds, or environs them ; in no sense linked to 
one another by any thmi^r middle, so that ‘perceived’ and 
‘perceiving’ unite onlY.^mough an intermediary to con^itute the 
sense-perception, 

3. That, and no less, is the claim we have to examine. And it is 
a claim for which there is no particle of evidence. 

But the claim, it will be said, is precisely that sense-perceptions 
(all or some) are immediate. ‘And if they are immediate, their 
'immediacy — ^both that it is and what it is — crests ex hypothesi upon 
nothing but itself. No evidence can (or need) be offered for that 
- which evidences itself.’ 

It is, then, a claim for which (by the admissipn of those who 
make it) there is, and can be, no particle of eyidehce. But, never- 
theless, it is a claim which can be adequately refuted. It is im- 
possible to show, in each and every sense-perception, that its 
apparent immediacy is illusory ; since that would involve proving 
a negative of each and every member of an infinite or inexhaustible 
plurality. But it is not difficult to show the ‘mediateness’, of any 
single sense-perception which may be produced. The refutation, 
in short, will take the form of a challenge. ‘Produce your sense- 
perception', we shall say in effect to those who make the claim; 
‘and we will expose its immediacy. And since the exposure will 
plainly rest upon its character as sense-perception, and not upon 
its singularity as this (and not tha£^ example, we shall be entitled 
to regard the refutation as adequate.’ 

We are to take an actual sense-perception — say, this sense- 
perception in which I now perceive a flash of lightning — and try 
to show that it is not immediate in the sense supposed: viz. that 
it is not the direct awareness of an independent fact ; of a soKd 
constituent of reality, presenting itself, entire and complete, to 
the passively accepting observer. Amd, in this examination of the 
actual sense-perception, we are to forget — so far as we can — ^the 
conclusions which have been reached by philosophical reflection 
upon perception, by philosophical analysis and .criticism of per- 
ceptud experience. We are to take the sense-perception — ^so far as 
we can — as the unsophisticated percipient himself experiences it; 
to consider it, as it is /or the percipient while it lasts and fills his 
conscious being. 
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In perceiving this flash of lightning, then, I am cognizant — 1 take 
myself to be cognizant — of a ‘public event'; a single, individual, 
change open to the perceivings of innumerable observers. 

This public event — ^this ‘real’ flash — combines in its singleness, 
in its individual being, a characteristic variety; and is so far 
describable. I should describe it, for example, as ‘ a brilliant streak 
of bluish light sharply defined against the black sky; with a 
characteristic (and measurable) zigzag outline; with “its own” 
singxilar (and assignable) position, date, and duration’.* 

Now, no doubt these characters of the ‘real flash’ are ‘present ’ 
to all the perceivings, and ‘ appear ’ within all the ' perceived fields ’ 
(the visual fields or perspectives) which the various perceivings 
comprise and define. But it is clear, when we consider the matter, 
that they are not exhausted in these their ‘presentments’ or 
‘appearances’— ;not thus ‘given’ either complete or unmodified. 
They, in their own proper and ‘public’ nature as characters of the 
public event, are neither merely, nor precisely identical with, any 
(or all) of their ‘private’ appearances. They are more, and other, 
than each and aU of then presentments within the ‘visual fields’ 
or ‘perspectives’. For (i) the characters as they are ‘presented’ 
and ‘ appear ’ — ^as they are comprised within a ‘ visual field ’ — are in 
part determined by the ‘perceiving’, and vary with its diflerences. 
IDifferent observers, for example, bring to bear in their ‘ perceivings ’ 
powers of eyesight, and attention, varying in acuteness, precision, 
intensity, &c. Thus, the flash, as it ‘appears’ (as it is snapdiotted) 
in their visual fields, will present different and conflicting colours 
and outlines.! Its ‘blue’ will differ in intensity, illumination, and 
perhaps in shade : its ‘ zigzag ’ will vary in degree of definition, &c. 
But, if so, the ‘real’ colour and outhne of the flash ‘itself’ are 
different from some, and perhaps from all, of these ‘presentments’ 
—though doubtless ‘such as to accoimt for’ the latter. Again (ii) 
the location of the percipient’s body (say, at Oxford or at Reading) 
contributes to determine the orientation and range of his visual 
field. QGhe flash, therefore, qua ‘presented’ or ‘appearing’ to 
difterent percipients, will, yary (to some extent) in position and 
j3}a^»2a&e2)3fts"‘ perceived' position and magnitude are propor- 
tioned to the total area of the visual field, and adjusted to the 

^ In the end, of course, no descrtption can 'singulanze' (adequately exhibit the 
singularity of) the jBiash, or any of its characters, but, subject to this reservation, 
it is possible, within what is called ' the ' spatio-temporal series, to specify uniquely 
determinate positions and dates by reference to arbitrary, but commonly accepted, 
standards. 

4746 
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positions and magnitudes of the other constituents which form its 
context in that ‘field’. But the real ‘where’ (or the real magni- 
tude) of ‘the flash itself’, though doubtless they must be ‘such as 
to accoimt for ’ the differences in the ‘ presented wheres ’ and ‘ mag- 
nitudes ’ (to account for them, that is, given the variations of 
range and orientation, in the visual fields in question), plainly 
cannot be identified with any of them, or with all of them together. 
Lastly (iii) each ‘perceiving’ is now, but its ‘now’ is a specious 
present, i.e. a duration. And the now of one ‘perceivmg’ (its 
specious present) need not be identical in span with the specious 
present, which is the now of another. The flash, as it is ‘ presented ’ 
or ‘appears’, is always now, i.e. has a duration coincident with the 
'specious present’ of the correlative ‘perceiving’. But this, its 
‘petceived’, duration will vary (even if only infinitesimally) for 
different observers. Hence its ‘perceived’ duration cannot be 
identified with the real duration of the ‘flash itsMf ’, even if in a 
given case or cases it may happen to coincide with it. For though 
doubtless the real duration is ‘such as to account for’ the varying 
presentments, it cannot itself vary. It is one, and one only: the 
same identical fraction of the same identical second in the history 
of the physical world. 

The ‘real flash’, then, with its ‘real’ colour, shape, place, and 
time, is not ‘presented’, completely and as such, in any visual 
field. It is not an object of perception, if that means the actual (or 
even the possible) correlate of an actual ‘perceiving ’, of an aware- 
ness ‘immediate’ so as to exclude mediation. Nor is it an object of 
perception in the sense (if in that sense the phrase could be used) 
that it consists, and is made up, of all its actual and possible 
'presentments’. It is not a stock, a sum, or collection of the 
correlates of all actual and possible ‘perceivings’; and if, in each 
‘perceiving’, the percipient can be said to take or select a view of 
the ‘real flash’, the ‘tziing’ or ‘selecting’ is, at all events, not the 
extraction of an actual constituent of the flash itself. The ‘real 
flash ’ cannot be ‘given ’, precisely and adequately as it is. It could 
only be so ‘given’, if — and in this case the supposition is plainly 
absurd — ^its being were both percipi and percipere; that is, if, 
instead of being a ‘physical event’, an ‘abstracted object of 
cognizance’, it were neither more nor less than a ‘self-awareness’, 
self-given — ^i.e. given to and by itself.'^ 

If therefore we ask: ‘What is meant by the “real flash’’ — 'by the 
^ Cl bdow, pp. 134-42. 
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“public event’’, of which all the observers are (as they suppose) 
aware in their perceivings — ^by the "common object” (as it would 
be called) of their “perceptions”?’ the answer is plain, though 
it may be disconcerting. The ‘real flash’ is that which all the 
observers postulate on the ground of the ‘appearing flashes’ or 
presentments — ^postulate inevitably and instinctively so long as 
they remain on the perceptual level (i.e. uncriticaUy perceptive). 
It IS the product of an inexplicit and confused thinking, a thinking 
immersed in and inseparable from sensation It is the hybrid 
offspring of that blend of sense and thought which goes by the 
name of ‘sense-perception’. And its hybrid character stares us in 
the face. For ‘ sense-perception ’ is a form of ' knowledge ’, a ‘ cog- 
nizant experience’, in which the mind thinks sensuously. There 
is ‘thought’ in sense-perception, but not thought free and explicit 
— ^not ‘thought’ which the percipient controls, or of which he is 
even aware as 'thought'. And in sense-perception the percipient 
‘sensates’ ; but, in sensating, his mind instinctively interprets the 
sensa, ‘forms’ or ‘constructs’ them, analyses and (in analysing) 
synthesizes them. There is, in sense-perception, no datum, no 
sensuous material, which does not involve in its very constitution 
this interpretative or formative discursus. And there is no 
'thought' in sense-perception (no intellectual discursus) which is 
not immersed in a datum it is contributing to constitute ; which is 
not subdued (so to speak) from its proper ‘freedom’ as thought, 
to a lower, quasi-instinctive, level — ^the level of irreflective or 
perceptual cognizant experience. 

(^ence, the so-called object of sense-perception — ^the ‘ real flash ’, 
for example, clothed in its ‘real’ perceptible characters — ^is 
(properly speaking) neither given nor constructed ; neither sensible 
(or sensed) nor conceivable (or conceived). If these terms are to be 
lised to designate it, it can only be called — ^by what seems a sheer 
contradiction — a ‘constructed dedwm' or a ‘sensible conceptum’^y 

In the account I have just given of the mediate character of 
sense-perception I have employed terms which belong to the 
‘ reflective ’ level of knowledge — terms which when used to describe 
perc^tion proper, perception as it is for the unsophisticated 
percipient, are apt -to be misleading. 

Some further explanation — ^sufficient to guard against the grrsser 
kind& of misunderstanding — will be offered later of the ‘inexplicit 
thinking’, of the 'instinctive postulating, constructing, inter- 
preting', &c., which I have mentioned. But, in the meantime. 
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there is a definite negative result to be recorded-a definite failure 

of the ‘search for a dotu/m in sense-perception . 

{a\ We are not cognizant in sense-perception (as p^haps we are 

strict and proper sense, ‘conceivable or mteJigib . , ' 

S per^ption* is a ‘scene*, ‘thing’, or ‘event’, clothed ^e 

nerdpient supposes) in sensible qualities. It is not an mtemgiWe 

unity or whole— not distinctly conceived dements mte^bly 

related It is not such an ‘object’— such an intelhgible fact or 

rStv-i thought, operating fredy and in its own proper nature 

SSfpS (» conslructtag) 

br£g before the mind. (&) But neither are we, m 

contoed to the mere presentnaents and appear^ces 

fields’ or ‘perspectives’ which are corrdative o gtd 

‘perceivings’. The ‘object of perception’— for example, the real 

toh'-tomscends, is more and otha tto, ^ 

ceived, i e. any and all of its ‘presentments . And tos transcen 

to means Lt sense-perception is essentMy and m pnn^ple 

‘discursive’ or ‘mediate’. It is not, as w^ daimed, 

in the real and matenal (and only relevant) sense. It is not a dnect 
awareness of a ‘given’ fact or reality; not a special kmd of 
‘ knowledge ’, whole and complete without inner division or proces, 
eSluding (aiid contrasted with) a second (and mferior) tod-viz 
‘ knowledge ’ mediate and discursive, or ‘ knowledge m the form of 

''iudgement and inference. . , , , ^ 

This negative result is only what might have been expected, 
instability and confusion of perceptual expenence have een 
exphasized throughout the history of philosophy ever smce Plato 
wrote the famous passage in the or even from the ^ys 

of Parmenides and Zeno. Things and facts, ^ we ^ 

(as we ‘ know ’ them on the level of unsophisticated per^ption)^ 
inherently confused, paradoxical, and even seH-contra^ctoiy. The 
more intelKgent observers have never been content to take tteir 
perceptual experience ‘as they find it’, ‘at its face vdue . ey 
hievitably reflect, thus bringing to light the confusions that he 
beneath the surface of the ‘facts’ as they perceive them. And as 
their reflection and criticism develop, the tnexphat mterpretative 
..assumptions which control their mind in its perceptual expenence 
are formulated as so many explicit theories. Smce these theories, 
when thus formulated, are plainly confused, often paradoxical, 
* Cf. above, p 73. * •5*3* 
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and sometimes nakedly self-contradictory, the critics have started 
on the road that leads first to science and then (by fresh r^ection 
of the mind upon its scientific experience) to philosophy. 

4. Though the mediate character of sense-perception has been 
established, the terms in which it has been described require some 
further explanation.* What exactly is the discursive or mediate 
process involved ? I spoke of ' sensuous ’ or ' inexplicit ' thinlriTig ; 
of 'quasi-instmctive’ postulating, conceiving, constructing, inter- 
preting. But ‘sensuous thinking’ is, on the face of it, a self- 
contradiction as glaring as a ‘standing fall’ or a ‘square circle ’. 
‘Thinking’ is a vague term, capable of wide application ; but does 
it retain any meaning at all, when used beyond the range of 
explicit conception, judgement, or inference ? Yet nobody — except 
by an elementary confusion of perception with the judgement of, 
i.e. reflecting upon, perception — could maintain that ‘to perceive’ 
is (or implies)' expUcit conception, judgement, or inference. 
Similarly, ‘discursive’ and ‘mediate’ are predicates which — ^in 
ordinary usage — qualify intellectual operations performed con- 
sciously, if not actually controlled, by the mind; and even if a 
‘quasi-instmctive postulating, constructing or interpreting’ sug- 
gests some definite and recognizable process, there seems at first 
no reason to assume that it is iiUellectml — or that, though not 
intellectual, it is, like intellectual activity, ‘ discursive ’ or ‘ mediate ’. 

(The issue raised by this objection is nothing less than the natme 
of 'Siought itself in all its forms and at all its levds ; and, in par- 
ticular, the problem of ‘the relation of thought to consciousness’, 
to borrow Bosanquet’s convenient formulation.*' And in attempt- 
ing to discuss so large a problem, we should lose sight of the main 
object of tjjis study — viz, the examination pf thesupposed division 
of knowledge . It seems possible, however, to throw some further 
'l^ETupon uie^fecursive ’ or ‘mediate’ character of sense-percep- 
tion — enough at least to prevent the grosser lands of misunder- 
standing. 

(a) Let me begin by correcting an error the whole preceding 
treatment may be thought to have endorsed by implication. ‘To 
search for a datmn amongst our sense-perceptions’ suggests that 
there is within us a host of varied experiences — ^items of a collec- 
tion, each waitmg to be singled out, to be studied bare and in 
isolation from the rest. It is as though the mind were a theatre in 
which various experiences appear and play their parts ; as though 
* Cf. above, p. S3. * The Nature of Mvni, o.g. p. 159 
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the knowing subject possessed feelings, sensations, perceptions, 
memories, imaginations, or acquired them from time to time — ^and 
also, on occasion, exercised a function of discmsive thought. 

All this is a caricature of ‘a-mind-and-its-experiences’. For it 
leaves out of the reckoning the mind itself; and so distorts the 
‘facts’ it professes to be studying. These facts, after all, are a 
diversity of a special kind — ^viz. the diversity in which a special 
kind of unity is constituted, maintained, and ^splayed. The unity 
of a mind throughout its experiences is the unity of a ‘ self- 
consciousness ’, what one may call, in order to have a distmctive 
name, a spiritual unity; and the experiences, being the many of 
what is thus one, are a spiritual plurality. 

' The experiences of a mind bear not the remotest ‘analogy to the 
items of a collection. It may be necessary for certain sciences to 
assume that every one-of-many within the field o^ their inquiry is 
a sum of units, a complex of simple elements,, a collection of items. 
But it is certain that, so long as we think m terms of such mathe- 
matical or mechanical categories, our speculations can have little 
or nothing to do with a mind and its experiences. 

There is a fairly close analogy between a mind and a living thing, 
between the spintual and organic types of tmity. The unity of a 
mind in its experiences is comparable in some respects to the unity 
of an organism in its vital functions or in the stages of its vital 
(ph 3 reical) development.^. But though it is almost mevitable to 
think of the mind in terms drawn from the category of life — ^to 
speak of it, for example, as a spiritual life or development — ^the 
likeness must not be exaggerated. For, in the world of our 
experience, there are not any other ‘facts' — ^any other examples 
of unity-in-plurality, of identity-in-difference, of permanence-in- 
change — ^which are strictly analogous to ‘a mind’, i.e. to a self- 
copscious subject of experiences. .Though helpful up to a certain 
point Bie'Iermmoloi^ of ‘'life’ does not apply strictly. For in con- 
sidering a mind and its experiences, we are dealing with a many 
which contribute to constitute and mould the one to which they 
belong ; and with a one which though it ‘owns’, and even (in some 
sense) ‘makes’, its many, yet itself is ‘ in the making ’, is (in some 
sense) ‘made’ or ‘shaped’ by them. 

The mind is one throughout its mtoy experiences: but its 
unitary being — ^its individual character — depends upon, is made 
and moulded by, the special variety it experiaices. The ‘many’ 
in this case contribute to determine the character of their ‘one’. 
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And at the same time, what each experience is depends essentially 
upon the individual character of the mind which is experiencing. 
The ‘one’, in this case, contributes to determine the character of 
every item of its ‘many’ — contributes to make and mould each 
single experience. . 

In calling attention to this general principle in regard to the 
unity of a mind, to this reciprocal determination of a mind by its 
experiences and of experiences by their mind, my object is merely 
to emphasize certain conditions which must be satisfied by any- 
thing that is to be ‘an experience’ at aU; and so to fix the limit s 
within which our thought must move if we are to study an 
‘experience’ as such — ^in j^^’^oper character as an ‘experience’ 
and not in caricature. 

To be ‘a mind' is to be a self-conscious subject of experiences; 
and the unity of the subject in its many experiences conforms 
(more or less, ht different levels and in different degrees) to a 
certain type of union-of-a-manifold. Wherever, whenever, in so 
far as, there actually are ‘experiences’, or there actually is ‘a 
mind’, there, then and so far, the only way to conceive the facts 
without distortion is to think of them in terms neither of a mathe- 
matical sum, nor of a mechanical S3^tem, nor of an organic whole, 
but of a ‘spiritual’ union of a ‘spiritual’ variety. If anything is 
‘one subject acquiring and owning many experiences’, it must be 
(and be conceived as) immanent m them andmodifiedby them — ^in 
some sense, therefore, it must make and mould, and be made and 
moulded by, its many. And if any plurality is (and is to be con- 
ceived as) a many, of which the items are experiences, they must 
‘interpenetrate one another’ (in Bergson’s picturesque phrase); 
they must be, and be conceived as, modes and phases of a single 
immanent subject. In some sense, therefore, they — ^these modifi- 
cations of its ‘substance’, these varied expressions of its unitary 
being — must go to make it what it is; must go to mould and 
individualize their ‘one’, to constitute it 'this subject of these 
experiences ’.Jj 

The use I am going to make of this general principle is not 
affected by certain difficulties as to its range and manner of appli- 
cation in detail. But it may prevent misunderstanding, if I indi- 
cate brieffy, without attempting to discuBS them, the diffic^ties I 
have in view. There is (i) the question whether ithe non-Jrtanan 
animals are ‘subjects of experiences’ or ‘souls’, even if iwt 'self- 
conscious subjects of experiences’ or ‘minds’; and. If so, wirether 
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they exemplify (in any sense, in any degree, at any level) the t 3 ?pe 
of unity which, according to the general principle, is distinctive 
of a mind-in-its-experiences. Next (ii) there is the question of 
undeveloped or broken ^cimens of humanity — ^the irqpwyMra., the 
iifSopal KoX dvBpdmcav, as Aristotle calls them. It is usual to 
think of children, imbeciles, and lunatics as persons of immature, 
weak, and disordered minds. But are they, or have they, ‘minds’ 
at all (in any sense or degree) within the terms demanded by the 
general principle? These difficulties, perhaps, are of minor im- 
portance — could readily be met, or shown to be irrelevant and set 
aside. But there remains a (real or seeming) difficulty of a more 
fundamental kind. For (iii) it may be objected that the type of 
unity demanded by our general principle for a mind-m-its- 
experiences is a mere ideal, unrealized and unrealizable in fact. No 
actual person — ^not even the most perfect and fortunate specimen 
of humanity — ^is, or even approximates to being, ‘throughout his 
life, a ‘ spiritual union of a spiritual plurality ’ ‘ The self-conscious- 
ness of any actual person is broken and fitful, interspaced by regular 
and occasional interruptions (by sleep, reverie, and inattention — 
to say nothing of swoon, delirium, or of the breaches that may be 
caused by, for example, anaesthetics). If to be a mind is to be a 
single self-conscious unity, pervading, constitutmg, and moulding 
— and yet also constituted, varied, and moulded by — ^many 
mutually interpenetratmg experiences; — where are we to find 
examples of mind in the actual world ? The utmost that could be 
said of any actual person, of any actual self-conscious subject, is, 
not that in some degree, or at some level, he is, or has, a mind, 
but that he is, or has, a series of imperfect and fragmentary minds 
— ^that, from time to time in his historical life, there occur evane- 
scent unions of a manifold which approximate lon^o inteniallo to 
the ideal ‘spiritual union of a spiritual plurality’ of which we have 
spoken. 

Stated in these terms the difficulty is rmanswerable ; but what 
warrant is there for so statmg it ? 'VWiat ground is there for thus 
taking at their face-value the so-called actual persons — ^the ‘histo- 
rical’ or apparent enactors of the temporal show^ Once raise 
this question and press this line of inquiry to its inevitable con- 
clusion, and the difficulty will evaporate. It is not the general 
principle that wiU be discredited, but the supposed ‘facts’. They 
:annot exemplify or realize the principle, because they are them- 
selves unreal — ^because, as taken, th^ are not ‘facts’ at all. The 
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actual persons (as they are called) are, in fact, precisely that which 
they appear themselves to be when measured by the general 
principle. Each of them is, at most, a senes of evanescent and 
fragmentary ‘ minds ’ ; modes of a ‘ mmd ’ : imperfect and transitory 
individuations of the human spirit. If we are to look for actual 
examples of that 'spiritual union of a spiritual plurality’ which is 
distinctive of a 'mind-in-its-experiences ’, we must now turn to the 
‘qiiritual realities’ to which reference was made in a former con- 
text * We must consider the so-called actual persons — ^the so-called 
finite intelligences and wilis — ^in respect solely to the ‘ infi ni te ’ self- 
conscious subject, the ‘imiversal’ mind, potentia injmita cogitanii, 
which fulfils itself (in part, at least) in and through them ; which, 
in their fragmentary knowings and willings, creates, develops, 
and sustains the realm in which it knows itself (the re alm of 
knowledge-or-truth) ; the realm in whidi it wills and enacts itself 
(the realm whidi is man’s ordered life of freedom and right). 

’•^X^rom the abstract statement of the t37pe of unity-i n-plurali ty 
which IS distinctive of a. mind-in-its-experiences, it follov^, as a 
formal corollary, that there can be no such thing as an isolate 
or isolable sense-perception, A sense-perception is alwa3rs one of 
inany intkpenetratmg experiences, an item of a spiritual plurality ; 
and through them all (pervading, makmg, and moulding them all) 
there runs the ‘spiritual unity’ which is ‘a mind ' — & unity they 
hejp to constitute and shape. ' 

i But this formal corollary — ^tids denial of the isolation of sense- 
perception — ^may be supplemented by a more positive 'account. 
For every sense-perception involves, on the percipient’s part, the 
' consciousness of a world ’. He perceives always within a relatively 
enduring system of fact, within a reality spatially and temporally 
‘beyond’ the particular perception. Of this larger reality he is, in 
perceiving, in some sense ‘conscious’ or ‘aware’. What he per- 
ceives — ^that on which his attention is focused, to which he is most 
‘awake’ — ^fits for him, as he perceives it, into a wider frame- It 
stands out for him against a background, vaguer perhaps but 
rekitively more stable. 

miis ‘cons^ousness of a world’ — ^supporting and enfolding the 
pffltiicular perceiving mth its primary — is a matter of 

degr^, varying enormoudy in dfetinctness.' Often, hb doubt, the 
background is so indistinct, the percipient’s awareness of it so 
dim, that it is an exaggeration to speak either of ‘consciousness’ 
* ct study I, § 5, pp. 51 ft 
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or of ‘a world’. Still, every percipient, in. every perception, is at 
least in some minimal degree ‘ awake to ’ a wider framework, a more 
persistent background, a reality larger and more lasting, than the 
particular object he perceives. 

It may be objected that sometimes the percipient is ‘ all in ’ a 
single concentrated perception. ‘His whole conscious being’, it 
may be said, 'is absorbed in gazing mtently on the weald of 
Sussex, or on a Velasquez ; in listening intently to a melody ; in 
tasting the full flavour of the port. ’ But the objection will not 
stand against a closer scrutiny of the facts. For (i) every percep- 
tion, however single and concentrated it may appear, is internal ly 
articulated. There is, within the whole self-conscious experience, 
within the whole perception of which the percipient is aware as 
‘his’, a dividing (though not a separatiug) into two opposed 
factors, and a correlatmg of them in their opposition. In spite of 
his absorption, the percipient is aware (howev« diinly) of a gazing, 
listening, tasting — ^aware of them as ‘activities’ with which he 
specially identifies his ‘self’. He is aware also of something other 
than, and opposed to, each of these activities (and so hts ‘ object ’, 
but not his ‘self’) ; yet correlated with the activity, determining 
and determined by it, co-operatmg with it to form the whole self- 
conscious experience whidi is ‘his’ perception ^ 

And (ii), m every perception, the percipient who gazes, listens, 
or tastes, carries into these activities, and into the whole experience 
they help to constitute, some traces of his past and (it must even 
be said) some prefiguration of his future. However great his 
absorption in the present perception, he is continuous (even, in 
some degree, ‘sensibly’ or ‘consciously’ contmuous) with a subject 
not yet, and no longer, ‘in’ this experience. In his present per- 
ceiving he is a subject ‘ moulded ’ and affected by past experiences ; 
and even now, while he perceives, he is ‘ open ’ to future experiences 
and characterized (to some extent) by this susceptibility.^ 

(e) What I have been urgmg so far is nothing new. It is usual 

^ It must not be supposed that a sense-perception — or any other experience m 
which a self-conscious subject participates — ^is nothing but two opposed factors 
(a 'self* and 'not-self') m correlation. A complete analysis must recognize not 
only the ‘mtemai articulation* of a self-conscious experience, but the concrete 
umty which is internally articulated Cf , for explanation and supplementation, 
Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 416 & 

® We are never 'all m* a single perception; but it does not follow that 'states* 
(other than perceptions), in which the subject is completely absorbed, do not (or 
may not) occur For the question of such 'genuine immediates*, see below, 
pp. 171-8. 
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to recognize, more or less emphatically, in any account of percep- 
tion, that the percipient is ‘conscious of a world’; that, in per- 
ceiving, he is also in some wider sense ‘aware of’ a reahty larger ■ 
and more enduring than the ynmaxy perceptum. But this conscious- 
ness of a world, this wider awareness, is commonly regarded as a 
fixed attitude of the percipient’s mind — as an antecedent upon 
which the perception merely supervenes, or as a context which 
surrotmds without penetrating it. ,But in fact this ‘wider aware- 
ness’ is an ‘activity’ rather than an ‘attitude’ of mind — an 
activity which is continued into the perception, contributing 
essentially to make it what it is. It is not enough to recognize that 
this ‘consciousness of a world’ presupposes explicit intellectual 
activities of the percipient, that it draws its ongin from past 
experiences which consist largely, often predominantly, of explicit 
judgements and inferences ; that it crystallizes them and concen- 
trates them in itself. We must recognize that, as it now ‘charac- 
terizes’ the percipient, as it now forms the wider mental context 
which enfolds his ‘perceiving’, it is far more akin to affirming and 
constructing, to judging (or inferring), than to a quality or a state, 
a ^sposition or an attitude. 

(That this is so, may be most readily seen in those perceptions 
which are admittedly confined to ‘privileged’ or ‘expert’ perci- 
pients — ^perceptions, for example, of the scientific observer (of 
the specialist in a given field of investigation), of the artist, critic, 
coimoisseur, &c.J; 

Thus, to quote a few examples: Not everybody, but only the 
trained student of histology, can ‘perceive’ the characteristic 
structure and essential details of the preparation imder the 
microscope. It requires his trained and expert ‘eye’ to ‘see’ (to 
detect at once and to discriminate without difficulty), withm a 
section of nervous tissue, the nerve-cells or ‘neurones’, each with 
its ‘nucleus’ and surrounding protoplasm, and the various pro- 
cesses (the ‘ axons ’ and ‘ dendrons ’) coimecting cell with cell.* Only 
a ‘musical ear’ perceives this sequence of chords — ^this bar or 
phrase, say, in Badi’s Chacovme — ^accurately and completely: 
‘hears’ it, directly and without apparent effort, in its proper 
rhjdhmic, melodic, and contrapuntal character.® Not you or I, 

* Cf. HcDongall, Physiological Psychology, pp 24 6 ., ■with the diagram on p 26 
from Sir M. Foster’s Text-book of Physiology. 

* Ca,J.M.W.TnmBr’s retort to the old lady * I never saw ai sunset like the one 
in your picture.* ' Dcai’t you widi yon had. Madam 
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but only the connoisseur ‘perceives’ the 1897 flavour of the port. 
It requires the expert palate of (say) a member of the wine- 
committee to taste it as it is. 

So far I have expressed the exceptional qualifications of the 
‘privileged’ percipients in ‘physical’ terms— as special training 
and refinement of the organ of sense. But it is more relevant to my 
present argument to stress the complementary one-sided descrip- 
tion — ^i.e. to emphasize the ‘ psychical’ side of their pre-eminence.* 
The scientific observer, the artist, the coimoisseur, are privileged 
percipients, and their perceiving is exceptionally precise or dehcate, 
because of their science, their art, and their cultured power of 
discernment in some special field of values ; because they bring to 
bear, in their perceiving, special endowment and special education ; 
because their vision, hearing or tasting, is unusually intelligent or 
‘thoughtful’. In ^ort, to be a privileged percipient _is_ to have 
attained a certain grade of development in_body aifd mind , and to 
perceive what the expert perceives, and as he perceives it, is to 
perceive ‘at’ (and ‘from’) a determinate level of physical and 
psychical culture or refinement. 

Now it is m its interpretation of a ‘grade of development of the 
embodied mind’ that the view of perception, for which I am 
contending, parts company with the commonly accepted doctrine 
— ^the doctrine that perception is through and through immediate, 
excluding all process or dbcursive activity. For two assumptions 
are necessary to that doctrine : viz. (i) that the ‘ grade ’ is (relatively) 
fixed and quiescent, and (ii) that a given ‘perceiving’ is — ^so to 

* The subject of cognizant experience — ^the *1' which perceives, judges, and 
infers — ^is in some sense *body and mind in one' The percipient, that is, is cer- 
tainly not merely a physiological system (a bram and organs of sense, functioning 
and developing m accordance with physical or physiological laws) , and certainly 
not a discamate consciousness or unembodied spirit It is not necessary (for our 
present purpose) to ask m what sense the subject of cogmzant expenence is * body 
and mind in one' If (as I believe and have before suggested) the subject of know- 
ledge is a ‘spiritual umty a umty more than ‘ organic ', then even such phrases as 
‘embodied-mind* or ‘self-conscious orgamsm* are misleadmg still more such a 
phrase as ‘body-and-mmd-in-one' For all such phrases suggest the erroneous 
Cartesian doctrme of two res completae, mutually exclusive (a corporeal and a 
thinking substance), miraculously forming a composttum which is the subject 
of all forms of experience (except ‘pure intellection'). Though, therefore, I have 
been workmg with the disbnction between the ‘corporeal' (or ‘physical') and the 
‘mental' (or 'psychical'), and so m effect treating the percipient as a composttum 
of mind and body, it must be remembered that the distinction is at most a 
provisional (or workmg) hypothesis, and that to describe the percipient's equip- 
ment, trammg, and grade of development as both physical and psychical is at best 
less inadequate than to describe them as barely physical or barely psychical. 
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speak — z. detadiable component of it, or a consequent annexed 
to it. 

Thus (i) the physical and psychical processes (the traming and 
education), through which the privileged percipient has passed 
in his development, are taken to ‘ lie behind him ’ as he now is. They 
are excluded from the level, at (or from) which he perceives. His 
present equipment, which enables him to perceive precisdy this 
and precisely thus, is a ‘state’, 'disposition', ‘habit’, ‘structure’, 
of body and mind. He is what he is in esse, not in fieri. The ‘grade’ ‘ 
of refinement (the ‘level’ of culture), to which he has attained, 
crystallizes in itself the results of past judgement and reasoning; 
but it is itself quiescent, processless, and passive. And (ii) within the 
embodied mind at any given ‘ grade ’ of its development, there are 
taken to be ‘ detachable components ’ — organs-with-their-faculties. 
These, it is recognized, are related {externally) to one another and 
to the whole; but they are supposed to have each its several 
character complete within itself. While, therefore, it is admitted 
that the expert ‘vision’ or ‘eye’ of the privileged percipient goes 
along with, or presupposes, a trained ‘intellect’ or ‘brain’, yet 
the former — ^the perceptive faculty or organ — ^is taken to have its 
‘expertness’ located (as it were) and fixed within itself. 

According to our view, on the other hand, both these assump- 
tions are erroneous. As rough expository devices, they are often 
convenient and sometimes necessary. But they do not adequately 
express the facts. Thus (i), in studying any continuous movement 
or development, it is convenient (and perhaps necessary) to ‘ freeze ’ 
it into stages — ^to treat it as a succession of discrete, arrested, grades. 
But these ‘frozen stages’, these ‘quiescent grades’, are no more 
'than convement fictions. They are not component parts of the 
movement. Its components are ‘stretches’, through which it 
itself persists.* And the ‘grade’, ‘stage’, or ‘level’ — ^at, and from, 
which (as we loosely say) the histologist, for example, or the 
musician, perceives — ^is in reality a ‘stretch’ of this -kind. It is a 
stretch within the uninterrupted onward-sweeping movement 
(physical and psychical), which is his ‘life’, his ‘life’ as a self- 
conscious being. Through it, the activities of his past trainii^ and 
education are continued. Through it, his ‘consciousness of a 
world’, already definite and highly organized (amounting in the 
case of the expert percipient to ‘a science’ or 'an art’), is steadily 
changingi — growing, it may bcj stiH more definite, or on the other 
* <2. alwve. Study I, § 4. jp. 42-3. 
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hand deca 3 dng; but never arrested, never a fixed condition or 
possession of his mind. 

It is common to speak of the privileged percipient as a man 
whose mental faculties^ have become established in certain per- 
ceptive attitudes, and in certain habits or dispositions of thought. 
His mind, it is said, 'possesses’, or is ‘informed by’, this or that 
wealth of experience, such and such a ‘science’ or ‘art’. It has 
acquired a characteristic ‘structure’ — ^into which its past per- 
ceptual and intellectual activities have become ‘set’ and ‘solidi- 
fied’. In so speaking, we are working with the antithesis of 
capacity (Swajtws), disposition {8id$ems), habit and act 

{evipyeid). But it is important not to misinterpret this antithesis 
while we work with it. Its contrasted members must not be taken 
for two kinds of things or facts — existing or occumng in the same 
sense and on the same level, but reciprocally excluding one another. 
In this region all that actually exists, or occurs, falls on one side of 
the antithesis only; is a perceiving, thinkmg, knowing, &c.-, i.e. an 
* ivefyyeia’. On the other side of the antithesis, there are no ‘ things ’ 
or ‘facts’; nothing ‘actual’, nothing that exists or occurs. Facul- 
ties, dispositions, habits, mental structure (and so forth), are ‘real’ 
— ^if, and in so far as, they are ‘real’ — ^in a different sense and on a 
different level. The ‘reality’ which belongs to, or can be claimed 
for, them is the ‘reality’ of the objects of abstract thought. It is 
a ‘reality’ like that of a law of nature ; or of a form of physical 
energy (hght, for example, magnetism, electricity) ; or of the 
‘entities’ which form the subjects of mathematical theory (atoms, 
the numbers, the types of figure &c.).® 

The mind of the histologist or musician, then, neither is, nor has, 
a group of faculties and dispositions, or a structure storing and 
embedding experience and knowledge. On certain subjects, the 
histologist (or the musician) perceives, judges, and reasons with 
unusual precision, relevance, connectedness, &c. It is such 
characters of the actual functioning of a mind — characters which 
pervade, and are themselves differentiated and developed in, its 
activities (in the ‘hepytuu ’) — ^which we abstract, for the con- 
venience of summary description, from the movement in which 
they exist. Thus abstracted and immobilized, they appear to 
reflect — ^to express and result from — an immobilized and constant 

* In wliat follows, the phy$iccd side of his qualifications can be disregarded, for 
the sake of brevity. 

* Cl Study I, § 4, pp. 32-7. 
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‘strticture’, or structural parts and constituents (faculties, dis- 
positions, habits) of the mind. 

(ii) The second assumption^ is, on our view, erroneous because it • 
conflicts with a general principle, on which more than enough 
(perhaps) has been, said already.* In considering the present 
mental equipment (the mind, as it would be called)^ of the histo- 
logist (or the musician) as the source of his expert perception, we 
are dealing — ^if that principle be sound — ^not with a sum of con- 
stituent elements, nor even with a group of independent (though 
co-operating) factors or members, but with a ‘spiritual plurality’. 
For certain purposes it is convenient, and under proper reserva- 
tions it is legitimate, to distinguish perceptive and intellectual 
'faculties’ — ^as, for example, vision and hearing, imagination, 
memory, judgement, &c. ; and it is similarly convenient and 
legitimate to describe the privileged percipient as a man of 
‘educated visiori’ or ‘cultured hearing’. IBut the distinction must 
not be misinterpreted as a separation, nor the description mis- 
understood as attributing ‘education’ or ‘culture’ to a separated 
and independent perceptive faculty. Many ‘interpenetrating 
experiences’, or many mutually pervading spiritual activities, 
together constitute the histologist's ‘mental equipment’ ; together 
determine his present ‘ consciousness of a world ’ and, through that, 
his present power of perceiving. fWhat has been ‘educated’, and 
thus grown ‘expert’, is not his vision alone, but each and all of 
these contributory activities together. The science of histology — 
or what the given percipient has learnt of histology — ^permeates, 
informs, and controls, afl his thinking and perceiving. He per- 
ceives as only the expert can perceive, because in perceiving he is 
necessarily also thinking (imagining, remembering, reasraaifg, &c.) ; 
doing so, moreover ^e being what he is), predominant under the 
guidance and control of his histological studies.s^x’' 

These considerations, it would perhaps be admitted, apply to 
the special examples I have quoted. But these examples, it will 
be objected, these so-called ‘expert perceptions’, are in reality 
complex experimces. In them, a ‘ halfpennyworth ’ of sense-percep- 
tion is diluted with an ‘intolerable deal’ of intellectual (or, at any 
rate, non-perceptive) interpretation. The complex experience as a 
whole implies, no doubt, on the part of the experiencing subject, 

• p. 93. ‘ * pp 85 fi. 

* ‘ As It would be called’; for, in feet (cf above, p S9}, it is at most a transieni 
mid firagmeutaiy 'mode' or 'in&viduation’ of a mmd. 
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activities essentiaEy constractive or discursive — activities, it may 
be admitted, which differ from judgement and inference, only 
because they ‘take place in him’ rather than ‘are performed 6y 
him’. But below the interpretative wrapping, there is a primitive 
core of sense-perception which it enfolds and, in enfolding, has 
transformed. Surely that primitive core, it will be said, is, on the 
part of the percipient, a passive and processless acceptance of a 
datum ? Or consider the unsophisticated perceptions of ordinary 
folk — those of any adult of average intelligence What is there of 
constructive or discursive activity — ^what is there other than mere 
passive reception — ^in, for example, the plain man’s perception of 
a flash of lightning 

This objection owes most of its plausibility (i) to an ambiguity 
in its formulation by which it covertly assumes what was disposed 
of long ago f and (ii) to a misconception of the difference between 
‘expert’ and ‘ordinary’ perceptions. Let us &st dispel these two 
sources of confusion, and then (iii) deal shortly with the compara- 
tively simple difficulty that remains. 

(i) It is hot possible, in any perceptual experience, to ‘get below’ 
the interpretative wrapping to a ‘primitive core' of sense-percep- 
tion unadulterated by ‘intellectual’ activity. In the histologist’s 
and musician’s perceptions, as in all perceptual experiences, 
‘interpretation’ and ‘what it interprets’ are inseparable. There 
is not a ‘perception’ cmd a ‘judgement about it’; not a datum 
passively accepted plus a free, explicit, intellectual activity exer- 
cised upon it.* Jf we speak of a datum and. ‘interpretative pro- 
cesses’, these complementary features must not be substantiated 
into mutually independent and separable constituents. Thore is 
nothing in a perceptual experience which is not ‘interpreted’ — 
which is not saturated with interpretative activity conditioned, by 
it, through and through. Nor is there, in a perceptual experience, 
any interpretation which is not fused with that which it interprets 
— ^any intellectual activity which is not immersed in, and consti- 
tutive of, the ‘material’ on which it is exercised. 

And (ii) there is no such difference, as the objector supposes, 
between ‘expert’ and ‘ordinary’ perceptions. In a broad sense of 
the terms, every percipient is ‘privileged’ and eveiy perception 
‘ expert ’ For every perception demands a determinate equipment 

* Cl above, pp 8o ff ® Cf above, pp 83-4 

® So much we may claim to have shown m our previous analysis of the percep- 
tion of a flash of hghtnmg, cf. above, pp. 80-3, and the summary onpp. 84-5, 
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of the percipient ; is possible only 'at a certain grade’ — ^Le. within 
a certain ' stretch ’ — of the development that is an embodied mind. 

No doubt, the ‘expert perceptions’, which were quoted as 
examples, demand, on the part of their percipients, a development 
of some special kind, direction and d^ee; whereas the so-called 
'ordinary’ perceptions presuppose no more than the ‘stereotyped’ 
development (as it might be called) of the sane and healthy adult. 
Apart from abnormal defects and misfortunes, everybody — in the 
course of his everyday experience as he gro\re from infancy to 
early youth — develops that kind of degree of ‘consciousness of a 
world’ which is the sine qua non of these ‘ordinary perceptions’. 
Being thus equipped, he ‘perceives’, for example, the flash of 
lightning, as you and I and every ‘plain man’ would perceive it — 
‘perceives’' it, for example, as a brilliant streak of bluish light 
zigzagging acro^ the sky. In his childhood, perhaps, in the pre- 
sence of the same ‘public event’, he would have ‘perceived’ a 
dance of fairies in the sky — or (if he had been bom in ancient 
Greece and nurtured in a Pythagorean household) the thimderbolt 
of Zeus, ‘a visible threat to those in hell’.* 

(iii) Yet, behind and apart from these confusions, there is a real 
difficulty to which the objection has drawn attention. For in one 
respect there does seem to be a sharp distinction between the 
‘ expert ’ and the ‘ ordinary ’ perceptions. If I am to perceive what 
the histologist (or the musician) perceives, and as he perceives 
it, I must have pursued, consciously and deliberatdy, a definite 
course of practice and study. My ‘development’ must have been 
(largely, at any rate) a self-education For to learn a science or an 
art, is (at bottom and in the main) to teach it to oneself. There mtist 
have been, on my part, conscious intellectual effort and activity, 
thinking in the form of explicit judgement and resisoning ; explicit 
intellectual activities initiated, contr<flled, and organized by myself, 
„a ‘thinking’, moreover, methodically pursued and logically con- 
nected or systematic. But no such self-education is presupposed 
in the percipient, who is to perceive the flash of lightning as the 
'plaBifman’ perceives it. The ‘ordmary perceptions’ require, no 
doubt, a certain normal or ‘stereot3iped’ development in our 
‘consciousness of a world’. But the development takes place in 
us without our conscious effort or control. It is a natural growth, 
a natural ripgqing to maturity, of our ‘ consciousness of a worl<F — 
rafEer than result erf int^ectual activities initiated, dirked, 

’ Cf. Post. Anca. 94'’ 32-4. 
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and organized by ourselves. While our ‘consciousness of a world’ 
is ripening, no doubt^ere is (or may be) on our part unsystematic 
and sporadic ‘ thinking ’ — explicit judgement and reasoning on this 
or that subject. But we do not cause, or control, the ripening by 
our ‘thinking’: we are not educating ourselves — ^not learning to 
adopt the plain man’s outlook on the world, as the privileged 
percipient learns (i.e. teaches himself) an art or science. 

The real difficulty, then, which gives force to the objection* 
is this: 

We have been arguing, in effect, that the ‘development’ con- 
tinues into, and through, the perception, which presupposes it ; 
and must so continue owing to the very nature of a ‘mind’ or the 
‘ej^ieriences of a mind’. For a mind, or subject of experiences, is 
not a thing which develops: it is itself development. A mind (we 
have insisted) is all, and always, developing. It is impossible to 
conceive it as passing from fixed level to fixed level of attainment ; 
as now in process of transition and travelling, and now quiescent 
at a station. Distinctions between structure and function, faculties 
and their use, habits and their exercise, have a provisional value 
for expository purposes ; but they are not strictly applicable to a 
mmd. A mind is not half in esse or essentia, and half in fieri ; its 
being is all actual and in act, all evepyeux. 

Now this line of argument is, in any case and admittedly, of a 
general and a priori kind. But it has, or seems to have, both rele- 
vance and force, so long as the ‘expert’ perceptions are alone in 
question. We should aU agree that the histologist (throughout his 
apprenticeship) was ‘thinking’ in the full sense of the term. In 
his perception, no doubt, he is no longer ‘thinking’ with the same 
explicit consciousness and control. Nevertheless, there is, in his 
perception, a constructive or interpretative process surviving from, 
and prolonging, his apprenticeship ; and it is reasonable to regard 
this process as a form of ‘thinking’ — as a semi-conscious, quasi- 
instinctive, ‘thinking’ — in virtue of its continuity with, and 
affinity to, the explicit judgements and reasonings in whidi it 
originated. So far, therefore, and subject always to the soundness of 
our assumption in regard to the nature of a rrdnd, the discursive 
character of these ‘expert’ perceptions has been established. 
There must be, and is, in them an ‘intellectual’ activity — an 
activity akin to judgement and reasoning. 

But what becomes of this general and a priori line of argument, 
* Cl above, pp 95-6. 
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if so sharp a distinction must be drawn between the two ' devdop- 
ments’ — ^if one is a self-educative apprenticeship, and the other a 
natural ripening into maturity ? Even if it be granted that the 
argument itself, together with the assumption which it unfolds, is 
sound, it seems to have no relevance or force at all in regard to the 
'ordinary’ perceptions. For no ‘thinking’ (in the full sense of the 
term) contributed, or need have contributed, to the 'growth’ of 
the plain man’s ‘consdousness of a world’ — to the preparatory 
‘ development ’ which fitted him to ‘ perceive ’ the flash of hghtning. 
Even if, therefore, this natural ‘growth’ is continued into, and 
conditions, his perception, there is no ground whatever for attribut- 
ing to the latter a ‘ discursive ’ character. There is nothing to show 
that he is thinking in any sense — even semi-consdously or quasi- 
instinctively — ^when he ‘ perceives ’ the flash of lightning ; that there 
is, in his perception, an ‘intellectual’ activity — ^an activity derived 
from, continuous vdth, and akin to, explicit judgement and 
reasoning. 

The force of this objection must be admitted ; but it must not 
be over-estimated. 

And first as to the ‘general and a priori ’ character of the ail- 
ment which was used to establish the presence of ‘thinking’ in 
perception. The argument itself is not challenged by the objec- 
tion — and therefore we are not called upon to defend its a priori 
and general character. But if the argument itself were attacked 
on the ground of its a priori character, the defence — a sufiScient 
defence — ^would be, in effect, that there is, and can be, no alterna- 
tive. If an attempt ‘to establish the discursive character of per- 
ceptual experience’ is to be made at all, no line of argument is 
conceivable which will not be both ‘general’ and ‘a priori’ — 
couched, that is, in general terms and based upon a general con- 
ception of ‘a mind and its experiences’ that is, a general concep- 
tiop, assumption, or hypothesis — a conception, that is, which may 
‘prove’ and establish itself in experience, but is not ‘generalized’ 
from experience, and is, therefore, a priori. 

Next, in regard to the attack actually pressed by the objection. 
The difficulty, which gives it force, is real enough but not insuper- 
able. For the distinction between the two ‘developments’ is not 
in fact so uncompromising as the objection supposes. The objec- 
tion has exaggerated a sharp distinction into a complete cleavage. 

‘ Thinking ’ in its full sense, in its free and proper form, is explidt 
judgement or inference. And an explidt judgement or inference is 
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a ‘discursive process’ (a movement of s3mthesis and analysis in 
one), which must not only be one with the activity of a finite intel- 
lect, but must further be, /or that finite intellect, its own. In that 
sense, ‘I’ make a judgement or an inference; am conscious of the 
activity as mine ; of ‘myself’ as taking an active part in discovering 
what would not otherwise disclose itself to me. There is thus, in 
thinking, a certain measure of initiative and control on the part 
of the finite thinker. But there is another side to the matter.^ For 
it is not true that an explicit judgement or inference is nothing but 
the activity of a finite intellect, ‘one with’ it in the sense of bare 
and mere identity; it is not true that ‘I’ am its ‘only begetter’, 
its spontaneous originator and complete controller. The ‘dis- 
cursive process’, of which I am conscious as (in one sense) ‘my 
own', is objective and impersonal, working in, and controlling, 
‘my’ mind. In the judgement or inference, which I ‘make’, I 
am in the grip, and under the governance, of a power (a vis cogno- 
scens) immanent in, but transcending, and more fundamental than, 
‘ my ’ intellect and ‘ its ’ functioning When I am ‘ thinking ’, in the 
fullest and most pregnant sense of the term, ‘the subject’ — so it is 
commonly expressed — ‘has taken full possession of my mind’; 
‘reality’, or ‘the truth’, itself is ‘shaping itself in my thought’.* 

This, then, is the side of the matter which the objection has 
under-estimated or ignored. And if we are to meet the objection, 
and to ^ow that the difficulty behind it is not insuperable, this is 
the side from which we must begin, and which we must stress, in 
our conception of thought. ^Thought ’ — ^we must insist — ^is, prima- 
rily and fundamentally, a power inherent in the very nature of 
things.® It is the power which, working in, and through and as, 
the (so-called) finite minds, fulfils itself in the self-disclosing and 
self-discovering of reahty — ^in the self-expression bf reality in the 
form of truth. It is this fundamental discursus which, so far as I 
am ‘thinking’ in the fullest and most pregnant sense, I recognize 
and adopt as ‘mine’ — ^as one -with the natural functioning of ‘my’ 
intellect. Setting thus the seal of my self-consciousness upon the 
working of ‘thought’ in and through ‘my’ mind, I share in a dis- 
covery which is a self-manifestation of fact. I ‘ make ’ a judgement 
or an inference, which are ‘making themselves’ in me.^ • 

* Cf above, pp. 70-2 ; below, p. 122 

* Cf above. Study I, § 3, p 13. 

3 Cf Bradley, Essays, e.g. pp, 121, 218, 327, 337 ; also cf Bosanquet, The Nature 
of M%nd, eg, p 59: ‘Tbougbt rather governs consciousness than is an act of 
consciousness', p, 65, *For thought, as the development and self-maintenance 
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Now the self-educative apprenticeship (Teammg’ an art or 
science) is sharply distinguished from the ripening to maturity of 
the plain man's consciousness of a world. But ‘thought’ pervades 
and saturates them both. The ‘growth’ of the plain man’s 
consciousness is also a learning or self-teaching; and the self- 
educative apprenticeship of the artist, or man of science, is also 
the ripening of a natural power, its seh-fulfilment in (and as) the 
perfecting of the intellectual activity of a finite subject. In short, 
the sharp distinction is a contrast between the extreme or limitmg 
varieties, of which a single development — ^i.e a development 
identical and continuous in its essential characters — ^is capable; 
it is not a cleavage between a development which is intellectual, 
and a merely ‘natural’ (i.e. a non-intellectual) growth. 

The answer, therefore, which must be made to the objection 
is simply this. ' Thought ’ in the sense explained — an ‘ impersonal ', 
‘objective’, or' ‘infinite’, discursive activity, recognized and 
adopted by the finite subject as his own — splays the main part in 
both developments. But the exphcit judgements or reasonings, 
which go to form and make the plain man’s consciousness of a 
world, are not (like those which constitute the self-educative 
apprenticeship of the artist or man of science) centred on a 
special and limited subject-matter. The ‘thinking’, therefore, 
which equips the ordinary percipient to perceive the flash of 
lightning, is wider, perhaps less systematic and less profoimd, than 
the ‘thinking’ which prepares the histologist and the musician 

of the object m ideal form, is, essentially, the judgment And the judgment is 
surely the central act by which reahty, operating in and through the mmd, 
becomes a constituent of Imowledge and of action' ; &c Cf , further, Bosanquet 
in Bntish Contemporary Phtlosophy, ist senes, e g, pp 6o-i : ‘ Thus, it is an mcom- 
plete descnption even to qualify thought as we did just now, by the term ** function 
of mind ", without callmg attention to its other aspects as the self-revelation of 
reality The "I think” , is on one side a deceptive phrase. It would avoid 
misapprehension if we were rather to say {Mr Russell has suggested it, and I have 
urged what amounts to the same point) "It thinks in me” or "My world in, me 
takes the shape that — , As Green said loi% ago, th^ essence of thought is not 
m a mental faculty, but m the objective order of liings. We brmg the two sides 
together if we say it is the control exercised by reahty over mental process/ 
Also, ibid , p. 68, in criticism of Gentile's 'distinction between thmking thought, 
or thought in its pure act . , and so-called thought which has been thought, 
or the system of the universe as something pre-supposed and falsely conceived as 
transcending and hmiting the activity of thinking thought, which alone is taken 
as the reahty/ Bosanquet summarizes his own view against this distinction (as it 
IS commonly understood) thus : ‘ The true hfe is that of the whole, of which thought 
in the finite mind is a partial and incomplete revelation. The contrast of " pinsi^o 
pensante” and "pensi^Ssro pensate” precisely inverts the true relation. What 
re^y thinks is something more than any thmking act of ours ' 
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for their ‘ expwt ’ parc^ticms. It is ‘ thinking nevertheless, in the 
full and natural sense of the term ; and the ripening of the plain 
man’s consciousness, though a ‘natural growth’, is essentially an 
intellectual development, to which undoubtedly our main line of 
argument applies. 

§9 

(II) The search for a datum among our sensations is impossible 
or futile ; for there are no sensations in the sense supposed. 

I. We have seen that every sense-perception is ‘immediate’, 
but only in an abstract and formal sense. Its ‘immediacy’ is no 
more than the formal unity and presentness, which characterize 
every experience qua ‘actusd’ ; no more than the bare form of its 
actuality. So far from being ‘immediate’ in the real and material 
(and only relevant) sense, every sense-perception is, on the con- 
trary, essentially and in principle ‘mediate’ or ‘discursive’.* 
Every sense-perception (‘ordinary’, as well as ‘expert’) is condi- 
tioned, saturated, and largely constituted, by activities essentially 
‘inteUectual’ in character — ^activities which differ from explicit 
‘ thinking ’, only because the percipient is not aware of them as his, 
does not adopt them as his own, is rather controlled by them than 
in control of the^ The thought — ^the two-edged activity of syn- 
thesis and analysis — ^which is involved in, and goes to constitute, 
my perception of the flash of lightning, is in that sense not ‘free’ ; 
it is immersed in the sensuous noaterials it discriminates and, in 
discriminating, connects — ^immersed in the iaia it interprets and, 
by interpreting, constructs and constitutes. And, again, it is 
thou^t ‘inexplicit’ or ‘quasi-instinctive’. For it is an activity 
in wMch I am engaged without conscious complicity ; a discursive 
movement carrying me with it — ^a movement, indeed, of which ‘ I ’ 
am a phase and which, in some measure, ‘ I ’ contribute to execute, 
but neither originate nor control. 

The negative result, then, already reached and recorded,® stands 
firm. The ‘search for a datum’ in the wide field of perceptual 
experience has definitely failed. No sense-perception is ‘an imme- 
diate apprriiension of self-evident fact'. Nowhere in this region is 
there to be found a basic element of fact and truth in one — a. selft 
subsistent constituent of reality which is also a self-evident foimda- 
tion of knowledge. 

But according to the popular divirion of knowledge into imme- 
* Cf. above, pp 77, 79, 84. * pp. a^-5. 
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diate and discursive, ‘sense’ or ‘sensuous knowledge’ includes 
three different groups of actual cognizant experiences. We are 
supposed to know immediately all that we sensaie and all that we 
fed, as well as all we sensuously perceive. In addition to sense- 
perceptions there are assumed to be (a) sensations — ‘direct 
apprehensions of data of the outer senses immediate awareness of, 
for example, shapes, colour, sounds, and other sensible qualities, 
and (6) sentiences ox feelings — ^‘direct apprehensions of data of the 
inner sense’, immediate awareness of changes and states of our 
conscious being.* 

Now, if this tripartite classification of our sensuous cognizances 
is sound, the ‘ search for a datum ’, which has failed in sense-percep- 
tion, must be renewed first in the field of sensating, and then in 
that of sentience Are there (we must ask) sensations, in which the 
sensating subject is immediately and infallibly aware of genume 
qualities of actual fact — ^in which he directly apprehends them as 
they arel And are there sentience ox feelings in which the sentient 
subject feels — ^immediately and infallibly apprdhends — his own 
state, his own sentient being or a modification of it, as it really is 
or occurs ? 

2. But the more one considers the proposed tripartite classifica- 
tion, the more questionable it appears. 

(1) Any grouping or classification is open to suspicion, on the 
ground that it presupposes a mechanical or atomistic view of the 
mind-and-its-experiences — a view such as I have already repudi- 
ated as a ‘caricatme’. ‘It is comparatively harmless’, it may be 
said, ‘to think and speak of a mind as though it were a spiritual 
energy or force, operating on different levels or at different 
“powers” of itself, and so expressing itself in our various experi- 
ences with different degrees of intensity and completeness. But 
. it is an elementary and serious error to speak of a classification 
or grouping of cognizant experiences. E^ieriences are not units 
which can be summed, items which can be<collected, or members 
which can be grouped. Nor does a mind “ contain ” its experiences, 
or eijfold them within its unity, as so many collections, groups or 
classes.’* 

(ii) While admitting the general force of this objection, perhaps 
it is possible to defend the notion of a classification of experiences. 
AH our exp eriences, we may aiyee , are the ex p re^ ons of a con- 
cretelv $P 1 gle ^piritnar?i»giy;y.:-in- snma ^nmi^ important 

* Cl above, pp. 85-7 


* a, above, pp* 63-4, 72. 
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sense, the whole mmd, and the mind as a whole, is immanent in 
every one of them. Yet, as the objector himself insists, the single 
energy is expressed with different degrees of intensity and com- 
pleikies si or there are different levels and ‘powers’ of the mind’s 
fii1filn\ent- of itself. in act. It seems, therefore,- that, m the various 
experiencings of a mind, now one, and now another, of the many 
sides or ‘facets’ of its whole nature — of its concrete singleness as a 
spiritual energy — obtains emphatic and dommant expression; is 
par excellence displayed. It seems mere pedantry to rule out the 
convement metaphor of groups or classes. It is surely legitimate 
to class, as ‘sensations’ and as ‘feelings’ respectively, experiences, 
in which the self-conscious subject is, primarily and predominantly, 
sensuously apprehending colour, shape, sound, or other sensible 
qualities, and primarily and predominantly sentient of its own 
inner states and changes. In doing so , wejneed npt forget that in 
these , as in all its eiqperiences, the mmd' is necessarily engaged in 
some.. sen se . ' wholly ’ and. as a ‘whole.’. 

(iii) Apart from this general objection, however, there are special 
grormds for distrusting the proposed tripartite classification. Leav- 
ing the group of so-called feehngs or sentiences to be examined 
later,! and remarking only that, even if there are such experiences, 
it is far from obvious that they are distinctively sensuous (rather 
than intellectual) in character, i.e that they have any special claim 
to count as examples of ‘ sense-knowledge ’ in a division contrasting 
‘sense’ with ‘thought’, let us scrutinize the group of so-called 
sensations. There is reason to suspect that it owes its supposed 
distinct and separate existence to a confusion. 

(a) And first the use of the name (sensation) for experiences 
distinguished from feelings has been criticized. Such a case, the 
critic has urged, implies and encourages an obvious confusion of 
thought. In the language of the ‘plain man’, every ‘sensation’ 
K a Reeling ’.,.thQU|ii.not aE ‘feelings’ are ‘sensations’. We s peak 
i nSSferentIv of feeling hot or cold, pleased orji^ed, disgusted or 
sick— and of having senstfttons of heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
(hsgjist and nausea. When, on the oiii^ hand, we assume (rightly 
or wrongly, but without hesitation) that we are apprehending a 
quality in (or of) the thmg (in or of ‘the external sensible object’ 
in Locke’s terminology), we do not call our experience a ‘sensa- 
tion’. We do not speak, for example, of ‘sensations of shape or 
colour or sound’ — ^any more than of feding ‘triangular’ or ‘Cff’, 

* Cl below, § lo. 
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or ‘blue’ (except in another sense). If, therefore, due stress is laid 
on ‘the authority of ordinary language’* it must be admitted that 
confused thinking can alone have suggested, and more confused 
thinking will be engendered by, the proposed title of our group. It 
is confused and confusing to give the name ‘sensations' to experi- 
ences which are — or are supposed to be — distingpished from 'feel- 
mgs' precisely on the ground that what in them we apprehend is 
o&er than a state or change of our own ‘inner or sentient being 

"Yet these considerations, even if they are sound, are hardly of 
themselves sufficient to show that the group of ‘sensations’ — i.e. 
sensuous cognizances other than feelings and distinct from (and 
more rudimentary than) sense-perceptions — ^has no existence ex- 
cept by confusion. For (i) the authority of ordinary language — 
of the plain man’s views and his expression of them — ^must not be 
exaggerated. The proposed use of the term ‘sensation’ is artific ia l 
or technical; but it has behmd it a long philosophical tradition, 
and is common enough in philosophical and psychological litera- 
ture. And, after aU, (ii) the question of nomenclature is of no 
importance. If ‘sensation’ is an inappropriate term, by all means 
substitute another. The point at issue — ^the question we set out 
to investigate — ^is whether, or in what sense, certain experiences 
exist ; not how they ought to be named. And even the plain man, 
it seems, takes their existence for granted; assumes that our 
sensuous experiences include (besides, and in addition to, sense- 
perceptions of things and scenes) awareness of sensible qualities — 
of shapes, for example, and colours and sormds, of tastes and smells 
and (more doubtfully, perhaps) of varieties of temperature. In 
refusing to speak of most of these experiences as 'sensations’, he 
is throwing no doubt upon their existence ; he is only insisting that 
most of them, at all events, are other than ‘feelings’. 

* Cf above, p 62. 

^ I have been dramng upon a passage m J Cook Wilson, Stokmeni and Inference^ 
vol. n, p 736: . in the case of heat every one easily recognizes, without philo- 
sophy, that he himself has a defimte sensation of heat — ^we know this to be a 
sensation inasmuch as we say we feel hot. This is not so with colour People 
do not easily recognize that colour is a sensation of their own. On the contrary 
the belief that it is a sensation, is an inference from a theory scientific or philo- 
sophic We all of us, both the plain and the philosophic, think of colour as m the 
thing and put it there in a way we never put our sensation of heat. Thus, too, 
ordinary people say they feel hot, but never say they feel coloured, e.g feel red 
Moreover, whereas they speak of a sensation of heat, they never speak of a 
" sensation of yeEow Yet, do we not (unless corrupted by, science or by doubtful 
philosophic theory) 'think of heat as in the fire and put it th^' as finhe^tatingly 
as we *put* green *m* the grass ? 
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(b) Discarding, then, the question of nomenclature, let us come 
to the question of fact. ‘But surely’, it will be said, 'there is no 
question of fact — ^no question "whether awarenesses of sensible 
qualities exist ’’ ? Are there not, beyond all possible doubt, actual 
experiences in which — ^through, or by the help of, a stimulated 
and reacting special organ of sense — ^we see, hear, taste, and so 
forth? And (call these experiences “sensations” or not, as you 
please) what else are they but ‘.‘apprehensions of data of the outer 
senses ’’-TTclirect sensuous awarenesses of shapes and colours, of 
sounds and flavours, m short of "sensible qualities” ? ’ 

^o long as the matter is put in such vague and general terms, we 
may perhaps agree that there is no question ‘whether awarenesses 
of sensible qualities exist Nobody doubts that we see colour and 
shape, hear sound — ^in short, are actually cognizant of what are 
called ‘sensible qualities’. But when it is asserted that these 
awarenesses are through and through, andjpurely, ‘sensuous’ — 
that in them by mere sense we apprehend mere sensa or sense-data 
— then there is every doubt whether, strictly so interpreted, they 
are actual experiences at aH, whether or in what sense they exist. 
Let us try to get the issue clearer 

(i) In describing the perception of a flash of lightning I took 
‘awareness of sensible qualities’ — e.g. of colour and shape— for 
granted. What is apprehended in that perception is ‘a zigzag 
streak of bluish light ’. The flash, as it is perceived, is ‘ clothed in 
sensible qualities ’ ; the perception ‘ includes ’ (in some sense) aware- 
ness of a bluish colour and a zigzag shape. But then, in perceiving 
the flash the percipient is ‘thinking sensuously’ — ^not sensating 
and also thinldng. He is not, by sheer vision, apprehending bare 
sensa and also (or, and then) by pure thinking (by a free and 
explicit intellectual activity) interpreting and combining the 
material, thus independently given and received. He is aware of 
bluish and of zigzag. These awarenesses are in a loose sense 
‘included’ in the perception and ‘share its actuality’. But they 
have within it no separate or separable existence. They do not 
‘inexist’ in it as actual cognizant experiences; they are not con- 
stituent apprehensions of which it is composed They belong 
inseparably to the whole perception. That — ^the whole perception 
— ^is actual and occurs Its two contrasted ‘ moments ’ (‘ sensating ’ 
and ‘thinking’), as they inseparably constitute its concretely 
single and indissoluble being, may be said, perhaps, to ‘share its 
actuality’ But if, reflecting upon the perception and subjecting 
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it to pMlosopbical analysis, we concentrate upon dther ‘ moment ’ 
and describe it so as to emphasize it only in its contrast with the 
other— then clearly our result (what we are studying) is neither an 
‘ actual ’ experience, nor even an jdhing which ‘ shares the actuality ’ 
of an actual experience. It is a ‘ moment ’ of an actual experience — 
but a moment extracted and mutilated ; and so no longer, strictly 
speaking, a ‘moment’, but an abstraction. 

From the admission, therefore, that, ‘in perceiving the flash of 
lightning, the percipient is aware of a bluish colour and a zigzag 
shape’ it does not follow that the supposed ‘sensations’ — ^the 
supposed sheerly sensuous apprehensions of colour, for example, 
and shape — are ‘actual’, or even ‘share in the actuality’ of any 
actual experience. 

(ii) In another context ‘awarenesses of sensible qualities’ were 
taken for granted. They were quoted amongst the examples of 
experiences ‘which would commonly be called sense-perceptions’.* 
I assumed (without hesitation and rightly) that ‘sense-perceiving’ 
is articulated mto experiences that fall within the ranges of the 
various special senses — t hat ‘ sp.ftingL .’,i.he ariT t g -*- ‘tasting’, ‘tOUJfc. 
ing’, ‘smelling’ are so many modalities of ‘perceiving’. And I 
’ ^i rote d," as ex^rripTe s^ o f percep tion s, ‘hearing t he blackbird’s 
alarm-n ote or the beat of a dr u m’ and ' tasting the sweetae^'or 
astrmgency of. the p^’. ^ ^ 

Here again there is no ‘question of fact’— no doubt that sudi 
‘awarenesses o f sens i ble q ,ualities’ exist and occur, a mon gst pur 
actual co^ irTint But then, ex hypothesi, such ‘ seeing ’, 

‘hearing’, ‘tasting’, &c., are not the mere exercise of some faculty 
aurl organ of sense. Ex hypothesi, in these experiences we are 
‘perceiving’ — ^i.e. (as I have tried to show) not freely thinking, nor 
barely sensating, nor thinking ani sensating, but ‘t hinkin g sensu- 
ously’. "’And what, in these experiences, we apprehend is not — 
does not even approximate to being — z. bare sensation. It is an 
‘object of perception’^ and. like every such object, through and 
through ‘categorized’. The colour we ‘see’, for example, is this 
singular instance of a particular diade of colour ; and one amongst 
several qualities of a (relatively substantial) fact or ‘thing’. The 
sound we ‘ hear ’ is this special note characteristic of the blackbird’s 
alarm; and the flavour we ‘ taste ’ is that unique astrmgency of the 
port.^ Unity and plurality ; singularity, particularity, universality ; 
substmtiality and adjectival being — ^these and other cat^orical 

* Above, p. 73. 
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antitheses or thought-determinations enter beyond question into 
the ‘coloixr’, ‘sound’, ‘taste’, which are ‘perceived’ in these 
ejqjeriences, though (it need hardly be said) we neither see nor 
hear nor taste them nor, in perceiving, conceive them explicitly 
and as such. We may say, perhaps, that they are formal conditions, 
which any sensiUle or sensattm must satisfy if it is to be perceivable 
or perceived. They are ‘unplicit’ in the object of perception — 
revealing themselves only as the ‘ form ’, or ‘ characteristic definite- 
ness’, in that which we perceive. But if we try to help ourselves 
by using language of this kind — Slanguage drawn from, or vaguely 
reminiscent of, Kant — ^we must remember that the distinction 
between the ‘jQsmsat of sense’ and the ‘moment of thought’ 
\2ithin a perception is not without reservation analogous to the 
.opposition between matter and form. 

There is then no doubt (i) that in every perceptipn the percipient 
.is sensuously aware of (sees or hears or touches, &c ) a sensible 
quality or qualities Sensation — ^the sensuous awareness of shape, 
colour, sound, &c.— iis_mseparably included ag.a ‘moment’ of 
every perception. Moreover, (ii) . in many of our perceptions, 
what we primarily perceive, what we are principally aware of, Js’, 

. for example, a sound, a colour, a taste — ^Le. a sensible quality. 
And, naturally and rightly enough, such experiences would often 
be called ‘seeing a colour’, ‘hearing a sound’, &c., rather than 
‘perceiving ’. They would be designated, that is, in such a manner 
as to suggest that they are this or that ‘sensating’ or smse-aware- 
ness — ^instead of being (what in fact they are) this or that modality 
of (sense-) perceiving. 

Now these experiences — ^these perceptions in which the primary 
or principal perception is a sensible quality — ^may be arranged on 
a graduated scale, according to the relative dominance in each of 
them of the ‘sensuous’ or the ‘interpretation’ (thinking) moment. 
All the examples I quoted and descnbed before, would fall at or 
near the upper limit of the scale — ^i.e. the thinking or interpretation 
‘moment’ m such experiences as perceiving (hearing) the beat of 
a drum, the alarm-note of a blackbird, is at a maximum. The 
percipient is all but explicitly and reflectively conscious of the 
thought-determinations which his perceptual experience involves. 

That is clearly so, unless perhaps in describing these perceptions 
we have exaggerated the interpretation or thinking ‘moment’ in 
the actual experience — ^in the perception as it actually occurs. 
For we must not forget that the perception itself as it actually 
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occure — ^that the actual ejqperience of the percipient — ^is what 
Bradley calls 'a many felt in one', rather than (what any descrip- 
tion of its context must suggest) clean-cut elements in definite 
relations. It is a non-relational whole with distinguishable features 
or aspects — ^not (as any description is bound to suggest) a whole 
containing, or made up of, several constituents related to one 
another, for example, as thing and property, cause and effect, 
&c., &c. 

What I perceive, and strictly as I perceive it, for example, is not 
exactly ‘the alarm-note of the blackbird’. For ffl jn thi^ d^ crip- 
^on an infinity of detail is obviously omitted <m the otter 
h ind, T Mar^was nGt,~ds 1 heard it, thus explicitlyJteoken 

up and arti'crda i^intt a''s'oimg.lihd its prbducer, nor into a sound 
and the emotion which calKdll forth, or'WWch it esfpfess^I 
~^Ki its lower hmit, our imaginary scale would be terminated by 
a perception, in whitt the sensuous ‘moment’ so predominated, 
that only careful analysis would be able to detect the presence of 
any ‘thinking’ or interpretation at all. It is difficult to give an 
example; for, obviously, the more the sensuous character of a 
perception predominates, the less easy it becomes, by help of a 
description, to recall it to oneself, and to set it tmambiguously 
before others. Two extreme types, however, may be suggested. 
In both of them, the thinking ‘moment’ is at a minirmm — ^so that 
the experience is almost, but not quite, one of those ‘sensations* 
which the tripartite classification postulates, but which (as I am 
maintaining) do not in fact exist or occur. There are, then, at or 
near the lower end of our imaginary scale, («) perceptions so dim 
and faint that the percipient is half-inclined to doubt whether he 
is ‘perceiving’ or merely ‘imagining’ — as when he is conscious of 
a ‘barely perceptible’ fragrance or sound And there are (&) per- 
ceptions so intense andj violent, that the experience tends to lose 
its cognizant character and to be for the percipient an over- 
whelming ‘sensation’ (so he would probably call it) of pain or 
pleasure.* 

(iv) If these considerations are right, there are no ‘sensations’ 
of the kind supposed; no actual cognizant experiences, in which, 
by the mere exercise of a faculty and organ of sense, we apprehend 
(ie. ‘sense’ or ‘sensate’, as opposed to ‘perceive’) ttape, colour, 
sound, and the other so-caUed ‘sensible qualities’. There are no 
'sensations’. But in every perception there is an inseparable 
* Cl also below, pp. 174-5* 
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‘mment ’ of sensation. TTiere is a sensuous awareness, for example, 
of shape or colour or soimd, which must be distinguished by reflec- 
tion and may be isolated and then, by confusion, substantiated (so 
to speak) into an actual cognizant experience, a pur^r bare 
' sensation And in many of our perceptions, the central or primary 
object we perceive is a colour, or soimd, or taste; so that it is 
natural and sufl&cient to speak of the experience as, for example, 
seeing or hearing or tasting a sensible quality. Some of these 
perceptions — ^viz. those in which the sensuous ‘moment’ predomi- 
nates, and in which the ‘thinking moment’ is at the minimum — 
may easily, on a first superficial view, be taken by confusion for 
bare or pure sensations. 

3. It would, perhaps, be wiser to leave the matter there, and to 
proceed at once to explore the third and last of the supposed 
‘groups’ of our immediate cognizant experiences — ^the group of 
so-called sentiences or feelings. For, if there sxe no ‘sensations’ — 
no sheerly sensuous cognizant experiences — ^it is futile to search 
amongst them for a datum. It would be absurd to ask whether in 
any of our ‘sensations’, or in which of them, we are directly and 
infallibly aware of a genuine quality of absolute ‘fact’.* For 
‘sensations’ are m3rths and fictions. The only actual experiences, 
in which we are aware of the so-called ‘sensible qualities’, are 
sense-perceptions; and these have already been examined and 
have failed to yield a datmn. 

The proposed short-cut is tempting ; yet some further considera- 
tion seems mevitable. For («) though I have failed to find ‘sensa- 
tions’ amongst our actual cognizant experiences, most people (it 
maybe objected) and many philosophers have been more fortunate. 
Those very ‘sensations’ which I have just set aside as right and 
fitting, figure in Locke’s philosophy (to say nothing of, for example, 
Hume or Kant) as the materials of all our thinlring about the 
‘external sensible objects’ — ^as the foundations of our knowledge, 
slight though it be,* of the physical world. And (&) in any case 
every perception — ^as we have seen — ^includes ‘sensation as an 
inseparable moment ’. We are aware of colour, shape, sound, and 
the other so-called ‘sensible qualities’. Hence, the real issue (it 
may be said), the only question of substance, remains untouched. 

* Cl above, p. 102 

* For * as to a perfect sotence of natural bodies (not to mention spiritual bemgs) 
we are, I think, so izx from being capable of any such thing, that X conclude it lost 
labour to seek after it* (Locke, Essay ^ iv. 3, § 29). 
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Are we, or are we not, in our perceptions, precisely in virtue of 
their ‘moment of sensation", directly aware of facts, or characters 
of fact, presented, or presenting themselves, exactly as they are? 

{a) No doubt the popular subdivision of our ‘immediate" (or 
sensuous) knowledge into sense-perceptions, sensations, and feel- 
ings is derived from and incorporates, or at least roughly resembles, 
Locke"s doctrine of the ‘simple ideas of sensation" and of ‘reflec- 
tion " as the two fountains of all our knowledge. But this affiliation 
or resemblance, I shall try to show, is a source of weakness, not of 
strength. 

First let us recall the broad outlines of Lookers doctrine by a 
few quotations from Essay, ii c. i: 

‘Let us suppose," he says, ‘the mind to be (as we say) white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas ; How comes it to be furnished ? 
. . . Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge ? To this 
I answer, in one word, from experience. . . . Our observation employed 
either about external sensible objects, or about the tnternal operations of our 
rmnds, percevoed and reflected on by ourselves, %s that which supplies our 
understandings with all the materials of thinking These two are the 
functions of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do spring." 

About the first ‘function" (with which we are at present con- 
cerned), Locke proceeds as follows: 

‘. . . our senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do conv^ 
into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to those 
various ways, wherein those objects do affect them: and thus we come 
by those ideas [—“simple ideas of sensation"", as we learn presently] 
we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard. Utter, sweet, and all those 
which we call sensible qualities ; which when I say the senses convey 
into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into the mind 
what produces there perceptions. This great source of most of the 
ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them 
to the understanding, I call sensation." 

Lastly, in the summary at the end of the chapter,^ Locke says: 

Tf it shall be demanded . . . “ When a man begins have any ideas?*' 
I think the true answer is, when he first has any sensation. For since 
there appear not to be any ideas in the mind, heforo the senses have 
conveyed any in, I conceive, that ideas in the understanding are coeval 
with sensation ; which is such an impression or motion, made in some 
part of the body, as produces some perception in the understanding. 
* . - In time, the mind comes to reflect on its own operations about the 

* ii. I, §§ 23-5- 
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ideas got by sensation, and thereby stores itself vrith a new set of ideas, 
which I call ideas ofrejkction. These tmpressiom that are made on our 
senses by outward objects, that are extrinsical to the mmd ; and its own 
operations, proceeding from powers intrinsical and proper to itself, 
which, when reflected on by itself, become also objects of its contempla- 
tion, are .. .the original of all knowledge.’ 

Even in its most 'sublime thoughts’ and ‘remote speculations’, 
the mind 

'stirs not one jot beyond those ideas, which sense or reflection have 
offered for its contemplation. In this part, the understanding is merely 
passive. . . . For the objects of our senses do] many of them, obtiude 

their particular ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no These 

simple ideas, when offered to the mind, the understanding can no more 
refuse to have, nor alter when they are imprinted, nor blot them out and 
make new ones itself, than a mirror can refuse, alter, or obhterate the 
images or ideas, which the objects set before it do therein produce." . . * 

Partly from these passages, and partly from later chapters in 
the Essay, it is clear that Locke is assuming, and expects his 
readers to accept, a certain situation — a certain philosophical 
background — ^wMch may be roughly sketched as follows; 

We are to suppose an individual subject of knowledge to be on 
the threshold of his studies ; to have a mind as yet utterly tmin- 
formed and unexercised, and to be just about to enter, for the 
first time, upon an investigation of the ‘sensible objects’ (things, 
for example, animals and human beings) which coudBront and 
surround him. Further, we are to suppose ourselves to know many 
things in regard both to the environment and to the nature of our 
hypothetical student. His environment, to put it broadly, is a 
world of ‘ sensible bodies ’ — ^but they are ‘ sensible ’ in a special and 
restricted fashion. They are solid, extended, shaped, at rest or 
moving, each of them ‘one’ and composed of ‘many’ minute 
‘ insensible ’ parts ; but they are not coloured or sounding, and they 
are without odour, flavour, or temperature.^ As to the student 
himself, he is one amongst these ‘bodies’; but he is a ‘body’ 
specially developed, which is either itself endowed with spiritual 
powers, or intimately tmited (in some unknowable way) with a 
spiritual substance or mind.® He is, in short, a ‘cogitative being’.* 
His body includes an apparatus for receiving and transmitting 
impressions — emotions or some physical effects produced in it by 

' Cf , e g , Essay, li. 8, §§ 7—26. » Cf., e g., iv. 3, § 6. 

® Sensating, p^ceiving, thinlring, willmg, &c.: of. iv. 10, § 9. 
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the action of external bodies. He has five* ‘senses’, i.e. special 
organs of sense ; he has nerves and a brain ; and the latter either 
itself possesses the power of ‘thinking’, or is in union* with a 
‘thinking substance’. 

All this — ^and more, which need not here be specified— Locke 
assumes, and expects his readers to accept, as true. And all this 
he supposes, and expects his readers to suppose, is as yet utterly 
unknown to the h37pothetical student — ^the student with the WanV 
and empty mind. 

Now these assumptions have been exposed over and over again 
by philosophical criticism. The general situation in which Locke 
has planted himself is no longer held by any careful thinker. Still, 
let us for the sake of argument try to place ourselves with Locke 
in this outworn position and inquire what is the value of his account 
of the ‘first beginnings and materials’ of our knowledge. 

In view of Locke’s loose and ambiguous terminology and the 
many confusions in his thought it is difficult to give a short and 
confident answer. But one thing seems certain ‘The 'simple ideas 
of sraisation ’ presuppose on the part of the student, who is to begin 
his studies by acquiring or having them, the actual possession of 
a knowledge which — ^according to Locke — ^is obtamable only by 
elaboration out of them. Or (to put the same point in a somewhat 
different way) the cognizant experiences, in which we are aware of 
‘yellow, white, heat . . . land all those which we call sensible 
qualities’, so far from beii^ direct and merely sensuous appre- 
hensions, are — according to Locke’s own description of them — 
eraentially inferential in character. They involve an inference from 
effect to cause — or, in Locke’s terminology, from the ‘idea’, as it 
is ‘barely a perception in the mind’, to a quality or ‘power’ in the 
external object which has produced the idea. .The inference is not 
explicit or free ; it is inseparable from and immersed in the whole 
experience. Stfil, it is in principle an inference, though it is doubt- 
ful how far Locke would have agreed to call it so;* and the 
experience, which involves it, would be utterly impossible for the 
hypotlretical beginner with the empty mind,^ 

(i) We may make this clear to ourselves by considering more 
closely Locke’s account of the ‘ph 37 sical process’, which is pre- 
supposed by — or, as he tends to say and sometimes seems to 
think, which produces — our awareness of a ‘sensible quahty’. An 

* Or pMiiaps more, ii. 2, § 3. 

* As we said, ptt. iv. 3, § 6. 




^ Cf. below, p. 117. 
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external body acts upon some organ of sense (eye, ear, &c.) of our 
h3;pothetical student. The action is mechanical, or ‘ by impulse ’ — 
that being ‘ the only way which we can conceive bodies operate in 
By the action, the external body commimicates something of itself 
— some ‘motion’ or some moving (but of course imperceptible) 
particles — ^to the organ of sense. This communicated something 
is transmitted or ‘continued’ by other parts of the student’s body 
(by his ‘nerves or animal spirits’) until it reaches his ‘brain or seat 
of sensation’.* So far, therefore, the effect of the physical process 
is a change in the student’s brain; some displacement or new 
configuration or fresh movement of its particles. 

Now, before I proceed, I will call attention to the fact that the 
whole of this physical process falls utterly beyond the student’s 
ken. He is, ex hypothesi, as yet without the least notion of the 
nature, and even of the existence, of any external sensible bodies, 
or of his own organs of sense, nerves, and brain, or of ‘the ways 
which bodies operate in’. In whatever sense, therefore, it may be 
true that some such ‘physical process’ is ‘presupposed by’ the 
student’s first awareness of a sensible quality, the ‘ presupposition ’ 
is Locke’s, or ours, and not the student’s. The student cannot be 
aware of the ‘ physical process ’, or of any part of it, as conditioning, 
or contributing to, his first acquisition of a ‘simple idea of sensa- 
tion’. Indeed, we must go farther. For it is obvious — so obvious 
that one is almost ashamed to state it — ^that no percipient, while 
in the act, for example, of seeing a colour or hearing a sound, is 
ever in fact ‘aware of’ (in Locke’s terminology ‘perceives’ or 
‘contemplates’) any physical changes in his organs of s€nse or 
nerves (to say nothing of his brain) as a part or condition of his 
cognizant experience of the ‘sensible quality’. And yet Locke’s 
statements compel us to suppose that every percipient (including 
our hypothetical beginner) is primarily or directly aware of a 
physic^ change in his brain, and indirectly through that ‘percep- 
tion’ IS cognizant of his ‘sensible qualities’. 

To return to the ‘physical process’ which, according to Locke’s 
accoimt, is presupposed in ‘having’ or ‘receiving’ a ‘simple idea 
of sensation’. As we have just seen, an external sensible body acts 
upon an organ of sense: communicates to it by impulse a move- 
ment or moving particles or some ph3raical change: this in tiim is 
communicated to, and transmitted by, the nerves or ‘animal 
spirits’, so that it ultimately reaches and affects the brain — 

* Locke, Essay, ii. 8, § ii. ® U 8, § 12 . 
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appearing there in the form of a physical change, a new configura- 
tion (perhaps) of the particles of that central organ. 

What exactly happens then? Is this physical change of the 
brain itself, for example, a sensation of colour ? Or does it produce 
a change in consciousness — a ‘ sensation ’, i.e. awareness, of colour ? 
Or is it that, which the sentient subject ‘perceives’ (apprehends) 
when he ‘has’ a simple idea of sensation? 

Locke’s own attitude to such questions seems at first quite 
frankly non-committal or agnostic. He holds it to be ‘ a pomt put 
out of the reach of om: knowledge’ whether the Soul is an ‘unex- 
tended thinking substance’ or a ‘thinking extended matter’.* He 
therefore speaks, indifferently, of ‘ideas’ — or, sometimes, of ‘what 
produces ideas’ — being conveyed by the senses into the mind’ or 
into the brain? On the whole, however, the metaphor he favours 
suggest that he was incUned to the view that ‘extended matter’ 
is that which ‘thinks’, And he does not seem to realize that, even 
on that hypothesis, ‘thinking’ — ^i.e. any form of ‘being aware of 
something’, any cognizant experience — ^would still be a new and 
inexplicable function of extended matter in no way analogous to 
its other functions or properties. What happens, for example, 
when a white paper is stamped or imprinted; or when a mirror 
‘receives’ an ‘image’; or when a ‘cabinet’ is ‘furnished’ with 
contents — ^is clearly not in the least analogous to what happens 
when the ‘brain’ (the 'thinking extended matter’) ‘receives an 
idea of sensation’ — becomes sensuously aware of colour, for 
example, or sound. 

But further complication is introduced into Locke’s already 
rather uncertain and confused attitude by a serious ambiguity m 
his use of the term ‘idea ’ — & term which plays a large and impor- 
tant part in his exposition. 

, By thg tgm .‘idea’ ,Logke.^ys he n^s^^^atgaevej^emm^ 
perceive s in itself, or is th e immeSale of per ception, thought 
of ‘ whatso^fflc Cthe p07gci ol th e understand:^ 

ing when a man thinks’ * But in this last passage he adds ‘ I have 
usea It to expre^ whafever is meant by phantasm, notion, species 
or whatever it is which the mind can be employed about m think- 
ing’. Now this seems to imply that Locke agreed in the main with 
the traditional scholastic view — ^the kind of view which Descartes 
sketches in the Regulae,^ viz. that the ‘object of the understand- 

* Cl lb. u. 8 , § 12. 3 u 8 , § 8 

» Cl, e.g, R. XII, A.T., vol. x, pp. 412-16. 


* lb. iv. 3, § 6. 
♦li.§8. 
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ing, when a man thinks' about a perceptible or material thing, is 
a jtmnaafut or elSos, an image, diape, or form, impressed by the 
external thing on a peripheral organ of sense, by that impressed 
upon the ‘common’ or ‘central’ organ of sense — and so ultimately 
formed in the (corporeal) organ of imagmation or memory. * One 
cannot help suspecting, therefore, that it is not by a mere accident 
of careless writing that Locke describes ideas as being ‘.conveyed 
into the mind by the senses’ ; as being ‘offered to the contempla- 
fiSa of the mind ’ ; or as being ‘ derived from the senses by the under- 
standing as materials for its thinking ’. Locke himself, if challenged, 
would probably have replied: ‘My language is strictly in accord- 
ance with my explanation of what I mean by idea. For the motion 
or configuration in the brain is tiie kind of thing which is commonly 
meant by philosophers — which, for example, is meant by Descartes 
when he speaks of the modifications in the corporeal Phantasta ; it 
is “conveyed in’’ by the senses ; and it is — according to the tradi- 
tional views of philosophy and according to my own theory — ^the 
immediate object of which the percipient inevitably and without 
his act or choice is aware. The oiily proper name for it, therefore, 
accordmg to my definition of the term, is “Idea” ’ 

And yet, on the other hand, in many passages (and more than 
once in chapter i of Book II of the Essay), Locke identifies ‘the 
ideas we have of yellow, white, heat’ and so forth — ^the ideas 
‘derived from’, or ‘got by’, sensation — ^with perceptions; a term 
which, though very general and broad in Locke’s usage, implies 
the exercise of a faculty of mind, even if only the passive faculty, 
or capacity, of ‘ receiving ’.® The ‘ simple ideas of sensation ’ are thus 
not objects of perception or thinking, but the entire perceptions or 
cognizant experiences themselves, the actual awareness of a colour, 
sound, taste, or some ‘sensible quality’. And this interpretation 
of ‘the simple ideas of sensation’ is confirmed, when we find Locke 

* Heaven forbid that I should enter here into the obscure and intricate topic 
of fjiavrdafmra, species %nteniionales, &c-, and the role assigned to them in the 
mechanism of knowledge by Aquinas — elaboration of Anstotle*s statements 
about the vovs iradrjriKos, in De amma, m The whole subject is admirably treated 
by Gilson, £tudes de phtlosophte midtSvale, pp 146 Cf also Gilson, Etudes sur 
U fdle de la pmsie midiivale (chap 1) But though no doubt Gilson is right in 
maintaining that Pescartes m his mature work attempted to get nd of these 
obscure entities (which were neither corporeal nor spiritual, or both corporeal and 
spiritual) and to substitute for them his ^Innate Ideas*, they survive, I thank, 
beyond question m the Regulae (written when Descartes was still under the influ- 
ence of the teaching of La FlSche), and traces of them seem to be left even in his 
later work (cf , e g,, Med%t VI, A.T,, vol vai, p. 75, 11 5-20), 

» Cf , e g., 11. 9, § I ; u. 21, §§ 72-3. 
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Speaking of ‘ ideas or perceptions in our minds’^ and of ‘ a power to 
leceive ideas or thoughts from the ‘operation of any external 
substance’ and when we remember his insistence that ‘to be in 
the understanding’ is ‘to be understood and again that our 
ideas ‘are nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, whidi 
‘cease to be anything when there is no perception of them’/ 

(li) Amid all the confusion and ambiguity in Locke’s statements, 
then, so much at least seems clear — ^to have a simple idea of sensa- 
tion would be impossible for the unaginary student whose mind 
is ‘white paper’, an as yet ‘empty cabinet’, or an untroubled 
‘mirror’. The ‘simple idea of sensation’ is an experience which 
presupposes a percipient already possessed (like Locke himself) of 
a developed theory of the bodies of the external world, of the way 
in which they operate, and of the nature and capacities of his 
own body and mmd ‘ Simple ideas of sensation’ — on Locke’s own 
diowing — are not primitive cognizant experiences, are not the 
‘begmnings and materials’ of all our knowledge. They are, on the 
contrary, abstracted results reached by reflection upon (by critical 
analysis of) our ‘knowledge’ — ^i.e. upon that system or complex of 
outworn theory which Locke (as we saw) mistakes for ‘knowledge’ 
of the physical world, and of the perceiving and thinking subjects 
who know it. 

Next I have to show, briefly, that an experience in which we are 
aware of a colour, a sound, or other sensible quality, is in fact, 
according to Locke’s own description of it, inferential: that it 
involves an inference on the percipient’s part, though the inference 
is not explicit, and would not perhaps be regarded as an inference 
by Locke himself.* 

Since ‘to be in the understanding’ is ‘to be understood’, there 
is never any doubt as to the occurrence of any of our ideas. Whether 
we dream or remember, whether we imagine or sensate, we know 
with absolute certainty — by what Locke calls ‘intuitive .know- 
ledge’* — ^tlmt the ‘ideas’ in question are ‘actually in our minds'. 
But Locke claims that to have, or receive, a simple idea of sensa- 

‘ a. 8, § 7. ® a 21, § 72. 

* Cf L 2,§5 

••a 10, § 2 : of also a. 32, § 3 ; iv 17, § 8, &c 

5 ITet cf. perhaps iv 2, § 14 : ‘ But whether there be any thing more than hardy 
that idea in onr minds, whether we can thence certainly mfer the mostence of any 
thing without ns which corresponds to that idea, is that whereof some men th inl c 
there may be a question made. . . .’ 

‘ Cf. iv. 2, § 14. 
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tion is 00 ipso to be consdous of it (not merely as ‘in our mind’, 
but) as ‘aduaUy coming into our minds by our senses’. 

‘I ask anyone,’ he says,* ‘whether he be not mvincibly conscious 
to himself of a different perception, when he looks on the sun by day, 
and thinks on it by night ; when he actually tastes wormwood, or smeUs 
a rose, or only thinks on that savour, or odour We as plainly find the 
difference there is between any tdea revived in our minds by our own 
memory, and actually coming into our minds by our senses, as we do 
between any two distinct ideas’ 

And a little later in the same passage he refers to this distinguish- 
ing characteristic of actual seeing, tasting, smelling, &c. — ^i.e. of 
receiving or having a simple idea of sensation — ^as ‘that percep- 
tion and consdousness we have of the actual entrance of ideas from 
them [i.e. from the external objects] 

If we take this description of what it is to ‘have a simple idea of 
sensation’ at its face value (if we accept it without criticism), it is 
clear that the experience, which it describes’, is inferential. If ‘to 
have a simple idea of sensation’ really is to perceive the actual 
entrance of an idea through one of the senses from an external 
object, then clearly the percipient has (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) contributed a great deal from his general knowledge to 
the constitution of this experience. Or, to put it otherwise, ‘to 
have a simple idea of sensation’ is dearly impossible for Locke's 
imaginary beginner with the empty mind — since, ex hypoihesi, he 
has no inkhng of the existence or nature of any external objects 
or any organs of sense. 

The same result — ^the inferential character of these experiences 
of the ‘sensible qualities’ — emerges dearly when we consider 
Locke’s account of what these ‘qualities’ are ‘To discover the 
nature of our ideas the better . . .’, Locke says,* ‘it will be con- 
venient to distinguish them as they are ideas or perceptions in our 
minds ; and as they are modifications of matter in the bodies that 

cause such perceptions in us ’He then proceeds:* ‘Whatsoever 

the mmd perceives in itself . . . that I call idea ; and the power to 
produce any idea in our mmd, I call quoMty of the subject wherein 
that power is.’ From this he goes on to devdop the well-known doc- 
trine that, while the real bodies of the external world are actually 
characterized by the ‘primary qualities’ (are actually extended, 
figured, soHd, moving, &c.), they are not actually coloured, sound- 
ing, flavoured, &c. (i.e. the ‘secondary qualities’ do not, as such, 

* IV. 2, § 14 * ii* 8, § 7. 3 § 8. 
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characterize them) . If we look at a snowball (to borrow an example 
from Locke, l.c., § 8), the simple ideas of white, cold, and round, are 
conveyed into our mind; and we should commonly speak of 
‘white’, ‘cold’, and ‘round’ as ‘qualities’ of the snowball. In 
reality, however, as Locke maintains, though the snowball is 
actually ‘round’, it is not actually ‘white’ or ‘cold’. The ‘power’ 
to produce in us the idea of round is an actual shape of the snow- 
ball: a pattern, of which our idea is an image or resemblance. But 
the ‘powers’ to produce in us the ideas of white or cold as they 
actually exist in the snowball have no resemblance to the ideas 
they produce. White, cold, and the rest of the secondary qualities 
are in fact not qualities at aU. Locke calls them so ‘ to comply with 
the common way of speaking ’.^ ‘ In truth ’ they ‘ are nothing in the 
objects themselves, but powers to produce various sensations in * \ 
us by their primary quahties, i.e. by the bulk, figure, textuffe, and i 
motion of their insensible parts. . . .’ 

Locke lays great Stress on the importance of this distinction 
(derived from Descartes) between 'the primary and real qualities 
of bodies, which are always in them’ and ‘those secondary and 
imputed qualities.* But — ^whatever its importance^ — it does not 
affect or impair what in a later chapter^ he calls the ‘reality’ or 
‘truth’ of the simple ideas of sensation. All the simple ideas of 
sensation— our ideas, for example, of white and cold, no less than 
our idea of round — ^are (he there maintains) ‘real and true’. In 
all of them we axe aware of ‘real ideas’ — ^i.e. the idea is for us not 
merely a ‘perception in our mind’, but has a reference to a reality 

* ii. 8, § lo * li 8, § 22. 

® I say ' whatever its importance ' — ^for, so far as possible, I am anxious to avoid 
discussion of the details of Locke's philosophy. But, to prevent misunderstanding, 

I ought perhaps to say frankly that, m my judgement, uothmg but an antiquarian 
interest attaches to Locke's distinction between the pnmaxy and secondary 
qualities of bodies. The doctnne was kiUed by Berkeley's criticism — ^and (to 
speak more Htbermco) killed again, and more completely, by Kant, It is not 
possible to state it so that it will retain even an appearance of plausibihty for a 
modem student of philosophy. “The snowball', for example, 'is really round — 
round, m and for itself, whether anyone perceives it or not ' What does this 
unperceived roundness mean ? 'It possess^fe, m and for itself, a shape such that 
all the particles on its circumference are equidistant from a single particle or 
point — or centre — within it ' But (the modem student will object) this geometrical 
character is essentially relative to thought; it cannot belong to the snowball *m 
and for itself but only to it as an object of conception. And waiving that objec- 
tion, it is a quantitative character and not a 'sensible quahty'. What meanmg 
is there in caUing it a pattern of our idea of 'round' ? How can we suppose *^at 
the latter resembles the 'equidistance of particles', &c. — ^the 'real shape' as it is 
in the snowball ? Cf, li- 30, § 1 and 2. 
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without, external to, beyond, our mind. All our simple ideas of 
sensation (and, for that matter, all our simple ide^ whatever their 
source — ^sensation, reflection, or both sensation and reflection) ^ 
‘agree to the reality of things’, or have ‘a steady correspondence 
witt the distinct constitutions of real beings’. 

Tlie upshot of the whole matter, then, is this: ‘To have a simple 
idea of sensation’ is to be aware of a real power in an external 
body as the productive cause of a ‘perception’ (or ‘idea’ or ‘sensa- 
tion’) in the mind. The experience, which is thus described, is 
largely mediate or inferential. We are supposed, no doubt, to be 
immediately conscious of the idea not only as actually present in, 
but as actually coming into or "bdng produced in, the 3nind. But 
we are also supposed, in the experience, to be aware of a real power 
in an external thing as the productive cause of the ‘idea in our 
mind’. And this feature of the experience is, beyond question, 
mediate or inferential. It requires an act of mind which is, in 
principle, an inference; and the experience, 'in this respect, tran- 
scends the utmost which (on the most liberal interpretation) 
could be ‘passively received’ or ‘immediately presented’. Nor 
does it make any difEerence (as Locke himself rightly points out),* 
whether, in referring the idea in our minds to a power in the 
external thing, we conceive the latter as a pattern of the former 
(as a ‘sensible quality’ exactly like our ‘idea’) or, less definitely, 
as some ‘distinct constitution’ — ^some insensible character — 
which is its cause. In either case, we are in fact transcending ‘ the 
given ’ — ^the idea as it is in, or comes into, our mind — and referring 
it T^an inference to a cause not sensated, but conceived. 

4. (6) We have still to meet one last objection.^ For, granted 
that there are no sensations, there is ^ least sensating — a ‘ moment 
of sensation’ — every perception. S^d the real issue, it may be 
said, has hitherto been shirked. For between the perception of a 
corporeal thmg, or physical event, and all other modes of experienc- 
ing these objects, there is an unmistakable difference — 3. difference 
of which, as Locke expresses it,'^ the percipient is ‘invincibly con- 
scious to hunself’. \To perceive the sun blazing m the heavrais or 
a flash of lightning zigzagging across the sky; to perceive (i.e. to 
taste) the bitter wormwood, to perceive (i.e. to feel) the scorching 
fire — ^this is surdy a spedal and unique mode of experience, 
indisputably distinct from ‘ thinking on ’ these objects, from dream- 

* Cf. n 7. * Cf. ii. 50, § 3. 

* Cf. above, pp. iio-ii. ♦ iv. 2, 1 14; cf. above, pp. 117-18. 
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jug of them, imagining or even remembering them. A perception, 
in short, has (or includes) a characteristic actuality, which marks 
it off from an imagination, a dream, or even a memory. It brings 
with it a pecuhar sense of contact with fact — what has been called' 
a 'coefficient of reality’ or ‘a tang’. Now, the real issue, it may 
be said, lies in this ‘actus^y’, in this unique and special flavour, 
of perceptual experience '^Whence is it derived ? Locke attributed 
it, as we saw, to the percipient’s ‘consciousness of the actual 
entrance’ of ideas of sensation from external objects — of their 
‘actually coming into the mmd by the senses’. Such an account 
must clearly be rejected — ^vitiated, as it is, by the confusion in his 
notion of idea and in the role he assigns to in knowledge. 
Yet, though indefensible in letter, is it so far wrong in spirit ? If, 
in perceiving a flash of lightning, we see a s^zag streak of bluish 
light,® are not these ‘visible qualities’ (this shape and colour) real 
characters of a real thing or event ? And are they not directly 
presented to our vision, forced upon us as immediate objects of 
our sensating ? If so, then Locke’s account seems broadly true. 
For is it not precisely this ‘moment of sensation’ — ^this sensuous 
contact with directly presented characters of fact — ^which gives 
to the whole experience its peculiar ‘actuality’, and makes of it 
a perception, instead of, for example, a memory, imagination, or 
dream? 

■^he objection is founded on a ‘difference’ between perception 
on the one hand, and dream, imagination, and memory on the 
other, '^fhis difference, it asserts, is ‘unmistakable’; and if we 
allow ourselves to be bluffed by the assertion, the rest of the 
objector’s argument may prove difficult to meet. But what are 
the facts? Suppose that, in indention, and when righ^ applied, 
thesd four terms denote four several modes of experience, each 
uniquely individual in character, each positively itself and sharply 
distinct from all the rest. But, actually, in our experiences as we 
live them, mistake, confusion, self-deception are constant and 
notorious. We are certain, for example, that now we are ‘perceiv- 
ing’; that this our actual experience is a ‘perception’; we are 
‘invincibly conscious to ourselves ’ of its difference from a memory, 
a more imagination, or a fcnrtiori from a dream. Yet, the next 
moment, the whole or the major part of this same experieime 
comes home to us as derived from memory, or as embroidered 1^ 
imaginat ion ; and we are convinced that once again, as cfften 

* a, Atotaader, Loche. p. 48. » Cf. above, pp S0-81 ; 10a. 
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before, we have been deceived by a certain vividness and wealth 
of detail— the hall-mark, as we rashly assumed, of present and 
presented fact, of fact ‘ forcing itself ’ upon our notice. Or presently, 
perhaps, we wake; and, waking, find ourselves ‘invincibly con- 
scious’ that the whole experience (together with our former 
‘invincible consciousness’ that we were ‘perceiving’) was, after 
all, a dream. The ‘invincible consciousness’ of the subject of an 
experience guarantees nothing — except the bare fact that he is 
experiencing, or rather that there is an experiencing * His convic- 
tion (if, or when, he has it) that he is perceiving (not, for example, 
remembering, imagining, or dreaming) is anything but infallible, 
v^here is, then, no ‘special flavour’, no peculiar ‘actuality’ or 
‘tang’, in perceptual experience — none that is an infallible index 
of our ‘contact’ with elements or characters of reality. In any 
strict and literal sense, of course, we are never ‘in contact with 
reality ’.^Touching ’ is not an adequate mode of knowing even the 
tangible ; nor is the real (if, or so far as, anything ' real ’ is tangible) 
adequately known, known in its reality, by ‘being touched’.® 
‘Contact’, however, and its cognates and derivatives, are con- 
venient, if imperfect, metaphors for ‘ knowledge ’ . It is both natural 
and legitimate to speak of ‘knowing’ and the ‘knowable’ or 
‘ known ’ in terms and phrases drawn from the sense of touch, and 
its field. Thus to know is to grip or grasp, to apprehend or compre- 
hend, the facts, reality or truth ; and the facts are hard or solid, 
stubborn or unyielding ; reality or the truth is such that we must 
‘lay hold upon it’, ‘grapple with it’, or ‘grasp it firmly’. But 
these metaphors, we must remember, apply — ^in the broad sense, 
in which alone their emplo 5 nnent is legitimate — ^not solely, nor 
even prerogatively, to perception, but to all forms of knowledge, 
or to every mode of experience so far as it is (even remotely) cog- 
nizant. In memory, and even in imagination and dream, as well 
as in perception, the activity of the mind is controlled (to speak 
broadly) by ‘reality’ or ‘the nature of things’. In all these modes 
of experience, therefore, not in perception alone, there is a genume 

* Cf below, § lo, 3 especially p 142. 

* 'Contact' IS an affair of surfaces, a superficial union of body with body. If, 
through the medium of some bodily part, we touch a body, the 'touching' (1 e the 
'sense' or 'feehng' of the contact) is at most an awareness of the surface of the 
body we touch — ^not a knowledge of what it (the tangible body) 'really' is, if 
'really' it is anythmg. Conversely, if anything real is, qua real, a body and so 
tangible, its 'reality' (i.e. its corporeal nature) is most madequately expressed in 
the contact; i e. it does not show what it really is in ' being touched 
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sQise in which we are (if not passive, at least) receptive — a sense 
in which what we remembar, and even what we imagine or dream, 
as wen as what we perceive, is ‘forced upon’ the mind, comes to 
us with a certain ‘tang’ or ‘coefiScient of reality’.^ 

But stUl, it will be said, there is a real issue, which must be 
faced. Surely, it will be said, there is an objective difference — ^a 
differ^ce in principle — ^between perception on the one hand, and 
•ffiemory (say), imagination, and dream, on the other. The subject 
of an experience may, and often does, mistake its nature; but if, 
or when, he is in fact ‘perceiving’ — ^if, or when, his experience is a 
genuine ‘ perception ’ — ^there is actually a mode of cognizant experi- 
ence, a form of ‘knowledge’, which is characteristically itself and 
characteristically distmct from all other modes. What, then, we 
shall be asked, is this special and positive character of perception ? 
Wherein is it distinct from memory, imagination, and dream ? 

Observe that this issue was wrongly formulated in the original 
objection. For there it was assumed that the special character of 
a perception was derived from, and could be assigned to, onfe 
‘moment’ m the experience. The solution, it was taken for 
granted, must be sought in the unique character and object of the 
‘moment of sensation’. In virtue of that ‘moment’ (it was sug- 
gested), or qua sensating, the percipient makes contact with ‘real 
qualities’ of fact. But, obviously, a ‘moment’, ex m termini, has 
as such no object and no character — ^i.e. none that can be assigned 
exclusively to it, none that are ‘hedged off’ within the total 
object and character of the whole experience. A ‘moment’, ex 
vi termini, is what it is only in, and by virtue of, the whole it goes 
to constitute. To seek for some special character and object in the 
‘ moment of sensation’ is to confound a whole with a complex and the 
‘ moments ’ of the former with the isolable constituents of the latter. 

But if our former account of perception is sound, the issue is 
still not rightly formulated. The perception, as we saw, embodies, 
and further defines, a certain total consciousness of a world ; and 
in the growth and maintenance of that consciousness the whole 
structure of the mind (the mind in the established and organize! 
totality of its activity, not in this or that isolated function) is 
implicated and engaged. There is no ‘sharp distinction’ (as we 
supposed,® being misled by Locke’s contrast between, for example, 
‘ looking on the sun by day ’ and ‘ thinking on it ’) between percep- 
tion and memory, between either of these and imagination, nor 
* Cf. &bov«, pp. 99-100. * Above, p. 121. 
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even between these three and dream. We axe not here dealing 
with four modes of cognizant experience, each complete and inde- 
pendent, and all on the same level. Perception, no doubt, is often, 
and rightly, used to denominate a ‘mode of cognizant experience' 
— a typical form or level of knowledge — ^possessing a relative com- 
pleteness and independence, a character and being of its own. But 
(disregarding dream for the sake of brevity) it seems neither so 
usual nor so defensible to use the terms ‘ memory ' and ' imagination ’ 
in the same way. At all events, it is dear that they are inseparably 
entangled with perception. For to perceive is impossible without 
remembering and imagining; if we are to ‘remember’ we must 
have perceived or imagined, or both; and in ‘imagining’ we draw 
upon our perceptions and our memories. Not only so. The very 
act of imagining requires an object made (so to speak) of sensible 
stuff, and presupposes the 'actual world’ of the perceiving and 
remembering consciousness — ^if only as a background, by contrast 
with which it constructs and sustains its own ‘imaginary world’ 
The very act of remembering is possible only for a perceiving and 
imagining consciousness , and what we remember must fit within 
the framework of our ‘real’ (i.e our perceived or perceivable) 
world. And, lastly, the very act of perceiving embraces a ‘then’ 
as well as a ‘now’, a ‘there’ beyond the ‘here’; transcends any 
‘punctual’ present, whether of time or place; indudes, therefore, 
more than could be assigned to ‘perception’, if ‘perception’ is to 
be ‘sharply distinguished’ from memory and imagination. If we 
are to insist upon a ‘sharp distmction ', do we perceive the fladi of 
lightning; or if we are to speak strictly must we on the contrary 
say that in part we imagine, and in part complete our view of it 
by memory? 

__y'‘The real issue raised by (or imderlying) the objection seems, 
then, to be no le^ than this. By perception is meant a level of 
knowledge at which some finite subject (this or that embodied- 
mind) apprehends a thing, scene, or event before him — ‘present’ 
(i.e. here and now) within the frame and context of his ‘actual’ 
(and, as he assumes, the actual) world. What is this ‘presence’ in 
time and place, which differentiates perception (perceiving and 
the perceived or perceptible) from other levels of knowledge — 
from, for example, the ‘knowledge’ attained and embodied in the 
reasoning of the sciences, or, again, in philosophical speculation? 
Is this ‘presence’ or ‘actuality’ of perception fixed and definable 
as an objective locality and date within a ‘real’ (an objective and 
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universal) order of space and time ; or is it merely subjective or 
personal, a reflex of the ^ting ‘ feeling ’ of this or that embodied- 
nnnd? What, in short, is ‘my actual world’ — ^the world which 
includes all that I can be said to ‘perceive’; and which, at the 
level of perception, I take to be ‘the actual world’, a world pre- 
rogatively (if not exclusively) ‘real’P^v^ 

But if this, or anythmg like this, is the real issue raised by the 
objection, we may fairly decline to pursue it further. Certainly a 
complete philosophical theory of knowledge-or-truth — ^a system 
of logic — ^is bound to face these large and fundamental questions, 
IS bound to characterize the three main levels of cognizant experi- 
ence (perceptual, scientific, philosophical), which we are taking for 
granted, and to examine their affiliation — ^their mutual relations 
and distinctions. The issue underlying the objection is real; but 
its discussion is not directly relevant to our present restricted 
problem, nor would its solution shake the negative conclusion to 
which we have comk At all the levels of ‘knowledge’, there is 
intellectual activity of a finite subject — of which a finite subject 
is the indispensable chaimel, and which he contributes to sustain ; 
and in all of them the finite subject is ‘receptive’, or is controlled 
in ‘ his * thinking by ‘ reahty or the nature of things ’ .’^'-In perception, 
the intellectual activity is the ‘instinctive’ or ‘sensuous’ thinking 
which is called ‘perceiving’ ; and the controlling reality appears 
in the form of an ‘actual’ or ‘historical’ world, a world of passing 
events and their enactors. At the ‘scientific’ level of ‘knowledge’, 
on the other hand, the intellectual activity is explicit (though 
abstract) reasoning; and what the finite subject knows — ^the 
‘ reality ’ which controls the thinking of a man of science, or which 
is for him ‘the real world’ — ^is a system of essential natures and 
their necessary laws, a ‘domain’ timeless and unlocalized, or at 
least unchanging within a definable period and region. But how 
the ‘sensuous thinking’, which is ‘perceiving’, is related to, and 
distinguished from, the ‘reasoning’ of the sciences; and how both 
are related to, and distinguished from, ‘speculative’ or ‘philo- 
sophical’ thinking ; or again, how the ‘actual’ world of perception 
and the ‘domains’ of the sciences are related to, and distinguished 
from, one another and from the ‘spiritual realities’ (the eternal 
and concrete ‘realms’) which are known, or know themselves, in 
philosophy— such large and fundamental questions are surely 

» Cf. aadley. Essays, pp. 460-9, ‘On My Real Wcarld’. 

* Cf. above, pp. 99-^00, 192. 
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irrelevant to our present investigation. For whatever their answer, 
our negative result, in regard to sensation, would still stand firm. 
Whatever may be the true account of the ‘ presence ' or ‘ actuality ’ 
which characterizes perception, it is clear at least that nothing 
real — ^no real element or quahty — ^is directly given or received in a 
pmrely sensuous cognizance We have argued that there are no 
'sensations’. We have argued also that, though there is sensating in 
every perception, it ‘ is there ’ and only as a ‘moment ’ of the whole 
experience, and (being a ‘moment’, not a ‘constituent’) has no 
character or object peculiar to itself or exclusively its own. Pro- 
vided, therefore, our arguments are sound, it is certain, whatever 
may be the solution of the ‘larger issue’, that there is no datum 
to be sought for, or to be found, either amongst our sensations or 
‘in’ (as the ‘content’ or ‘object’ of) sensating. 

V/ 

i 

B. The Division on its HiGHEit Leve?^ 

§ 10. (Ill) Sensation or Feeling 

I. We have reached a turning-point in the present investigation, 
and it wdl be worth while considering where we stand. 

In this and the following Study we were to start from certain 
commonly accepted theories in regard to knowledge and to truth. 
These theories — ^if sound — stand in the way of the conception of 
logic which was outlined in the introductory Study. We were, 
then, to accept them provisionally, and to develop them in order 
to test them. 

Qh the present Study, what we are thus examining is a supposed 
division of knowledge into immediate and discursive; and this 
division is popularly drawn at two different levels. At the lower 
level — ^with which we have so far been concerned — knowledee of 
)seMse (sensuous and^ntient knowledge) is taken to be immediate: 

' md contrasted wdt^n owledse by wav of thought, all thought being 
‘mediate’ or discursive. At the higher levefthere is supposed to 
be a division within thought itself — ^to be a came^tual knowledge 
which is immediate, thgiigKt- -mhiW j'g intni+iVp, intellectual' 
seeing: and, contrasted with it, based upon it and a development 
of it. a knowledge hy yfdv .of JMsmMnt and inferemie. The latter is 
essentially a procra^ movement, development — ^logical, if not also 
temporal^ 

Now this distinction of levels is part and parcel of the popular 
doctrine of a division in knowledge. It itself, along with the 
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division, is on its trial in the present Study, and we must not be 
disconcerted if we find it breaking down; and this is in fact what 
is happening: and this is why we have reached a tuming-pomt. 
For it is becoming clear that^e distinction of levels (with which 
we have been working) is a mere popular confusion which cannot 
be defended. It is becoming evident that there is no knowledge of 
sense, no merely sensuous cognizance other than, contrasted with, 
and divided from aU intellectual cognizance, i.e. knowledge by way 
of thought. All cognizant experience, in short, is intdlectual — or at 
- least there is no knowledge without thinking'if^ Hence what I have 
hitherto called the higher level of the division is in truth the only 
level at which knowledge could be (or rather, seem to be) divide^ 
We have in fact been examining hitherto, and we shall be examimug 
henceforth, a supposed division of ‘intellectual cognizance’ But we 
must remember that this ‘intellectual cognizance’ is not set over 
against a ‘knowledge of sense’. It must be interpreted so as to 
include whatever of knowledge there is — ^to include, for example, 
perception (which, in virtue of its ‘moment’ of sensation, it is 
natural to call a ‘knowledge of sense’), if (or so far as) to perceive 
is to ‘know’ and the perceived is ‘known’. 

Hitherto, however, acceptmg the popular distinction, we have 
been concerned with the ‘ immediacy ’ which is supposed to charac- 
terize aH knowledge of sense. Taking knowledge of sense to cover 
‘aH that we feel, sensate, or sensuously perceive’, we proceeded 
(foEowing a commonly accepted classification, derived m the main 
from Locke) to distinguish three groups of cognizant experiences 
(sense-perceptions, sensations, and sentiences or feelings) in which 
it is embodied and actual. And we set out to test its supposed 
‘ immediacy ’ by searching methodicaEy in each of the three groups 
thus indicated (sense-perceptions, sensations, feelings) for a datwn ; 
i.e for something which presented and guaranteed itsdf as fact 

T d truth in one. 

As a rough dehmitation of the range within which, if anywhere, 
knowledge of sense may reasonably be expected to faU, this 
tripartite classification is natural enoug^ For, if ever we know by 
sense and not by thought, what we thifs know (it seems obvious) 
must either be felt, or sensated, or perceived; and, if anything is 
ever ‘known by sense and not by thought’, the knowing it (it 
seems equaEy obvious) must be either a feeling, or a sensating, or a 
perceiving. {^et, as we have seen^'neither in perceptions, nor in the 

‘ study I, p. 13- 
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supposed group of sensations, is there in fact a knowledge of sense 
— ^i.e. a purely sensuous cognizance of a purely sensible object. 
Nothing therefore is left except the sentiences or feelings of our 
inner processes and states, whidi form the third and last group of 
the tripartite classification. There — or nowhere — we must look 
for 'knowledge of sense’, for a purely sensuous cognizance of a 
purely sensible object j 

2 ^hese 'sentience or feelings', it will be recalled, are sup- 
posed to be ‘experiences in which a self-conscious subject is 
primarily and predominantly aware of his own iimer processes or 
states’; in which he apprehends, by a kind of ‘inner’ or ‘internal 
sens^ the actions and affections of his own conscious being ; in 
whicm (to borrow Locke’s terminology)^ the mind, ‘reflecting on 
its own operations within itself’, ‘perceives’, ‘observes’, ‘takes 
notice of’ its own ‘perception’, for example, its own ‘thinking, 
doubtmg, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing’, and so forth. 

VAre there such experiences in fact ? Do they actually occur — or 
are they mere products of confusion and misinterpretation, as 
m3dhical as ‘sensations’^ 

(^One is inclined to say at first that beyond all question such 
experiences occur. ‘To doubt their actuality is to doubt the 
existence of any mind, or self-conscious subject of experiences at 
all. For if a subject is self-conscious he clearly is (or maybe) aware 
that he is experiencing ; aware of his experiences as his own ; aware 
of himself (or, of his “mind”) as active — or at all events as impli- 
cated — ^in than. It is in virtue of this actual or possible return 
upon itself of his awareness — ^this inner consciousness, let us call 
it, though, as we shall see, the phrase is dangerous — ^that a subject 
oLexperiences is “self-conscious”, or is a “mind”^ 

vBut, granted that a mind or a self-conscious subject can neither 
be nor be conceived without ‘inner consciousness’; and granted 
further that the existence of ‘minds’ or a ‘mind’ is not to be 
doubted — ^the supposed ‘sentiences or feelings’ may still be 
fictions, (i) It does not follow that the ‘inner, consciousness’ 
which, on these premisses, is indisputably actual, exists as a group 
of special experiences. And (ii) there is nothing to justify its 
supposed afiBnity to sense.^ 

(i) It belongs to the very nature of a mind — of a self-conscious 
subj ect of experiences — ^that, in experiendng, it should return upon 
itself. All my experiences — ^my pleasures and pains, desires and 

* Cf. Essay, ii. x, § 4. 
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TOlitions, perceptions and thoughts — ^are, or may be, predsdy in 
so far as I am a ‘mind’, mine for me. In all of them, I — ^since I am 
theirself-conscious subject— do (ormay) ‘feel’, ‘enjoy’, myself. They 
not only belong to me; not only, in and by their difference, fulfil 
and express my Tinitary being ; not only are rays diverging from, 
and converging on, a single form which is mj^elf. As a mind, as 
self-conscious, I ‘feel ’ myself one in and through their variety ; I 
am ‘aware of myself as the focus, from which they radiate and to 
which they return.' And in some such general sense, there is (or 
may be) actual, in each and all of my experiences, an ‘iimer con- 
sciousness’, a ‘feeling or sentience’ of myself. 

But ‘inner coiaciousness’, or a ‘sentience or feeling of myself', 
thus understood, is clearly not itself one of my experiences, nor a 
group or set of my experiences. It is clearly not the singular of which 
the supposed ‘sentiences or feelings ’ — ^the supposed ‘ experiences in 
which I am predominantly aware of my inner states and processes ’ 
are the plural. And tlie actual occurrence of the latter is not in the 
least guaranteed by the ‘indisputable actuality’ of the former. 
For it is one thing to insist that, since — or in so far as — ^I am a 
‘mmd’, my conscious being in all its modes, in aU its states and 
changes, is turned back upon itself; that a ‘reflected' or ‘inner 
consciousness’ contributes to, and completes, all the experiences 
in which I know or am affected by or will what is ‘other’ than 
myself. This is to insist that ‘inner consciousness’ is actual as a 
‘moment’ in all my perceiving, thinking, doubting, desiring, 
willing, &c. ; as a ‘moment’, without which I should not be (as in 
fact I am) self-conscious in all these ‘different actings of my mind’. 

It is a totally different thing to assume that there axt first states 
and changes of my conscious being, whereby I know, or wiU, or 
am affected by, ‘outer objects’ or what is other than myself ; and 
that, beside and distinct from these ‘primary’ experiences, there 
occur and are actual, secondly, awarenesses of them — experiences of 
a ‘secondary’ or ‘reflective’ order, the ‘sentiraices or feelings' of 
tile popular classification. 

So far, therefore, it is an open question whether the supposed 
‘sentiences or feelings’ occur in fact, are actual experiences; or 
whether they are as mythical as ‘ sensations ’. ‘ Sensations ’, it will 1 
be remembered, turned out to be fictions resulting from popular 

* All this, I am aware, i$ very inadequately’ expressed. It is to be understood 
in connexion with, and subject to qualifica’tion by, the account sketched above 
(PP* S5“*9) of the 'spiritual uni’ty' which characterizes a 'mind'. 

4746 K 
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misinterpretation of an ‘indisputable fact’ — viz. the sensuous 
moment, the moment of sensation, in all perceptions. ‘ Sentiences 
or feelings’ may turn out to be the products of an analogous con- 
fusion, a popular misinterpretation of another ‘indisputable fact’ 
— ^viz. the ‘sentience or feeling’, the ‘inner con sciousn ess*, which 
is actual as a ’‘m oment’ in all the experie^es of a se^-coascioTis 
subject. “* 

' (uj”‘hfaturally’, it will be objected, ‘the question remains open 
when thus considered. For after all, it is a question of fact. It 
cannot be decided by abstract speculations on what is involved in 
the being — ^in the essence or conception — of a mind. It can only 
be answered by a review of the facts, by a scrutiny of the experi- 
ences which, in this region, occur and are actual beyond dispute. ’ 

The objection is sound ; but the difficulty is to determine what 
exactly are ‘the facts’. StiE, let us try to set out roughly what, in 
this region, it seems safe to accept as fact, as actual beyond dispute. 
‘Seems safe’ — ^for further consideration may force us later* to 
doubt what here we provisionally set down as ‘facts’. 

In the first place, ‘ioner consciousness’, in the general sense 
explained before, seems actual beyond dispute. It is, or seems to 
be, a ' fact ’ that I am (or may be) ‘ aware of myself ’ in, and through, 
all my experiences of what is other than myself.^ In ^e® «dl — ^in 
aEjny passions, desires, volitions, perceptions, thoui^ts— rthereis 
a ‘moment' of return’ which diffierentiates them fropi changes 
merely happenjjg to % ‘soul’ or ‘conscious being’, and onnpletes 
ISein'into experiences of a mind, i.e. changes in wEdi a sSi^ 
■consdous subk±.ajcMeves. expresses, and mwt|^% its spMtsiiL 
unity. , 

, And Secondly, in this region, it seems possible to venture farther 
and to accept certain ‘reflective’ experiences as 'facts’, as actual 
and occurring beyond dispute. For there seem to be occasions 
when I concentrate my attention upon the ‘inner consciousness’, 
upon the ‘moment of return’, in this or that experience, and make 
of it the ‘object’ and the ‘Jfilling’ of another and independent 
experience — an experience of a ‘secondary’ or ‘reflective’ order. 
Thus, for example, (a) my perception of the flash of lightnmg, since 
(or so far as) I am a mind, involves (and is completed by) an aware- 
ness that I am perceiving, and that I am perceiving ; or again, in 
feeling angry, I {qua self-conscious) am aware that I am feeling, 
and that what I feel is anger. And, further, (6) it seems impossible 

* Below, pp.,134 ff. 
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to deny that sometimes, in certain secondary or reflective ex- 
periences, I abstract, and attend to, the ‘moment of inner con- 
sciousness ' in these or similar primary experiences. Thus, it seems 
impossible to deny that I may, and often do, ‘observe’, ‘perceive’, 
or ‘take notice of’, that ‘acting of my own mind’ winch was its 
‘ primary ’ perceiving ; or that modification of my own self-conscious 
being which was my ‘primary’ experience of anger. 

To assert that the occurrence of such ‘reflective’ experiences 
caimot be denied — ^that such ‘reflective experiences’ are actual 
beyond dispute and must be accepted as ‘facts’ — ^is already, 
perhaps, to go too far. Such experiences, we shall be reminded, 
so far from being ‘actual beyond dispute’, are the subject of a 
notorious controversy — a controversy concerning the manner and 
the possibility of what is known as introspection. JBnr mhiu thA 
^h-^onscious subject is -perceiving the lightning or-feeiuag angry, 
he IS whoUy and midividedly absorbed in these primary experiences. 
Bl^Sj’Tie'is’lhi a sense) ‘aware’ of the ‘acting of his own mind’, 
this awareness, this ixmer consciousness, is submerged in the primary 
"iSperience of which it is an integral and inseparable ‘moment’. 
iTseems unpo^ble that then — ^i.e. while he is perceiving or feeling 
angry — ^he should simultaneously reflect upon this ‘moment’, 
extract it, and make it the object and filling of a distinct and 
‘secondary’ experience; impossible, because, ex hypothesi, he is 
whole and undivided in his self-conscious being, and only thm the 
subject of his primary experiences. When, on the other hand, his 
perception or emotion is over, the ‘inner consciousness’, the 
‘moment of return’, the ‘acting of ids mind’, is over too; for, 
whichever of these phrases we prefer, what they were intended to 
designate was admittedly a complement — an integrating and com- 
pleting phase or factor — of the primary experience. How then can 
he now — ^in a subsequent reflective experience — ^‘■observe’ or 
‘perceive’ the past and vanished actings of his mind 7 /Row can he 
in any sense ‘ take notice of’, or ' study ’, them ? If he is to reflect 
upon them, they must presumably be, or be brought, before his 
mind. But no revival or recall, short of a re-enacting of them, 
could reproduce them as they were (and as he wishes to study them). 
And yet to re-enact them would be to reinstate them as the present 
actings of his mind; and so to relive, after a lapse, the primary 
^:perienc^ in which these ‘actings’ were ‘moments’. He wouM 
be drawn, io. short, once more into a percqution or an emotion, 
instead of ‘reflecting upon’ and studying the moment of inner 
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consciousness which such 'primaxy’ self-conscious experiences 
involve. 

Yet at first sight this argument seems to have proved too much. 
TTiere seems good reason for disregarding these difficulties. There 
is an air of unreality, of logomachy, about them ; and it looks as if 
they would vanish before a criticism of the rigid and mechanical 
disjunctions on which they are based. Is it so certain, for example, 
that the ‘primary experiences’, when they ‘are’ at all, completely 
fill and absorb the mind — so that either I ‘perceive’ without the 
possibility of ‘reflecting’, or ‘reflect’ without a trace of ‘perceiv- 
ing’? Or again, is it not monstrous to assume — as the argument 
does assume — ^that the experiences of a mind are insusceptible of 
degree; and that each of them is either ‘actual’ or ‘over’ — ^i.e. 
utterly vanished, ‘actual’ in no sense or no degree at all?* 

We are, then, to assinne (provisionally, at least) that there are 
certain ‘secondary’ experiences, in which the mind reflects upon 
its own emotions, desires, vohtions, perceptions, thoughts, &c.; 
reflects upon them, and takes for the object of its study the 
‘moment of inner consciousness’ which these primary experiences 
involve. The occurrence of such reflective experiences, we are to 
assume, is undeniable, an indisputable fact — ^although (as we have 
just seen) to make this assumption is to set aside a familiar con- 
troversy, and to disregard its arguments as unconvincing and 
unreal. 

(iii) But these reflective experiences are not the ‘sentiences 
or feelings’ which figure in the popular classification. For the 
‘sentiences or feelings’, it will be remembered, are supposed to 
form a subdivision of knowledge of sense. They are put forward 
as a qiecial group of sensuous (as contrasted with intellectual) 
cognizances. But there is nothing sensuous about the ‘reflective 
experiences’ which we have now set down provisionally as facts. 
There is nothing in my reflective cognizance to suggest any special 
resemblance, any special analogy or kinship, with sensuous think- 
ing — ^with sense-perceiving or with the ‘sensating’ which that 
involves. 

If this is correct, what justification is there for speaking of inner 

* I have tned to indicate shortly a line of argument which seems at first to offer 
a successful solution of the well-known difficulty, or apparent paradox, in 'intro- 
spection'. Those who are interested may be referred to the brilhant discussion 
by Bradley (in his Essays on Truth and Reahty, pp i66 ff ) of the problem, which he 
there puts m the form ' Can I observe my own present state, and, if not that, what 
in the end can I observe ? ' 
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consciousness and introspection? ‘ Inner consciousnes s* suggests 
that the moment of return in our s^'^dh^kous experiences k an 
a^^ffffliesror facts witluri (m conti ast tfi^lac^.i^iOtttLQ m'seTv'e s. 
And^m^^Wpilsugg^t^^ ISteUS-tp look ^d 

pr^e^es.iilijde our bodyj ^r oin: mii^,^or (^ embodied-mind. 
i^*d what right have we to call the cognw^ce in our reflective 
experiences an ‘observing’ or ‘perceiving’ — ^as though it were 
indeed analogous to sense-perceiving, involving the stimulation 
and reaction of an organ and faculty of ‘iimer sense’, as the latter 
involves the collaboration of the ‘outer senses’ ?‘ 

It must be admitted that the terms in question are misleading. 
The employment of them is not in the end defensible, though it may 
be e:fcused on the ground of tradition and common usage, and 
by th^lea that they can only be avoided by long and cumbrous 
peripl^^is. 

\/ 7 nner consciousness’ and ‘introspection’ — even when used by 
writers whose philosophical outlook has nothmg in common with 
that of Locke — ^tend beyond doubt to suggest to the careless 
reader (and most readers are careless) the Lockeian antithesis 
between the ‘ ext^al sensible objects ’ and the ‘ internal operations 
of our minds’.* They tend to suggest the quite indefensible notior 
of a realm of physical facts ‘outside’, and confronting, a realm o: 
psychical facts enclosed ‘within’ the mind — as though t^minc 
were, so to speak, a box containing its experiences, axidj/tseli con 
tained in the laiger box which is the spatial world.^/' 

And undoubtedly we run a risk of suggesting the same absur- 
dities if we use the terms ‘ observe ’ or ‘ perceive ’ in connexion with 
our reflective cognizances — ^however much we may protest that we 
mean no more by them than ‘ to attend to ’, ‘ to notice ’ or ‘ to study ’, 
as, for example, 6ne may ‘observe’ the logical nexus of an argu- 
ment, or ‘perceive’ its principle or its truth.* 


‘ Cf. Locke, Essay, u i, § 4 'This source of ideas [sc. ReflectioiiJ every man 
has wholly in himself and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with 
external objects , yet it is very hke it, and might properly enough be called internal 
sense * 'It is very hke it*, on Locke's theory, apparently because the 'ide^* we 
hStve from reflection, hke the 'ideas' we have from sensation, are received by us 
passively , they present themselves to us, and all we have to do, or can do, is to 
'observe' or 'perceive' them. At the same time, if we reflect, we cannot avoid 
observing them, for they impress themselves upon our 'internal sense*, much as 
the quahties of the external bodies impress themselves upon the outer senses and 
thrbughr them upon the brain (or mind), 

* Ibid, ii I ,* and above,^pp iii fl. 

5 Prof. N. K. Smith {A Commentary to Kant*s Critique of Pure Reason^) uses 
'inner consciousness* without hesitation. Cf., e.g«, p. 14S : ‘No great thinker except. 
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I shall try to avoid these misleading terms in the rest of my 
treatment of ' |he moment of return in self-conscious experience ’, 
and the ‘r fflftcttvp f>-gp f»rii>Tirp-ci* in which we abstract, and are 
cognizant of, that moment. TSieantime, a few sentences will be 
enough to summarize the result we have reached so farr jThe 
sentienc^ and feeli ngs of the popular tripartite classifica tion are 
as mythioilras mucn the pr othTctAol gonfusion and misinterpre ta- 
tion, as sensations. That th ey should be supposed to occur — ^tot be 
amongst our actual experienc es — ^is _a. surprismg te stunonv-to-the- 
jliflidvai^pDptilar^pm^ th e_mfluei iC£jp£Xo(±e’sjBeculations. 
Tfee^entne'^^ular "Sstinction between knowUdee of sense and 
Jwgw^^Tliy'w^r^fKoj^^^'wortMesSj, And- mast-henceforth be 
utterl£abi^^®dr^ 

3. We have committed ourselves provisionally to two assertions : 
viz. (i) that in all self-conscious experience there is ‘ a moment of 
return’, and (ii) that there are ‘secondary’ experiences in which, 
reflecting on this or that self-conscious expenence, we are able to 
make of this int^rant phase of its being — ^this ‘moment of return ' 
— 2l special object of our study. 

Further consideration will force me to qualify, if not to withdraw, 
the second of these assertions. But before reopening the question 
of these reflective experiences, I want to dwell a little longer on 
that ‘moment of return’. Is not this integrating complement 
of every self-conscious experience precisely the kind of datum of 
which we are in search? It is, to begin with, fact or at least an 
inseparable intrant of fact. And, next, this fact or integrant of 
fact seems to present and guarantee itself — seems, therefore, in 
being fact, eo ipso to be also truth. For must there not, in virtue 

Locke, has attempted to interpret inner consciousness on the analogy of the senses/ 
He IS quite clear, however, on the failure of this attempt, Cf„ e g,, p 293 *The 
doctrine of mner sense, as expounded by Locke, suffers from an ambiguity which 
seems almost inseparable from it, namely the confusion between mner sense, on 
the one hand as a sense m some degree analogous m nature to what may be called 
outer sense, and on the other as consistmg in self-conscious reflection/ For 
Bradley's defence of introspection, cf above, p 132 There are, however, it must 
be admitted, unfortunate (and unconscious) survivals of the mffuence of Locke 
m Bradley's early work — ^particularly in his treatment of * idea ' (the * psychological 
idea ' psychical states or events *, &c.) in the first edition of his Pnnaples of Logtc. 
Still he would have protested vigorously — ^and m the mam, rightly — if anyone 
had accused him of accepting Locke's general philosophical assumptions. There 
IS a clear statement of the misleadmg suggestions involved m the term 'intro- 
spection' m Reybum's Introduciton to Psychology (pp 51-3) But the author's 
attempt to explain and justify his own use of the tpim (to show that, as he uses 
it, it does not involve similar absurdities) is not altogether convmcmg. 
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of this ‘moment be attributed to all the cognizant experience of a 
self-conscious subject 'a beii^ which is both percipi and percipere — 
is not all of it, in this respect at least, a ‘self-awareness, self-given 
and given to itself ’ ?* 

It must, I think, be admitted, that in ‘the moment of return’ 
we have found a dattm — ^though (as we shall see) not a datum 
precisely of the kind for which we have been lootog. We have 
foimd a datum ; for we have stumbled upon that immediate, yet 
necessary, nexus between self-consciousness and existence, which 
Descartes discovered, expressed in its simplest and most convincing 
form, and established once for all as a principle beyond dispute, 
because to doubt it is eo ipso to affirm or reinstate it. That there 
is ‘thought’ cannot be doubted or denied: for the doubt or denial 
is itself a ‘thought’. But though, if we are right, all experience, 
qua self-conscious, guarantees its own actuality, and is therefore 
(in respect at least to a ‘moment’, an inalienable phase, of itself) 
truth posihr^ itself as fact or fact self-guaranteed as truth — the 
precke value of the ‘ find ’, the exact nature of the datum, have still 
to be determined. And for this purpose, we can hardly do better 
than follow and examine the exposition of Descartes. 

It will be remembered that, according to the doctrine set forth 
by Descartes m his Regulae,^ two functions, both infallible, together 
egress, and exhaust, the intellect or power of knowing — ^viz. 
intudtus and deductio. By the first — by its function of (intellectual) 
vision or insight — ^the intellect is by nature such as to apprehend 
infalhbly the primary dements of reality, which are {qua thus ap- 
prehended) self-evident truths, primary data or basal premisses of 
knowledge. And by the second — by its function of logical illation, of 
rational discursus — ^the intellect is by nature such as to advance 
infaUthly from these primary dements, along the line of their Ic^cal 
implications ; and so to link together the self-evident truths, which 
it infaUibly ‘sees’, into ‘long chains of reasoijs’, and systems of 
danonstrated truth, which it infallibly ‘thinte’ — ^i.e. ‘knows’ by 
an equally infallible discursive or inferential movement. 

But though the intellect is infallible when — or so far as — ^it 
exercises its own natural functions, in our actual cognizant ex- 
perience (for example, in the opinions we commonly hold, in the 
theories we accept and elaborate into systems of scientific and 
philosophical knowledge) we axe anything but infallible. Actually 
and in fact our minds are full of errors which prevent, and choked 
’ Cf. above, p. 82. * Above, pp. 44-5. 
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Twith. prejudices which pervert, the natural functioning of the 
intdlect. 

' It is some years so runs the opening sentence of the first Meditation, 
‘^ce I realised that, from my boyhood up, I had accepted as true 
many false opinions; that consequently all I had subsequently built on 
such insecure foimdations must itself be doubtful; and that therefore 
I could never hope to establish any solid or perman^it results in the 
sciences, unless I seriously set myself, once at least in my life, to clear 
away all the errors I had hitherto believed, in order to binld up the 
edifice of knowledge anew from its foundations ’’ 

Accordingly, in the first Meditation, Descartes reviews the whole 
range of his experience in order to ascertain whether any single one 
of his beliefs and opinions is absolutely free from doubt — absolutely 
certain. And the result of this critical review is summarized, as we 
all know, in the conclusion:* T am compelled to admit that every- 
thing I have hitherto believed to be true is open to doubt. Nor is 
the doubt due to any carelessness or want of consideration on my 
part; but, on the contrary, it is based upon strong and well- 
weighed reasons. ’ 

Now, it is precisely when Descartes has reached this conclusion 
(viz. that there is ground for doubting everything he has hitherto 
taken for certain) that he discovere the absolute certainty of one 
thing. Certainty begins, just when it seems to have been shown 
that certainty is impossible. For, as Descartes himself expresses 
it in the S3mopsis prefixed to the Meditations^ — ‘the mind is 
properly entitled to suppose that none of those things exist, about 
the existence of which there is any — even the least — aground of 
doubt ; but it is shown in the second Meditation that the min d, 
which makes this supposition, becomes aware that it is absolutely 
impossible it should not itself exist while making it ’. 

This is, in fact, the line of Descartes’s thought in the second 
Meditation. He b^;ins+ by ‘supposing’ that all his previous 
opinions and beliefs are false, since they have been shown, on one 
ground or another, to be open to doubt in some degree. ‘ I suppose ’ 
(i.e. assume) ‘ that all I see is false : I believe that none of the events, 
which my lying memory recalls, ever actually occurred: I have no 

^ Medit. I {Lat%n, AT vu 17; French ^ ix 13). In the following exposition of 
the 'Universal or Methodical Doubt' and of the 'Cogito', I have borrowed freely 
h:om O. Hamehn (Le SysUme de Descartes, especially Lectures VIII and IX), 
though I have not altogether accepted his interpretation. 

2 Loc. at , vn 21 , ix. 17. 

3 Loc. at., vn. 12; ix. 7. 


^ Loc, at , vn. 24 ; ix. 19. 
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senses at all: body, figure, extension, motion, space are mere 
chimaeras/ But why should there not be something beyond, and 
other than, what he has hitherto experienced and beheved ; some- 
thing not touched by the sceptical review in the first Meditation ; 
something which gives not the slightest occasion for doubt ? May 
there not be a God, for example, or some power, who (or which) 
has originated and inspired his doubts ? But there is no reason, he 
at once points out, to postulate a God; 'for it may well be that I 
myself am able to originate my thoughts and doubts*. Yet, if so, 
'then surely at least I myself am something?*^ 

My thoughts and doubts, it has been suggested, beyond doubt 
imply the existence of a^inker. They imply, therefore, beyond aU 
possibility of doubt, tlfe existence (if not of God, at least) of myself 
as their author. NX 

But — and the argument now^ deserves the closest attention, for 
Descartes is about to define the precise significance of the principle 
which he holds to be self-guaranteeing — ^the suggestion that 'I 
myself am something* seems in flat contradiction with the argu- 
ments of the first Meditation, and the 'supposition* Descartes has 
agreed to make in consequence of them. It may be, perhaps, that, 
though 'I have neither senses nor a body^ I am so bound up 
with these corporeal nonentities as to have no kind of being what- 
ever apart from them. But Descartes*s ‘supposition* went farther 
than that ; for 

' I have persuaded myself that there is nothing whatever in the world: 
— ^no heavens, no earth, no minds, no bodies. Doesn't that mean that 
I have persuaded myself that I too have no existence? 

' Far from it. For how could I persuade myself of anything — or even 
think of anything — ^unless I was ? 

' But I supposed a supremely-powerful, supremely-cunning, malignant 
demon — z. spirit of irrationality^ — devoting all his energies at all times 
to deceiving me. 

* Loc cit . * Nunquid ergo saltern ego aliquid sum ? * * Moi done h. tout le moms 
ne suis-je pas quelque chose ^ ' * Med%i II » vii 24-9 ; ix. 19-23. 

® On the true significance of Descartes's hypothesis of a malignant spirit (cf. 

J, vn. 22; ix 17) see Hamelin (loc. cit, pp 1 17-19), whose mteipretation 
seems to me right Suppose — ^Descartes is arguing in effect — ^there is no God In any 
case, we are contingent and fimte bemgs — dependent upon hazard, or destiny ; 
or at any rate upon something other than, external to, and more powerful 
than ourselves Our intelhgmice is not pure or free, but subject to curcumstances 
beyond our control. For all we know, these alien influences may be hostile to 
the natural tendency of our thought towards truth. There may be a fundamental 
irrationahty — a spirit of falsity and deception — in the very nature of our environ- 
ment. It should be added, however, that Gilson rejects Hamelin's mteipretation 
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‘ Undoubtedly, therefore, if he deceives me, I am there to be deceived. 
Let him deceive me as much as he can. His utmost efforts will never 
turn me into nothmg, while and so long as I am thinking that I am 
something. 

' Hence, on a full consideration, the conclusion of the whole matter is 
this: — The judgment “I am, I exist” must necessarily be true whenever 
I assert it or form it m my mind.’* 

In the immediately following pages Descartes brings out the 
fuE force of this qualification {whenever, &c.), with the result that 
his indubitable datum — ^the self-guaranteeing fact which, when 
formulated as a judgement (silent or spoken), is the absolutely 
certain principle of all knowledge — emerges incontestable, but 
disappointingly meagre.® 

For {a) though, beyond possibility of doubt, ‘I exist’, or ‘am’ 
something, my existence or being is self-guaranteed only while I 
am actually ‘thinking’ — ^i.e. ‘conscious that I am experiencing’. 
‘If I were to cease from aU. “thinking”, for all I can tell, I might, 
therewith and eo ipso, cease utterly to be.’^ 

And (6) though, beyond possibility of doubt, ‘I am somethin^’, 
the something that I am — so far as I know or can know what it is 
with absolute certainty, i.e. within the limits of the necessary 
truth affirmed in the principle — ^is nothing but that which is nm 
‘thinking’. What I incontestably am, is no more than the precisely 
commensurate ‘subject’ of this present act of ‘thought’ — of ‘con- 
sciousness that I am experiencing ’. And this subject — ^this ‘ X now 
thinkiag’ — ^is, for all I can know, as momentary in its existence 
as the flash of self-consciousness it ordinates, and possessed of 
no further ‘character’ or ‘what’ than precisely the power which 
therem is actualized and exhausted. 

It is true that there is a natural temptation to misinterpret the 
principle as though it affirmed the incontestable existence of a 
spiritual substance — ^to which Descartes elsewhere succumbs,'* On 

as tanaful See bis Atudes svr U r 6 U de la pensie midiivale dans la formation du 
systime cartisien, pp. 238-9 

* Medvt II, vu. 25 ‘ Adeo ut, omnibus satis superqnepensitatis, denique statu- 
endum sit hoc pronuntiatum [= cette proposition, ix. 19], Ego sum, ego existo, 
quoties a me profertur, vel mente conapitnr, necessano esse verum ’ 

* Hamelin (loc. cit , p. 128) says: ' Jusqu'ia la logiqne de Descartes est matta- 
quaUe, et il est le fondateur antbentique de I’ld^alisme modeme ’ The first clause 
seems true without reservation: the second could only be defended by qualifica- 
tions which would whittle away Hamelm’s intended assertion almost to nothing. 

^ Medit II, vn 27, ix. 21 

* Cf. Def VI appended to Answers to Second Objections (vii 161 ; ix. 125). 
Descartes there defines Mmd (mens) as ' Substantia cui inest immediate cogitatio ' ; 
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such a misinterpretation, any and every act of self-consciousness 
is supposed to guarantee — not merely its own existence, or the 
existence of an X, precisely connnensurate with it, as its ‘ subject 
i.e. exhausted m it as the power which it actualizes and expresses, 
but — ^the existence of a ‘thinking thing’ (a seK, a mind) whidi, 
both in its existence and in its character, extends far beyond any 
single act of ‘th inkin g’ or flash of self-conscious experience. So 
interpreted, no doubt, the principle would be a most pregnant 
truth {if it were a truth at all) : a germinal fact (if it were a fact) 
capable of growing into a most fruitful tree of knowledge. But, 
unfortunately, there is nothing in the fact that I am ‘thinking’ — 
nothing in my present ‘consciousness that I am experiencing’ — ^to 
guarantee ‘my’ existence as a mind, a self, a spiritual substance. 
And on the whole Descartes’s exposition in the presetti passage — ^as 
we have now to see — ^makes this point sufficiently dear. 

‘What is it’, he asks, ‘that I incontestably am?’ And he 
answers: ‘Precisely and only a thinking thing; viz. a mind, in- 
telligence, reason — ^terms of which hitherto I have failed to 
appreciate the true meaning. I am moreover a real thing, really 
existing ; but what kind of thing ? The kind I have already stated : 
— a thinking t hing. At first sight, this is to attribute to my tncon- 
tesiable being^li) a duration beyond the single act of thought, and 
(ii) a variety of attributes or acts. But, whatever he may say else- 
where,® Descartes has already, in the present context,® insisted that 
I exist incontestably only while I am actually thinking. And my 
'incontestable being is not characterized by a variety of attributes, 
by the various ‘modes of thinking’; but always and only by a 
single rmvarying ‘form of thinking' (the ‘moment of return’, as I 
called it above) , common to all its ‘ modes ’ and without which none 
of them would be a ‘mode’ of thinking at 

and, according to Btirman's report of Iiis conversation -with Descartes at Egmond 
m April 1648 (v. 1 56), Descartes explained tins definition as follows * Praeter attaa- 
butum quod substantiam specificat, debet adbuc concipi ipsa substantia, quae 
lUi attribute substemitur: ut, cum mens sit res cogitans, est praeter cogitationem 
adbuc substantia quae cogitat, etc/ Cf. also tbe passages quoted by Hamebn 
{loc. cit , pp. 128-30) from Answers to Thtrd ObjecHons (those made by Hobbes) * vn 
174-6 and 178, IX 135-7 13^ Descartes throughout conceives the immediate 

nexus between thought and existence in terms of the implication of a subject 
( s=s ^oKetfjL&fov) by an attribute (a or 7 Td$os ) , and he tends constantly 

— and almost inevitably— to take for granted the traditional (Aristotelian) view 
of subject and its accidents or substance and its attributes 

* Medit IJ, vn 27; ix* 21. * Cf above, p .138. « Cf above, p, 137* 

4 For the techmeal meaning of Mode, cf Pnne Phtk 1, § 53. Extension in three 
dimensions constitutes the nature of the corporeal substance, thought that of 
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' What is a thinking thing ? ' Descartes asks ; and answers, " A thing 
which doubts, conceives, affirms, divines, wills, is unwilling; 
imagines too, and sensates or feels/^ But though he tries^ to 
maintain that all these ‘modes of thinking' belong to my ‘self’ 
(i.e, to the real and really existing thing I am) and enrich its 
character with their variety, he is driven to a very different con- 
clusion, For while he begins by urging that ‘surely it is I myself, 
a single identical subject, who am now doubting nearly everything, 
yet conceiving (understanding) some things, affirmmg that one 
thing only is true and den3dng the rest, desirmg to know more, 
anxiously striving not to be deceived, imagining — ^and sensating 
many things' — ^he ends by making an admission, the effect of 
which is to cancel all the variety in these modes of thinking in so 
fax as they incontestably belong to my single identical self. The 
admission in question is made explicitly m regard to imagination 
and sensation only ; but it obviously applies ecjually to all the other 
‘modes of thinking', and shows that they belong to my incontest- 
able being not in their distinction, as different modes of experiencing, 
but in their abstract general character, as all (equally and alike) 
expressions of my ‘consciousness that I am experiencing'. 

‘Again,' he says,^ ‘ it is I, the same I, who am tmagzmng. For though 
perhaps — as I have m fact “ supposed " — not a single one of my imagina- 
tions is true, still the power oftmagtmng does itself really exist, and forms 
part of my self-conscious bemg (vis tamen ipsa imaginandi revera existit, 
et cogitatioms meae partem facit). Finally, it is I, the same I, who am 
sensating — e. who receive and know bodily thmgs as it were through 
the organs of sense Now, for example, I see a light, hear a noise, feel 
heat. But, I shall be reminded, all these experiences are illusory I may 
be dreammg, as I have agreed to “ suppose Even so, at least I seem 
to see, to hear, to feel hot this at all events cannot be false or an illusion. 
And it is this — this tUnkmg that I see, that I hear, that I feel, &c. — 

nund Eveiythmg else which can be properly attnbuted to body (e g figure, 
motion) presupposes extension, and 'is only modus qmdam rex extensae\ and all 
that we find in mind presupposes thought Imagination, for example, sense, 
volition, ' are only dxversx modx cogxiandx ' On the other hand, extension can be 
conceived \xrUellxgi'l without figure or motion, and thought withbut imagination, 
sense, or vohtion Stnctly (cf. Prxnc Phxl i, § 32) all the 'modes of thought' can 
be reduced to two general modes , viz. perception (or the operation of the intellect) 
and vohtion (the operation of the will) 

* Medxt II, vn. 28, IX 21. 

* But see Burman's report (v. 151), according to which Descartes, referring to 
a point in this part of his argument, said . ' Sed haec nondum hic cognovi, et de %xs 
confuse solum loquor,* 

3 Medxi II, vn 29; ix 23. 
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which is properly designated by the term "sensation" as it is in me- 
and this, imderstood precisely thus, is nothing but "thinking’’.'^ 

From this consideration of the arguments of Descartes in the 
second Meditation, it is clear that the first of the two .assertions 
to which I provisionally committed myselP can only be defended 
on a strict and narrow interpretation of its terms There is, it is 
true, a ‘moment of return’ in every flash of self-conscious ex- 
perience; and, in virtue of that ‘moment’, each single flash 
severally posits and guarantees its own ‘existence’ or actual 
occurrence. In this sense — but in this sense only — ^it is ‘safe’^ to 
accept ‘inner consciousness’ as fact, as actual beyond dispute. 
Each single act of self-conscious experience is, in this meagre 
sense, a datum ; its being, or rather its occurrence, is both percipi 
and perdpere ; it is a sei/-awareness, seZ/-given and given to itsdf.*' 

To say — ^as Descartes sometimes says — that every act of self- 
conscious experience posits and guarantees the existence of a 
‘thinking thing’, a self-conscious subject, is to substitute for an 
incontestable datum a most disputable thesis. For however careful 
one may be to explain — ^as Descartes explams in the second 
Meditation, in the passage we already examined — ^that nothing is 
guaranteed beyond the existence of an X which ‘ thinks ' and, while 
it ‘thinks’, exists ; that the ‘thinking thing’ or ‘self-conscious subject’ 
is incontestably no more, and endures incontestably no longer, than 
the single flash which it originates — ^it is hardly possible to avoid 
a very different interpretation. It is almost ine-vitable to suppose 
that what is guaranteed is the existence of ‘ myself ’ as the identical 
subject of many different acts and kinds of experience — past, 
present, and perhaps to come. Now, it may be true that I myself 
and other selves — ^that minds, each the self-conscious subject of a 
plurality of experiences — exist, endure, are actual ; it may be true® 
that in all my experiences I am aware of myself (in virtue of the 
moment of return in each of them) as a mind which achieves and 
maintains its spiritual unity in and through their variety. But 
nothing of the kind is guaranteed by our ‘incontestable datum*. 
My ‘existence’, in that concrete and significant sense, if it is 

* Medti 11 , loc at ■ ‘ At certe videre mdeor, andire, calescere Hoc falsum es% 
non potest; lioc est proprie qtiod in me sentire appeilatur; atqne lioc piaecise sic 
siimptum aliud est quam cogitare/ Cf. aJbo, m confirmation, Z^tietf 1x3 of 
Marcli 1638 (li. 37-8) ; Medtt III (vn 34-5 ; ix. 27) ; Pnnc, Phil i, § 9 (vin, 7 ; and 
see the French version in ix, second half of volume, p 28). 

* Above, pp 130 and 135 

* Cl above, p 135. 


5 Cf above, p. 130, 
^ Cl above, p, 130. 
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‘ fact is certainly not indisputable ; nor is it linked by an immediate 
yet necessary nexus with each, or with any, single flash of self- 
conscious experience. 

The datum, then, which we have found is of the most meagre 
kind. There is a fact which posits itself as truth — ^truth which 
cannot be doubted, since to doubt it is to reinstate it ; since doubt 
is itself thought and so the evidence of the very truth which is 
being doubted. But in itself this diatum amounts to very little: 
what is given and guarantees itself as truth is not more than the 
bare fact that there is a self-conscious experiencing. And in what 
sense is it given ? Have we not 'found’ it by an act or movement 
of discursive thought ? 

Descartes himself always expresses his incontestable principle in 
the form of a mediate judgement or inference: ‘cogito, dubito, 
ergo sum. ’ He denies, indeed, that it is an inference in the sense 
that it rests for us upon prior truths — ^it is not a conclusion 
explicitly drawn from explicit premisses. 

'When a man says "I think, therefore, I am or exist”, he is not 
deducing existence from thinking by a syllogism. For that would mvolve 
previous knowledge of the major premiss “Everything, which thinks, 
is or exists” , and t his is a truth which, on the contrary, he learns later 
from expenencmg in his own case that it is impossible he should be 
thinki ng unless he were existmg. For it is the nature of our mind to 
form its general propositions out of its knowledge of the particulars. 
^‘T think, therefore L am,”, js the recogn i tion of someflii ng as self- 
evident b y the simple insight of the mind (. . . sed tanquam rem.per 
■se notam ^oBa me ntis intuitu agno sdt) -H 

^ut the 'self-evident thing’ thus recognized is a necessary, 
though immediate, nexus between two elements — an impUcans 
and an impUcattm. And however much Descartes may stress the 
intuitive character of the recognition — ^its formal 'immediacy’, its 
unitary wholeness — ^there is an act, o r discursus, of thought in- 
yolved . The 'content’ of this, as of every, tntmtm is a 'simple 
proposition’ ; and the 'simple insight of the mind’ is an ‘anal 3 d:ic- 
synthesis’ or a ‘synthetic-analysis’, by which it distinguishes and 
holds apart, and eo ipso unifies and connects by a logical necessity, 
the two elements (the antecedent and consequent) of the proposi- 
tion it views as ‘one’ and ‘whole’.^* 

4 . The ground has now been cleared for reconsidering the second 

* From Answers to Second Objections, vii. 140, ix, no. 

® Cf, above. Study I, p 45, n i. 
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assertion which we ventured provisionally to make — ^viz. that 
certain secondary or reflective experiences must be accepted as 
‘ facts as existing or occurnng beyond dispute. It seems impossible 
to deny — so far, it will be remembered, we ventured to commit 
ourselves — ^that a self-conscious subject can (and often does) reflect 
upon some one of his primary experiences (upon this or that per- 
ception, say, or inference or emotion) ; abstract (i.e. concentrate 
his attention upon) 'the moment of return' which is (or was) an 
integrant phase thereof; make of this abstracted ‘moment’ the 
ob j ect and the filling of a new (a secondary or reflective) experience ; 
and thus observe (in some sense) or study that ‘acting of his own 
mind’ which was (say) its primary perceiving or inferring, or that 
‘modification of his own self-conscious being’ which was (say) his 
primary feeling of anger.* 

We were to reopen the question of the existence and nature of 
these reflective experiences, before searching amongst them for a 
datum. And unfortunately it is only too plain that in my previous 
description of them there was a serious confusion. For ‘the 
moment of return’ is but an integrant phase in the primary ex- 
periencing — ^not of Uself'iih& complete acting of the mind’, or ‘the 
entire modification of the subject’s sdf-consdous being’, with 
which in that description it was identified. No doubt I can reflect 
upon ‘the moment of return’ in self-conscious experience, making 
it, and its implication of existence, the object and the filling of a 
secondary experience, of a reflective study. What else, indeed, 
have I been doing in the whole preceding consideration of the 
arguments of Descartes ; what else, for that matter, was Descartes 
himself doing in the arguments in question?® 

* Cl above, pp 130-1, 135. 

* A passage in Answers to Seventh Objecitons (vn 559) should be noticed in this 
connexion The cntic (a Jesuit, Father Bourdm) had urged that more than 
‘thought' (if I may use that madequate term, in default of a better, for the 
untranslatable cogttaHo of Descartes) is required to raise 'the thmkiug substance* 
above the level of the corporeal. If — ^he had urged — a substance is to be 'a mmd * 
or 'purely spiritual it must not only 'think*, but must in addition, by a reflective 
act, 'think' that it ‘thinks', i.e. have a [reflective] consciousness of its own 
‘thought' (‘sed insuper requin ut actu reflexo cogitet se cogitate, sive habeat 
cogitationis suae conscientiam'). This, Descartes rejoins, is a gross mistake — b, 
mere delusion. If the primary ' thought through which we apprehend an obj ect, can 
be attributed to a corporeal thing as its ongmating source, the secondary or reflec- 
tive ‘thought* can equally be attributed thereto. For the difference between the 
secondary (‘reflective*) thought and the primary is no greater than the difference 
between the former and a (possible) tertiary thought — viz a ‘thought' in which 
we ‘think' that we 'thought' that we ‘thought' {1 e. apprehended an object). 

Descartes, therefore, conceives reflection or tie reflective act aa in no way 
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But even though I can reflect upon, and study, the ‘moment of 
return’ in my self-conscious experiences (in a perception, say, an 
inference or emotion), it does not follow that I can reflect upon, 
and study, the ‘acting of my own mind’ in its completeness — i.e. 
as it actually contributed to constitute the primary experience. It 
does not follow that my power of reflective study extends beyond 
‘the moment of return’ conceived abstractly and in its general 
character — ^as a phase generalized and common to all forms and 
instances of my experiencing. It does not foUow that I can hope 
to know by reflection any specific ‘acting of my own mind’ — ^still 
less, any individual or singular ‘experiencing’; that I can make 
(say) perceiving at judging (stfll less this or that perceiving, or this or 
theU judging) the object of my study in a reflective experience. And 
though I can reflect upon the self-positing and self-guaranteeing 
nexus between experiencing and existence, this secondary reflec- 
tive experience (so far at least as we have seen) merely repeats — 
repeats, as it were, within a bracket, and to that extent in a 
remoter and weakened form — ^the meagre content of my primary 
experience, of my direct assurance of the incontestable datum 
There is no reason to suppose that it adds one particle to my 
knowledge whether of my experiencing self, or of the specific, or 
individu^, nature of my experiencing, or of the character of the 
nexus or implication of each (or either) in the other. 

It was, then, a serious confusion to identify the ‘moment of 
return’ in self-conscious experience with the whole experiencing — 

modifying or ennching the primary 'thought' He views it as simply repeating 
the ongmal experience within, so to speak, an algebraical bracket And the 
bracket — ^the reflective act — is a formal addiSon; which [a) in no way affects the 
expenence it contams, and (d) may itself — on the same principle — ^be enclosed 
withm a second bracket, and so on %n %nfin%tum Such a view of reflection, it must 
be admitted, is profoundly unsatisfactory If indeed to 'reflect* is no more ilian 
that, reflection is a tnvial and nugatory act 

Students of Spinoza will remember that he accepted the same view of reflection, 
adopting it, presumably, from Descartes Cognitio reflextva is for him the ^dea tdeae^ 
and the latter is no more than a thought turned upon itself, and neither altered nor 
enriched by the process It is thus that he conceives ' method * as ' knowledge or truth 
reflected on itself’ (cf De Int, Emend , § 38) , it is thus also that he comes to 
insist that ' there is no difference between human appetite and desire , for ‘ a man’s 
appetite remains one and the same, whether he is conscious of it or not’ (H, m, 
Affectuum Gemrahs DefimUo, Expl.) , and it is thus also that he appears (in one 
passage, at least) to identify self-consciousness with the * knowingthat ’ one ’ knows *, 
or the 'fhtnhtng that* one 'thinks’, in ^ still more formal and abstract sense than 
even the Cartesian 'reflective act’4/(Cf. E ii 21 S* : 'Nam revera idea Mentis, hoc 
est idea ideae, mhil ahud est quam forma xdeae, quatenus haec ut modus cogitandi, 
absque relatione ad oUectum consideratur ; simulac enim quis ahquid scit, eo ipso 
scit, se id sore, et simul scit, se score, quod scit, et sic in infinitum.’) 
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with, that 'acting of the mind’ which is the ‘perceiving’ in a per- 
ception, or the ‘judging’ or ‘inferring’ in a judgement or an 
mference. ‘Still,’ it may he said, ‘if we can reflect upon the 
“moment of return”, surely we can also reflect upon “the whole 
experiencing ”, and make of that in its entirety — ^as it actually con- 
tributes or contributed to constitute a primary experience — ^the 
object and the filling of a secondary experience. What is the 
difficulty in amending the faulty description ? Why should it be 
necessary to reopen the question of the possibility of these reflec- 
tive experiences ? ’ 

The trouble, it must be replied, lies far deeper. There is no 
difficulty in amending the faulty description. But when the correo- 
tion has been made and the supposed reflective experiences are 
adequately described, there remain more reasons than one for 
doubting whether they do, or can, occur. For fconsider what, in 
these ‘secondary experiences’, I am supposed to achieve. Reflect- 
ing upon one of my primary experiences {upon this perception, 
say, or that judgement), I am supposed to extract therefrom ‘the 
acting of my own mind’ (my perceiving, for example, or my 
judging) and make of it the object of my study in a secondary 


ejqienence. 

Now there are at least three difficulties to be overcome before 


such an experience can be accepted as actual or even possible. ) The 


first could be met by a further, and more radical, amendment of 


my former description ; the second is due to a misunderstanding 
wffich might be avoided; but the third, if I am not mistaken, is 


insuperable. 

(i) The first difficulty is the real or apparent paradox of intro- 
spection. ! As it was then stated,* the paradox arose only if it was 
assumed that a mind must either ‘go whole’ or ‘not at all’ into 
each of its experiences — so that eadi of my perceptions, for 
example, or judgements is either ‘actual’ without qualification 
(completely filling and absorbing my self-conscious being at a 
given time) or ‘actual’ in no sense and not at all. Since the^ 
absolute disjunctions, these rigid alternatives, seemed unwarranted, 
it was easy to dismiss the paradox, so formulated, as logomachy. 
Yet, before we have a right to assume the possibility of the sup- 
posed reflective experiences, we must surdy produce a positive and 
tenable account of the reflective act they imply. It does not s€^ 
to be the Actus TLe^xus recognized by Descartes and Spinoza: the 


* Cl above, pp. 131-2. 

X. 


*M6 
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act which repeats and encloses within a bracket the primary 
experience. For it appears to alter the latter — at least so far that 
it analyses and dissects it, and extracts one factor in its constitu- 
tion. And in any case the Cartesian Actus Reflexus is — I admitted 
— ‘profoundly unsatisfactory’,^ though so far I have offered no 
alternative account of what reflection is. Can the ‘reflective act’ 
in question be conceived as in fact a kind of introspection, i.e. an 
act in some way analogous to ‘looking’ — ^an act whereby, without 
including or affecting the primary experience, I take in some way 
‘a view’ of it and ideally select (not literally extract) this or that 
feature of it for further study? But to ‘take a view’, to ‘look’, 
are metaphors which it would be difficult to justify — impossible to 
justify, if I was right before in denying to our ‘reflective’ cog- 
nuance any special resemblance, kmship, or analogy with sense.* 
Moreover, the possibihty of introspection — even if we can give to 
the" term a meaning free from all suggestions of sensuous vision* — 
has not been vindicated by showing that certain arguments 
against it involve untenable assumptions as to the nature of a mind 
and its experiences. Correct those assumptions. Admit that my 
total self-consciousness may include at a given time a plurality of 
experiences, differing in the degree or intensity of their actuality. 
It is stiU a paradox — a paradox prima facie at least requiring to 
be discussed and solved — ^that a primary experience, however 
weakened in mtensity and however low the degree of its actuality, 
diould ‘ coexist ’ with a secondary. ,How can I, with one half of my 
mind (as it were) be at the level of perception, be thinking sen- 
suously and instinctively ; and yet, with the other half, be at the 
level of reflective cognizance (be reflectively conscious of my per- 
ception) without eo ipso destroying the implicit or instinctive 
character of the ‘sensuous thinking’ which is ‘perceiving’ ? ‘ 

(ii) The second difficulty is in reality a misunderstanding. But 
it must be admitted that the misunderstanding is invited by the 
terms in which the supposed ‘reflective experiences’ have hitherto 
been described and illustrated. 

Tlie primary experience, on which I am to reflect, we may 
imagine that a critic would say, is (or was) a Ms ; an individual, 
uniquely singular, perception (say) or judgement. And the ‘acting 
of my mind’ — ^the perceiving or judging — ^which contributed to 
constitute it, shares in its tmique individuality. It, too, is a this — 

^ Cf above^ p 143, n. 2. * Cf above, pp 132-4, 

3 Cf. above, p. 133. 
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uniquely singular, like every actual fact or event — occurring once, 
and once only, in the ‘history’ in which the universe unrolls and 
displays itself in time and place. If so, then obviously the ' acting 
of my mind’ in its proper character (i.e. as it actually or really is) 
can only be ‘lived’ or ‘felt’ or ‘enjoyed’ (not ‘contemplated’ 
or ‘studied’). The only way to experience (or know) it, is to ‘be’ 
it or ‘live’ it ; and that can happen once, and once only, viz. when 
and as it occurs. ‘To r^ectuponit — supposing that to be possible at 
all — ^is to tear (more accurately, to have tom) it out of the histoncal 
flow to which it belongs, in which alone it is ‘actual’, i e. ‘real’ ; 
to have de-individuaJized or de-singularized it, and made of it a 
perceiving or a judging in general and in the abstract — an indeter- 
minate acting of an mdeterminate mind. , , 

A difficulty of this kind will seem formidable only to those who 
— ^like our imaginary critic — ^allow themselves to be h3q)notized by 
the actuality and uniqueness which attach to everything in so far 
as it must (or can) be dated and placed, i.e. regarded as a constituent 
event of the historical process; only to those who, being so 
hypnotized, confuse this ‘uniqueness’ with genuine individuality, 
and this ‘actuality of existence’ with 'actuality of e.ssence’.’ For 
to be thus ‘actual’ is, so far, to be determined merely in respect to 
the ‘ that ’ or merely qua happening. The determination is external 
— ^i.e. indifferent to the ‘what’, or leaving indeterminate the 
‘nature’, of that which happens or exists. And what is thus 
‘uniquely singular’ need not therefore be ‘individual’ in the 
genuine or pregnant sense in which ‘ individuality ’ is the hall-mark 
of ‘ reahty ’. For to be ‘ individual ’ in fhal sense is to be — to put the 
principle roughly and in general — an inevitable, uniquely definable, 
and indispensable articulation of a whole, differentiation of a 
universal, or member of a system.* 

The critic, in fact, is himself entangled — ^and is tryingto entangle 
us — ^in an old puzzle. His difficulty — ^if it held at aH — ^would 
extend far beyond the ‘reflective experiences’ against which he 
proposes to press it. There is nothing — ^no object of experience or 
thou^t — ^which is not, from one point of view, ‘this’, ‘here’, 

* Cf. Spmoza, .E. v. 29 S . * Res duobtis modis a. nobis ut actuales concipinntur, 
vel quatenns e^em cum relatione ad certum tempus et locum existere, vel 
quatenus ipsas m Deo continen et ex naturae divinae necessitate consequi 
concipimus. Quae autem boc secundo modo ut verae seu reales concipiuntur* eas 
sub aetenutatis specie concipimus. . . / 

* X^tures on Universal and Individual, pp 112-18; pp» 122-65 of the manu- 
scnpt contain a development of this point [Ed J. 
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‘now’, and ‘mine’ (i.e. some finite subjects). Every perception, 
for example, and every judgement, involves some definite indi- 
vidual’s perceiving and judging at some definite date and place; 
and that which is perceived or judged — ^the 'object’, ‘matter of 
fact’, or ‘connexion of content’ — can, no doubt, be ‘singularized’ 
by reference to the smgular perceiving or judging. In other words, 
not only is every cognizant experience, from one point of view, 
‘this uniquely smgular experiencing’, and so an ‘event’ — ‘actual’ 
as a constituent of the historical process and, like every such con- 
stituent, tied down to one place and date, and rendered unique 
and smgular by its special position and context Every cognizant 
experience, in respect to its ‘ object ’ or what m it is ‘ experienced ', 
is also, if we please so to regard it, ‘uniquely singular’ in the same 
comparatively trivial sense — a sense irrelevant to its nature as a 
‘ type ’ or ‘ individual ’ of knowledge. For certainly, from one point 
of view, what is experienced is the ‘object’ as it presents itself to, 
or is afi&rmed by, ‘me’ — ^i.e. that which is' confined or compre- 
hended in this ‘ my ’ present perceiving or judging Now the critic 
assumes that to be ‘actual’ in this sense is to be ‘real’, that to be 
‘real’ is to be thus ‘actual’ ; and he identifies the ‘individuality’ 
of that which occurs with the ‘unique singularity’ conferred upon 
it by the date, place, and context of its occurrence ; and if we follow 
him in this assumption and identification, we shall have to admit 
more even than he contends. Not only will it be impossible to 
reflect upon, to study and know, the ‘acting of the mind’ which 
constitutes a primary experience. It wiU be impossible, tMnMng, 
to study or to know anything whatever as it ‘really’ is — ^i.e. in its 
actual and individual being, ^pr all thought (whether popular, 
scientific, or philosophical) is universal and of a ‘such’. “It Is itself 
KoBoivav, and of that which is koBoXov or roiovBe. But the real, on 
this assumption, is ‘actual’ and ‘uniquely singular’ iu the sense 
explained, and precisely qua thus ‘actual’ and ‘unique’, precisely 
therefore qua ‘real’, it i s this not such (roSe not roiovSe ) ; herer,qnd- 
now not always and everywhere, not unaffected by date and place 
(nov Kal vSif not del /cat navraxov) ; ‘ for ’ the single experiaicing of a 
single subject only, not ‘for’ any and every experiencing subject. 
Just in so far therefore, and just because, anything is ‘real’ — ^is 
‘actual and uniquely singular’ — ^it cannot be an object of thought. 
The more we think, the more hopelessly we part company with the 
‘real’ nature of the facts.* ■ 

• Cf., e g , Arist Metapk. Z. ioS6» 2-8; io39« 15-22; xoggb 27-i040» 7. 
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'^(jhere is no need to dwell upon these elementary confusions in 
regard to the ‘ universality ’ of thought and its object, and again in 
regard to the ‘ actuality ’ and ‘ individuality ’ of that which is ‘ real 
It will be enough for my present purpose to lay down, broadly and 
dogmatically, a few familiar principles and fundamental distinc- 
tions* which must be kept in mind — ^which the critic has ignored 
or blurred and so created a gratuitous confusion and raised an 
imaginary ‘difficulty'. 

Whai is real is ‘ actml ' , but its ‘ actuality ' is never only, nor even 
primarily, presence in the historical process, occurrence singularized 
by reference to my (in contrast to, and exclusion of, your or Afs) 
experiencing. The ‘actuality' which must be predicated of every- 
thing ‘real' (and pari passu with the degree of its reality) is 
‘actualization of essence'. The real is ‘actual’ because qua real it 
is all ‘ in act ' {aciu, ivepyetq) . It is fully and explicitly all that it is 
capable of being: or its essential nature (its conceivable, definable, 
universal nature) is fully expressed, completely definite, i.e. 
individuated. 

And whai ts real is ‘imique’-, but it is by thought, and only by 
thought, that it can be adequately apprehended in its uniqueness. 
This is true even of the uniqueness, which is no more than ‘ unique- 
ness of occurrence’; for the unique singularity of an event is its 
unequivocal fixation in one spatio-temporal order. And that can 
be adequately apprehended (if at aU) only by thought — only, for 
example, by giving an account of it in terms of a network of 
relations, external to the events, and together necessitating the 
reciprocally excluding positions of them aU, and therefore the 
‘unique’ position of each. For ‘in principle* uniqueness depends 
on completeness of explicit conditions and not on designation*. 

And, finally, what is real is ‘individual’ — ^the degree (amount, 
depth, genuineness) of its individuality being the measure of its 
reality. But individuality must not be confused with the formal 
unity — ^the for mal concentration — which is only the obverse of the 
expulsion or exclusion of others. Anything is ‘ individual ' — ^to state 
the principle broadly— in proporfiraTto the wealth and variety of 
un iversal characters (‘natures’, realia) which it succeeds in holding 
and harmonizing within its unity. Completely individual — ^the 
absolute individual — that which holds, intelhgibly harmonized 
in intelligible unity, whatever in any sense and degree has ‘being’ 

' general) above. Study I, i>p. 11-12, 46-9, 35-9. 

* Bosanq.iiet, Logu?, vbl. fit, p. 261, Note C. 
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or ‘exists’.* ‘A true individual cannot be designated, but it and 
it alone can be defined.’ To ‘define’ is to trace the articulation of 
an individual whole or systen^^' 

. It would not be easy, but still it would be possible, by radical 
alteration of our former description of the supposed reflective experi- 
ences, to overcome the first of these difficulties and to avoid suggest- 
ing the confusion which generates the second The new description 
would have to satisfy two conditions. First, it would have to bring 
out, beyond possib^ty of misimderstanding, that reflection is a 
level, a stage of development or ‘power’, of mmd (of the intelli- 
gence or ms cognoseens) as such and as a whole: not a special 
faculty, function, or act. There is a primary (or instinctive), and 
there is a secondary (or reflective), level of cognizant experience. 
But within a mind, at any given stage of its development, there are 
not two sets of experiences — one primary, and the other secondary, 
turned upon the first, reflecting upon and studying them. Secondly, 
in order to be ‘fool-proof’, the new description would have to 
eschew all terms that invite misunderstanding in regard to the 
‘actuality’ and ‘individuality’ of the ‘objects’ of reflection. It 
would have to emphasize the obvious, but fundamental, considera- 
tion that the ‘objects’ of the supposed reflection, or reflective 
study, are experiences qua cognizant — ^i.e qua t3?pes and individuals 
of ‘ knowledge-or-truth ’. The ‘ actuality ’ here m question — ^whether 
of knowledge itself, as an articulate whole or individual system; 
or of the articulations of the whole or members of the system (of 
perception, for example) or inference or their more determinate, 
more fully specified forms is not an affair ,of date, location, and 
setting in the historical processKlt is ‘actualization of essence’ — 
fulfilment in ‘the medium of mutual understanding of self-con- 
scious minds’,^ or whatever we ought to call that ‘element’ in 
•^hidi knowledge lives and moves and has its spiritual being. No 
doubt that medium or element depends — ^at least in part — ^upon 
the activities of the finite cognizant subjects ; and these activities 
occur in the historical process. But it is not qua historical — ^not 
qua occurring at any special time and place, or in any special 
physical or psychical setting — ^that they contribute to create and 
sustain the medium in which knowledge is ‘ actual ’. They contri- 
bute to constitute the medium in virtue of ‘essence’ — ^i.e. in them 

I 

* The Absolute Individual = the Universe as a * perfect system': cl Bradley^ 
Logic^j vol ii, p, 656 

* Cl above, Study I, pp. 56-7. 
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— ^which is the same -whenever and wherever they occur, and 
whatever the ‘historical’ settmg of their occurrence.* 

(m) Let us try, then, to formulate a new description, satisfying 
both the foregoing conditions. We are to ask whether a mmd (any 
finite mind), being at the reflective level or ‘power’ of its develop- 
ment, does — or conceivably can — ^reflect upon knowledge, upon 
its specific forms and individual types, in such a way as to study 
and know the activities which it itsdf contributes to their constitu- 
tion. Can — or does — ^the mind reflectively study and know not 
‘knowledge’, but ‘knowing’? Not perception, judgement, infer- 
ence — but the acts or activities of perceiving, judging, inferring? 

And here we encounter the third and (as I think) insuperable 
diE&culty.^ For in effect we are asking whether it is possible to study 
the abstracted subject of cognizance,^ the faculty or fimction of 
‘ knowing ’, in abstraction from what thereby or therein is ‘ known 
or qua subjective: and merely to ask the question is to contradict 
oneself. 

The terms Subject and Object (Subjective and Objective) denote 
complementary ‘moments’ of a concrete fact — ‘moments’ which 
necessarily emerge as correlated opposites within any and every 
‘actual’ cognizant experience when that is raised (or raises itself) 
to the reflective level ; or when (as I expressed it less accurately 
before) it is subjected to philosophical (‘critical’) analysis. The 
terms mean nothing, except when applied to ‘moments’ within 
fhdr ‘ concrete fact ’ — ^within some specific form or individual t3?pe 
of ‘actual’ knowledge; and, when thus applied, each means 
precisely that which, within the comretum, is not (is the contrasted 
correlative of) that which is meant by the other. Nothing, in short, 
is a subject or subjective, an object or objective, as such and^er se. 
There is no activity of knowing — ^no act or process, for example, 
of perceiving, judging, or inferring — ^which when abstracted from 
the concrete fact of knowledge (from, for example, the percep- 
tion, judgement, inference) has any character at all. The activity 
of knowing (perceiving, judging, inferring, &c.) is one of two 

^ Judging, for example, is somebody's jndgmg but it is irrelevant wbo the 
somebody is, except m so far as the difference of * historical' persons is also a 
difference aflfectmg the essence of the act qua cognizant — a difference (say) of 
mtellectual cahbre or education. Subject to that proviso, it is indifferent when or 
where tjie judgmg occurs ; whether, in judgmg, the subject is well or suffering from 
toothache, sorrowful or happy ; i,e it is indifferent what special items form the 
detail of -ttiat historical settmg which, taken altogether, singularizes tljys act of 
knowledge qua 'actual event', 

» Cf. above, p, t45. ® Cf. above. Study I, p, 30. 
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‘moments’ inseparable ■within, and presupposing, a concretum\ 
and, within that concretum, both ‘moments’ deserve, and receive, 
their respective appellations (viz. subjective and objective) pre- 
cisely because the one is not, and can never be or become, the 
other. 

A judgement, for example — any individual (i.e. completely indi- 
viduated or definite type of) judgement, say the singular judge- 
ment of perception, or the reciprocal hjTpothetical judgement of 
science — ^is acpual {actur, ivefyyeiq) as a concrete discursus -within the 
‘ ^iritual element ’ to which I referred.’ This ‘ element ’ is generated 
and sustained by activities which ‘ pass through ’ the finite minds ; 
which require the co-operation of, and so in part depend upon, 
finite ‘subjects of experience’, i.e. ‘enactors’ of the historical 
process. Now, one ‘moment’ — one contributory phase — of the 
‘ concrete discursus ’ (which is the acttial judgement) is a synthetic- 
analysis (or an analytic-S5mthesis) wherein there constitutes and 
affirms itself a ‘complex fact’ — ^wherein it emerges and manifests 
itself in the form of ‘a truth’. In respect to this ‘moment’ of 
itself, the judgement is an ‘objective’ discursus — ^the self-develop- 
ment of an ‘ object ’, in which the ‘ object ’ becomes kno-wn as what 
it ' really ’ is, -viz. a ‘ spintual fact ’ or ‘ a truth ’. The other ‘ moment ’ 
— ^the other contributory phase or side — of the ‘ concrete discursus’ 
(which is the actual judgement) is the complement and contrasted 
correlative of the first. For the judgement, in respect to the first 
‘moment’, is a self-development in which an ‘object’ constitutes 
itself and becomes known ; in respect to the second it is a discursive 
activity in which a finite subject co-operates in that self-develop- 
ment — ^helps to elicit and know the ‘object’. And with special^ 
reference to (and emphasis upon) this second ‘moment’ of its full 
and ‘actual’ being, the judgement is a finite subject’s act — ^the 
‘subjective’ process or activity of judging.®'' 

'^§ II. luielligible Data and Conceptual Intuition: 

Genuine Immedtaies 

I. It ■will be remembered that the object of the present Study 
is to clear out of the way the popular assumption that knowledge 
is divided into two contrasted and mutually exclusive kinds: 

(i) immediate apprehensions, sensuous or intellectual, of data, and 

(ii) mediate or discursive activities (judgements and inferences) by 

^ Cf al>ove, p. 150 

* Cl above, pp, 69-72, 126; Study III, pp 250-1, 
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which the mind derives from the data (or elaborates out of them) 
‘ knowledge ’ other than, and dependent upon, its immediate appre- 
hensions. 

It is necessary to clear this assmnption out of the way. For, if 
knowledge is in pnnciple thus divided (no matter where precisely 
the line of cleavage runs), the provisional description of the subject- 
matter and method of logic, which was put forward in the first of 
these Logical Studies, must be rejected as indefensible. 

The plan or line of argument has been to accept provisionally 
the supposed division of knowledge: i.e. to start from it, or within 
it, and to develop it ; and to examine it by testing the supposed 
examples of data — ^the supposed immediate and infallible appre- 
hensions of facts and truths which are offered to us in the chief 
varieties of logical theory which take this division of knowledge for 
granted. 

Now so far the search for a datum has been prosecuted in the two 
most likely fields: viz. in sense-perception and self-feeling or self- 
consciousness — ^i.e in the ‘ sensuous knowledge ’ we seem to have of 
perceptible things, qualities, and events, and in the ‘sentiences' or 
‘feelings’ we seem to have of ‘ourselves’ or of our own c(^izant 
activities. And so far the search has failed. The supposed data 
have proved to be either not actual cognizant experiences at all 
or not sheerly and completely immediate: i.e. either ‘moments’ 
abstracted from the actual cognizant experiences to which they 
inseparably belong, and distorted into fictions by the abstraction, 
or eiqperiences not sheerly immediate, i.e. not such that in them 
we ‘apprehend’ or ‘know’ without ‘thinking’, i.e. without an 
activity essentially discursive or mediate. 

^ut those who assume the supposed division of knowledge may 
appeal to a different field or khid of cognizant experience. They 
need not rest their case only, or even mainly, upon the seeming 
data of sense-perception or self-feeling. Even if they are forced to 
recognize that no immediate infallible apprehension of fact or 
truth is to be found in either of these fields of cognizant experience, 
they may still insist that evidence for the supposed division of 
knowledge can be drawn from another field — a field not yet 
examined — ^the field of conceptual or intellectual mtuition. > 

If, they say, the division of knowledge is to be proved to 
be a mere unfounded and untenable assumption, two thir^ must 
stiH be done. It is necessary first to'examine the kind of knowledge, 
which Aristotle, for example, has in mind when he speaks of Ihe 
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' rnfalliblemtellectual intuitions of the simple (incomposite) reals ’ 
or again, to which Descartes is referring when he ascnbes to 
the intellect the power of 'seeing’ certain self-evident data, the 
primary elements at once of reality and of knowledge.^ And in the 
second place (they will add), this examination of intellectual 
intuition or conceptual vision will suggest that the failure to find a 
datum in sense-perception or m feeling was in fact due to a miscon- 
ception of what ‘immediate knowledge’ means and is. It will 
suggest, in other words, the need of a re-consideration of the 
analysis of immediate experience into an expenencing and an 
experienced — an analysis which up to this point has been taken 
for granted. 

’ Intelligible data and conceptual intmtion. The contention we 
are to examine is that all our knowledge by way of judgement and 
inference (all discursive or mediate cognizance) presupposes, and 
rests upon, a different kind of knowledge — ^viz. the cognizance, 
intellectual mdeed, but direct or immediatej of certain intelligible 
data. As I hope to show, there is, underlying this contention and 
wrongly expressed in it, a fundamental and important truth; and 
I shall endeavour to bring out this kernel of truth, as well as to 
destroy the husk of errorp 

In illustration of the view that all our knowledge rests in the end 
upon self-evident intelhgible data, objects of conceptual intuition, 
I referred to Aristotle’s analysis of demonstration and the demon- 
strative syllogism (dvoSeiiis and the ovAAoyw/nos' airoSeiKTiKos or 
entarfipaviKos), and to the closely related doctrine of method in 
the Regtdae of Descartes, more particularly to his conception of 
Intuitus and Deductio as the two primary and native functions of 
the intellect.3 For my present purpose, which is not historical, 
I need not elaborate in detail the sketches I have already given of 
these well-known theories. But it is worth while to recall the 
general drift of Aristotle’s account of demonstration and to dwell 
for a Httle upon one aspect of it, before passing on to a more 
, direct consideration of our subject. For from Aristotle’s account 
one important point emerges — ^viz. that the supposed intelligible 
data or objects of conceptuS intuition fall into fundamentally 
distinct kinds. 

According to Aristotle’s analysis,^ then, to know sensu stricttssimo 

• Cf above, pp. 25-7 * Cf above, pp 44 fi. 

* Cf ., for Anstotle, pp. io8-g and 43-8 ; and, for Descartes, pp. 75-6. 

■* For what follows, cf. Post. Anal. A, chs. 2-5, 10, 13, 19-22 ; B, ohs. u and 19. 
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(as, for example, the geometer ‘knows’) is to ‘demonstrate’. And 
to ‘demonstrate’ is to establish the commensurate (‘universal’) 
nexus of a universal substance or subject (‘the Circle’, ‘Man-as- 
such’) with one of its essential attributes {propria) as a ‘reasoned 
tndV — ^viz. as the conclusion of a demonstrative syllogism. In a 
‘demonstrative syllogism’ all three terms are universal, and the 
Middle Term expresses the precisely adequate ground (‘the 
proximate cause’) of the inherence of the proprium (expressed by 
the Major Term) in its precisely d^ned and commensurate 
subject (expressed by the Minor Term)(^^^at is hnown, therefore, 
in any ‘science’, or body of knowledge, so far as it fuk^ its aim, 
is a system of reasoned truths, of demonstrated conclusions. And 
every demonstrated conclusion rests, in ultimate analysis, upon 
undemonstrated and indemonstrable premisses; and must have 
been drawn in accordance with imdemonstrated and indemon- 
strable prmciples^ 

What, then, are these basal premisses and principles ? And how, 
or in what sense, do we know them ? For it is dear that, if they 
are ‘known’, they must be ‘known’ without proof or mediation, 
i.e. immediately ; they must be seized and comprehended, whole 
and all at once, by a single conceptual act or intellectual vision. 
It is dear, moreover, that unless they are ‘known’ with absolute 
certainty (unless they are truths indubitable, though unproved 
and unprovable) the rest of our ‘ knowledge ’ hangs in the air. None 
of it — ^not one of the ‘demonstrated conclusions’ of ‘science’ — ^is 
secure. Its ‘ truth ’ is at best conditional and h3?pothetical ; subject 
to the truth of premisses and principles which, for all we know, are 
false. 

To these questions, Aristotle answers in effect as follows: 
Within each sphere of Being there are certain primary ‘facts’ or 
‘reals’, of which it is (so to speak) composed. These primary con- 
stituent members of (say) the world of number, of space, of nature, 
&:c., are so many individual types, or specific forms (o-rofta e&n }) — 
the Number 3 or 5 (for example), the square, the brick, the vine, 
m|n-as-such. 

‘Now some at least of the indemonstrable premisses in any sdence 
— ^viz. those which form the minor premisses in its fundamental 
sylln gism s — are purdy ancdytical judgements. For the individual 
t3?pes or forms can be unfolded or expanded into essential natures 
— a plurality of distinguidiable but inseparable ‘moments’; and 
in these basd minor premisses there are predicated of, for example. 
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maja, the vine, the square, &c., one or more of these ‘moments’ of 
their respective essential natures. 

, And these indemonstrable minor premisses are self-evident 
truths, because they are thus the mere analysis of intelligible data 
— of mtelligible reals, each of which the mmd (by its special faculty 
and function of conceptual intuition) has already grasped in its 
seK-manifest individuality, in its concrete (concentrated but 
incomposite) unity. 

Secondly, there are certain fundamental conditions, which must 
be satisfied, if an3dhing is to be ‘real’ in any sense and at all, and 
so to fall within the scope of rational consideration. It is these 
conditiones sine quibus non of ‘ being ’ and of reasoning which, when 
set out and formulated, appear as ‘laws of thought’, principles 
controlling (conditioning the vahdity of) all demonstrative (indeed 
all ‘syllogistic’) reasonmg,’' These too — ^if I rightly understand 
Aristotle’s doctrine — ^are self-evident and unquestionable truths, 
because they are simply the unfolding and the analysis of the central 
and all-pervading character of reality: a character immediately 
given to the mind ; seized, comprehended, and seen infallibly by 
its function of conceptual intuition. 

Lastly — ^and here there is a wavering and uncertainty in 
Aristotle’s theory — ^there are certain indemonstrable principles 
within each subordinate sphere or kind of being. These are, at all 
events, fundamental and common to the domains of aU the mathe- 
matical sciences, the so-called quantitative axioms (for example, 
the whole is greater than its part ; if equals be added to equals, the 
sums are equal) ; and similarly Aristotle appears to recognize an 
axiom or axioms of movement and change, hmdamental to the 
whole domain of physics (Sevrepa <j>iXocro<l>[a or One would 

expect Aristotle to regard these indemonstrable principles as 
having the same relation to the several departments of being — ^to 
the worlds of number, figure, matter-in-motion — as the laws of 
thought bear to being-as-such, to bemg-in-general or as a whole. 
If so, they would be self-evident truths, because they merely unfold 
the dominant character of this or that determinate ‘kind’ or 
‘ sphere ’ of being — a character immediatdy ^en to, and infallibly 
seized by, the conceptual intuition of the arithmetician, geometer, 

^ The so-called aiiwfiaraz avoBeucriKal OX cnjMoyurrtKal dpxoi (cf above. 
Study I, p zi). 

^ The axiom, for example (if it is an axiom), that all change mvolves a Urnttnus 
a quo, a termtnus ad quern, and a substratum 
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physicist. And they would enter into the special science in ques- 
tion, not as basal premisses, but as controlling principles of its 
demonstrations 

^n the whole, however, Aristotle’s treatment of the quantitative 
axioms suggests that he took a different, and less defensible, view. 
He certainly appears to identify them with the major premisses of 
the basal syllogisms in each branch of mathematics. At all events, 
he is at pains to pomt out that the quantitative axioms are true 
not in the same, but only in an analogous, sense in the two main 
branches of mathematical science — ^viz. in arithmetic and geo- 
metry ; but that this does not affect the validity of the reasoning, 
since the arithmetician and the geometer respectively ‘use’ them 
as premisses not in their general sense but only with the restricted 
or special meaning under which they are true, in the one case, of 
aH numbers and, in the other, of all figur^^) 

3. Passing on now to a more direct consideration of this subject, 
I begin by suggesting' thal^odem logical analysis of any science, 
or body of knowledge, seems to distinguish, amongst its structural 
elements and its contents, ,three kinds of cognita which have a 
piima facie claim to be accepteS iFnifSEgible data — ^i.e. as self- 
evident 'truths’ or ‘intelligible facts’, each immediately and 
infallibly known, seen complete and all at once, or comprehended 
without process in a single act of intellectual visio^ 

Cognita of the first kind, when made explicit by reflective 
analysis and set out in the form of statanents, are the fundamental 
principles to which the mind must conform in all its ‘thinking’. 
They control it if it is to ‘ think ’ at all, i.e. if its discursive activity 
is to have any bearing whatever upon fact or reality. Such 
principles formulate the conditiones sine quibus non of inteh^ibility 
and intelligence (of ‘knowledge’) ; the basal character of all being 
and all knowing — ^the mere ‘form’ of a coherent structure or 
system in general. Under this head there fall (to quote the most 
obvious and indisputable, if not the only, examples)* the principles 
of identity, contradiction, and excluded niiddle (Aristotle’s Koa/k 
d^u&fjuxra, or dp^al owAAoyiorucat), and the formal principle of 
deductive illation.^^*' 

* Cf Post, An<d A lo, 76® 37-76^ 2, 

* It IS not necessary for my present purpose to discuss whether, for example, 
LeibBiz*s Principles of the Identity of IndLscemibles and of Su:S,cient Beason, or 
again Spinoza's Negaito est detefimnaMOy are, or axe not, pnnciples in the sense here 
defined. 

® By this I mean the principle .(whatever may be its proper formulation} in 
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sjb) Cognita of itie second kind, when made explicit by reflective 
analysis and set out in the form of statements, may be called 
‘ axioms in default of a better name What I have m mind are 
statements defining (or contributing elements essentially required 
to define)^ the structural character of the ‘domain’ of the special 
science or body of knowledge. Thus understood, the term includes, 
not only, for example, the ‘axioms’ of Euclidean geometry, but 
formulations of ‘the fundamental concepts’ of (say) arithmetic, 
physics, biology, or economics — of any determinate science or 
body of knowledge. By ‘ axioms ’, then, I mean principles to which 
the mind must conform, if its ‘ thinking ’ is to have point, signifi- 
cance, and validity, within some special world of fact. They formu- 
late the conditiones sine quibus non, not indeed of all being and 
knowing, but of determinate kinds or forms of ‘being’ and the 
‘knowing’ of them.^ 

Now, at first sight, there is an unanswerable case for maintain- 
ing that every cogmtum, which belongs to either of these two kinds,^ 
is an ‘intelligible datum’ precisely in the sense of the commonly 
accepted view we are examining. For^a) clearly no cognitum of 
the first kind, or the principle into whi^ it may be expanded, is 
a reasoned or demonstrable truth m any sense or at all ; and yet, 
the infallible assurance of their incontestable truth seems to be an 
indispensable pre-condition of the ‘knowing’ of anything^ What 
else, then, can this infallible assurance be, but a 'conceptual 
intuition of mtelligible daia ’ ? What else, but a non-sensuous (i.e. 
intellectual) seeing of the non-sensible (i.e. conceivable or intelli- 
gible) ‘form’ (or elements constituting the ‘form’) of ‘Imowledge’ 
as a system or structure of some kind or in general ? <^d (6) clearly 
no cognitum of the second kind is a reasoned or demonstrable truth 
within the body of knowledge, of which it is a pre-conditio^ The 
physicist, for example, obviously cannot prove — cannot, qua 

confonmty With which the mind advances, inevitably and rightly, from the recogni- 
tion, or the assumption, that ‘M is P' and * S is M ' to the conclusion that therefore 
‘S must be P* 

* In Aristotle's terminology, they are definitory statements of to rt cort, or of 
some amongst ra rt core, of the VTroKeiyueuov yivos of a science 

* The cogmia (which, when expanded into statements, I have called "axioms') 
correspond roughly to the Modems of a science (cf , e g , Post. AncU 76b 3-6) . But — 
if I am right — they enter mto science, not as premisses, but as controUmg principles 
of its reasoning They correspond also, perhaps, to the ‘ Categories * or " Denkbestim- 
mungen ’ in the philosophy of Hegel 

3 Cogmta, therefore, which (cf p. 157) belong to the structural character of a 
body of knowledge — not amongst its "contents'. 
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physicist, establish by any process of reasoning— the ‘ fundamental 
concepts’ of physics, or the ‘axioms’ in which these elements of 
the structural form of his domain (these indispensable conditions 
of its ‘being’ and of his ‘thinking’) are expanded mto statements. 
For what these ‘axioms’ express are conditions indispensable 
alike to the ‘being’ and to the ‘knowing’ of the ‘world’ of his 
science, and of everything in it. Hence, so far as he is concerned, 
there neither is, nor can be, any (physical) fact or any (physical) 
truth logically prior to (or even in any sense logically independent 
of) the cogmta in question. He must ‘ know ’ them, if he is to ‘ know ’ 
anything in the world of his science ; unless they are ‘ true ’, nothing 
is true in physics ; and unless he is infallibly assured of their truth, 
he cannot be certain of a single physical demonstration. What 
else, then, can this ‘infalhble assurance’ be, but a ‘conceptual 
intuition of intelligible data ’ ? What else, but an intellectual seeing 
of an intelligible structure — ^that structural form, which being 
required to constitute a ‘world of physical facts’, must control the 
mind in its ‘thmking’ (in its ‘discursive activity’) if thereby it is 
to know such a world or anythmg in it, i.e. if its reasoning is to 
be ‘physical’ or such as to constitute ‘physical science’? 

So far I have distinguished two kinds of cognita which seem — 
on a first view at any rate — ^to be ‘intelligible data immediately 
and infallibly apprehended by conceptual intuition ’. I shall return 
presently to examine whether indeed — or rather, in what precise 
sense — ^they are so. But (clatiburd kind of cogmta^ must fest be 
more fully described. For,(^mbngst the contents of any body of 
knowledge, there are certain cognita which tend to be regarded as 
truths self-evident and seM-contained. They presuppose, indeed, 
a process of reasoning by which we come to know them; but yet, 
when and as we know them, they are known (it would be said) by 
an act of intellectual vision, by a single direct inspection of the 
miiM^ It is doubtful, I think, whether (according to modem 
logim analysis of the contents of any body of knowledge) there 
is anything precisely corresponding to those basal (commensurate 
and immediate) connexions of fact which, on Aristotle’s theory, 
entered into a ‘science’ as indemonstrable minor premisses of the 
fundamental syllogisms, on which the science as a whole depended. 
But in the context of a science and amongst the reasoned truths 
of which it consists, there are certain precise (i.e. reciprocal) 
implications ; and these — ^though no primary premisses, and there- 

* Cf. above, p, 157- 
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fore not foundations of the rational superstructure as a whole — 
are yet, it is sometimes contended, inielhgtUe data in the sense that, 
when and as they are known, they are conceived without process, 
‘seen’ or ‘perceived’ whole and complete by an infallible intel- 
lectual intuition. Tjoth g of th is kiu^d (I repeat) are not, like 
Aristotle’s d^t^croi wpordaeis or orotj^etd, indemonstrable founda- 
tions of the whole inferential edifice, the w^le system of demonstra- 
tions, which is the science in question. (They are demonstrable, 
and perhaps demonstrated; yet clearly they may be used as 
immediate premisses and foimdations of this or that further 
demonstration within the whole ; as fixed starting-points of this 
or that section or stage in the inferential movement which (as it 
rounds itself into relative completeness and stability) constitutes 
what is called ‘ a science’^ 

When, for example, the student has mastered the multiplication 
table, the several implications^ of which it consists will wear to 
him the appearance of so many ‘intelligible data' — each a self- 
evident truth, standing firm and solid in its own right, and a fit 
foundation on which to base some further step of his arithmetical 
reasoning. He knows (or seems to himself to know) mfalhbly and 
immediately, for example, that twice two must be four and that 
four demands two twos as its factors — or that five twos make ten 
and ten reqmres two fives. Or when (to take a less imperfect 
example) the student of Euclidean geometry has re-thought and 
mastered the demonstration that the angles at the base_of_an 
.isosceles triangle are equal to one another, the implication (precise 
or reciprocal) of equal subtending sides and equal subtended angles 
stands out for hun henceforth as a self-evident ‘ fact ’ or ' nexus-of- 
fact’* — ^an intelligible datum, a truth which he ‘conceives’ whole 
and enture by a processless act of intellectual insight. 

^^ere are , it seems, and must be recognized, within the contents of 
every body of knowledge (of every system of scientific reasoning, 
of every system of reasoned truth which is the intelligible domain 
of a science), self-evident inteUigible data of this kind and the 
‘conceptual intuitions’ whereki they are infallibly comprehended 
or immediately known. It is, for example, a commensurate implica- 
tion of this kind which the chemist (and the biologist) establishes — 

* Not all the *implicatioiis', of whicii the mnltiphcatxoa table consists (indeed, 
if we remember that every product may be regarded as a multiple of unity, not 
any of them), are 'pure' (le precise, and therefore reciprocal, connexions of 
Imphcms and Imphctlum) So far, therefore, this example is imperfect. 

* Below, Study III, pp. 231 ff. 
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or at least endeavours to establish — ^whenever he formulates (or 
tries to formulate) a law of chemical combination, or any causal 
connexion or law of nature. And when once established and 
precisely formulated, every such implication, — say the formula of 
combination of water, or the causal coimexion between such-and- 
such a form of poisoning and such-and-such a form of death — 
wears the appearance of an intelligible datum. It is, or seems to be, 
a nexus of mutually necessitating terms; a truth self-supporting 
and self-cohering ; guaranteeing itself, and capable of being lifted 
clean (without loss to its self-evident certainty) out of the reasoned 
context in which it was established!^ 

4. Modem logical analysis of any body of knowledge distin- 
guishes certain characters of its structure, and certain items of 
its contents, which have a prima facie claim to rank as intelligible 
data — ^i e. as tmths self-evident, and known in their self-evidence 
by a non-discursive act of intellect, by conceptual intuition. There 
are three kinds of these cognita. The first two, when made explicit 
and set out as statements, take the shape (i) of fundamental 
principles of the fc)rm of system — ^formal principles of any and 
every system {qua system) — of being and knowing, and (ii) of 
axioms or structural principles of a determinate system of being 
and of knowing. There seems an unanswerable case, I admitted, 
for regarding such cognita as intelligible data, in the very sense in 
which throughout* this Study we have been searching for data 
in vain. They seem, that is, to be ‘truths' (intelligible facts) 
which can be ‘known’ only by the immediate inspection of the 
intellect ; and which must be so known, and known with absolute 
assurance, if we are to know, within the body of knowledge in 
question, an3dhing whatever discursively or mediately — by way 
of judgement or inference. 

As to the third kind of cognita — ^the implicatioxis, which are to be 
found amongst the contents of every body of knowle<^e — ^these 
also (I admitted) seem, when and as they are known, to be intel- 
ligible data. They seem to be truths self-evident, known without 
discursus (or ‘immediately’) by conceptual intuition; and thus 
available for use as foundations, not indeed of the whole inferential 
fabric of a science, but of this or that particular inference or 
‘stretch’ of reasoning within it. 

' Here, and in what follows, I am making a free nse of Bosanqnet’s admiraHe 
analyas of the hypoliietical judgement, the idea of ground and of cause, and the 
conception of a ‘pure case’, in Logtc*, vol. i, pp 234-63. 
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Accepting, then, this su^ested analysis, I proceed to test the 
supposed ‘intdligible data’, selecting for closer consideration one 
or more examples from each of the three kinds of cognita. 

Let us begm with cognita of the third kind — ^implications, as 
I proposed to call them. There is no doubt that, in every scientific 
investigation, we endeavour to establish precise (and therefore 
reciprocal) connexions of ground and consequent, of condition 
and conditioned, of impUcans and impUcaium. There are, then, 
amongst the contents of every body of knowledge, commensurate 
cohesions of mutually necessitating terms — ^truths such as would 
find appropriate formulation in pure reciprocal hypothetical judge- 
ments — ^in short, what I have called implications It may be said, 
indeed, that, in ideal, a body of knowledge is nothing but an intel- 
l^ible whole or tissue of truths, every single one of whidi is, in 
this sense, an implication ; and that the degree, in which this ideal 
is realized, measures the exactness of our rea^ning, and the extent 
to which, in and through that reasoning, some region of reality is 
'intelligible’ to us or ‘known’. 

Now, what exactly is contended in regard to these implications 
— ^these truths which form part (and, in ideal, perhaps, the whole) 
of the contents of every body of knowledge ? ^ is contended not 
that they are, a6 origme.and unconditionally, ‘intelligible data 
intellectually intuited’; but that they acquire that character 
under certain conditions, and stand henceforth' possessed of it in 
certain relations. Even, therefore, if the contention is soimd, it 
does not follow that they are data in the sense which alone is 
relevant, which alone is under discussion, in the present Study. 
It does not follow (and this after all is the point at issue) that 
‘implications’ constitute a special set of truths, only knowable 
and only known by a special function o^ the intdlect ; and thus 
marked off firom (and yet the indispensable foundations of) the 
remaining contents (the truths mediated and known discursively) 
within the body of knowledge in question. We are dealing, in 
diort, at most with data not original but acquired, not absolute 
but relative; with ‘conceptual intuitions’ or ‘intellectual per- 
ceptions ’ presupposing judgement and inference — and, it may well 
be, inducing within themselves the surviving throb and tension 
of the discursive activity they presupposed^ For what was urged 
before^ in regard to the expert sense-perwptions of ‘privileged’ 
perdpients appli^, mutatis mutandis, to the ‘intellectual percep- 
* Study n, § 8, pp. 91-5. 
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tions’ or ‘conceptual intuitions' we are now considering^Not any 
and every mind, but only the mind which, in its discursive activity, 
moves on a certain plane — ^which possesses (and is possessed by) a 
determinate system of demonstrated truth — ‘perceives’ by intel- 
lectual insight the ‘implications’, for example, in arithmetic, in 
Euclidean geometry, in physics, in physiology, or in any other 
‘intdl%ible world’ or ‘body of knowledge O The commensurate 
(reciprocally necessary) nexus of the two eqUm subtending sides of 
the isosceles triangle and its two equal subtended angles, or (again) 
of the victim’s swallowing so much arsenic and suffering such- 
and-such a mode of death, appears self-evident, stands out Avith 
the acquired semblance of an ‘ intelligible datum ’, only to those who 
have mastered the relevant demonstrations ; and the ‘ conceptual-, 
intuition ’ they thus are privileged to enjoy draws its whole content 
from the inferential discursus, in which the particular geometrical 
or physiological demonstration is (for the time being and relativdy) 
the last or ‘cuhninating’ stage or ‘stretch’. For the time being, 
perhaps, the reasoning, the discursive activity, has collapsed. At 
all events, it has become concentrated into, and is buried under, 
an undivided, quiescent, consciousness, in which the expert 
geometer or physiologist ‘feels’ himsdf immediately certain or 
‘assured’. But this assurance is derivative and precarious. It is 
grounded in, and (so to speak) quick or tense with, the reasoning 
from which it was derived, which in it is concentrated or focused. 
It loses its vitality, as the memory of the reasoning fades ; and if 
(or rather, when) it thus grows fainter, it can only be reinforced or 
revived by re-thinking the original demonstration.' 

That, as I believe, is the true answer to the claim that, amongst 
the contents of every body of knowledge, there are ‘intelligible 
data intellectually intuited’. Strictly and properly speaking, the 
claim cannot be admitted. Neither ab orpine and rmconditionaUy, 
nor after a process of demonstration and relatively to a certain 
level of education of the mind, are there any elements or items of 
the contents of a body of knowledge, which are truths strictly 
self-evident — ^immediately known foundations of other truths that 
can be known only discursively, only by judgement and inference. 
In every body of knowledge, however, there are truths which, 
when once established, appear self-evident in the sense and with 
the qualifications espl^ed; .truths which, when and as they 
are known, possess for the knower the semblame of ‘intelligible 
And in ideal, it may perhaps be added, this appearance of 
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self-evidence, this semblance of being given directly to intellec- 
tual vision, or to a conceptual act which is a ‘ seeing ’, would attach 
to all the contents of every body of knowledge, as a ‘ sign ’ (a arffteiop 
= a consequent and symptom) of its rdaiive completeness and 
coherence — of the relative self-fulfilment and self-containedness of 
the system of demonstrations which it is. 

‘But surely’, it will be said, ‘it is not possible to deny the 
genuine self-evidence (even though it be derivative and relative) 
of some at least of these implications — ^these demonstrated truths 
within each body of knowledge ? In the geometrical illustration, 
for example, the implication of the two equal subtending sides 
and the two equal subtended angles seems to be a truth, which, 
when and as it is known, is nothing but “the commensurate nexus 
of two precisely defined and mutually necessitating terms”. If 
so, is it not — ^when and as it is known — a self-supporting and sdf- 
guaranteeing cohesion of two intelligible elements^ It seems, 
therefore, to be an “intelligible datum intellectually intuited” in 
fact and reality, and not merely in appearance — a truth which, 
now and henceforth, imposes itself, whole and all at once, upon the 
geometrically educated mmd. ’ 

What is reaUy at issue is the logical character of an implication. 
Hitherto I have spoken of an implication as the precise (or pure) 
and therefore reciprocal (or commensurate) nexus of groimd and 
consequent, condition and conditioned, or implicans and impli- 
catum. The connexa, I have insisted, are to be sharply defined; 
and it seems clear enough from the examples that they are to be 
genuinely distinct from one another. The sides and angles, for 
example, the assimilation of arsenic and the mode of d3dng — 
dearly neither term in these two couples is the other, nor contains 
it wholly or even in part. And so far it seems also dear that the 
nexus is sheerly synthetic. An implication, if this were the whole 
story, would indeed be ‘nothing but the commensurate nexus of 
two mutually necessitating terms’ — ^the sheer synthesis of two 
sheer distincts. 

But if this were the whole story — ^if this were an adequate 
account of an implication — ^no implication could possibly be 
‘established’ or demonstrated. And indeed an implication would 
be, strictly speaking, inconceivable — z. contradiction in terms. 

For the sheer synthesis of two sheer distincts, if we can regard 
it as a ‘cohesion’ of them at aU — as a nexus or necessary con- 
nexion of them, and not a mere casual tc^ethemess or conjunction 
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—is clearly improvable. To establish or demonstrate such an 
implication — even in any sense to explain or understand it — 
would plainly be impossible. And if we suppose it to be ‘ given ’ or 
to occur in knowledge, in what sense would it be 'conceivable' or 
‘ intelligible ’ ? ‘ But it does occur ; for it presents itself to the intel- 
lect, and imposes itself "whole and in the lump” upon it — S3m- 
thesis and distincts falling together within the ambitus of a single 
conceptual vision. ' Then it is 'intelligible', it seems, a non intelU- 
gendo. For that two terms, each precisely and purely itself, and 
each sheerly distinct from the other, should yet necessitate or 
determine one another — ^what else could sttch a ‘given’ be to the 
intellect, which seeks to explain and understand, but an impene- 
trable mystery or miracle ? It would be impossible to formulate 
a more striking example of the kind of situation which, if indeed it 
were ‘ given ’ and imposed itself as ‘ fact ’, would baffle all attempts 
at understanding. The intellect could neither accept nor believe 
such an implication unless it were guided by the principle ‘credo 
quia impossihile’ J 

But of course this is not ‘the whole story’; there is a vital 
omission in the account I have hitherto given of an implication 
If the whole story is to be told, something more must be brought 
out and made explicit. 

For certainly the connexa are ‘ genuinely distinct But they are 
so, and can only be so, because they are differences essential to 
the genuine (or concrete) identity of something other than, and yet 
embodied in, them both. And certainly the nexus is genuinely 
S37nthetic — ^a connexion of differences neither of which is con- 
tained, wholly or in part, within the other. But it is genuinely 
S3mthetic, and can only be so, because it is also analytic of that 
third something, that ‘other’. It is anal3d;ic of that third some- 
thing which, disparting itsdf into the connexa, yet maintains its 

* Cl Bradley, App&arance andReahty^, 509: *For, to be satisfied, my mtellect 
must understand, and it cannot understand by taking a congeries, if I may say so, 
m the lump. My intellect may, for certain purposes, to use an old figure, swallow 
mysteries unchewed, but unchewed it is unable m tbe end to stomach and digest 
them*, &c. Cl also Kant, Werke*n (* Versuch, d. Begnfi d. negativen Grossen in 
die Weltweisheit emzufuhren'), p 202. *. , . wie soil ich es verstehen. dass weil 
Btwa$ tst, eimas andirs $e% ?* That etwas anders set must be interpreted as though 
he had written Btwas Anderes set It is clear from Kant's examples "The Dmno 
Will IS one thing: the existing world is somethtng quite different Yet God's Will 
<is supposed to> contain the real ground for the existence of the world. ... A body 
(A) is in motion* another body (B), m the straight hne of A*s movement, is at 
rest. A's movement is me thing i B's movement another thing. Yet the second is 
posited through the first', &c. 
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concrete unity and identity in (and only by means of) them both, 
and is thus the real ground of the necessity both of their distinction 
and of their relation.^ 

What has just been offered as ‘the whole story’ may seem far- 
fetched and abstruse. But it is easy enough to see that nothing 
less is required to do justice to the geometrical and physiological 
implications that were quoted as examples. The connexa m the 
geometrical example were not ‘ 2 equal angles ’ and ‘ 2 equal sides’ ; 
the qualifications ‘ subtended ’ and ‘ subtending ’ were indispensable. 
And in those qualifications there is assumed, and there is in part 
expressed, the third something — ^viz. the imiquely characteristic 
individual which has and maintains its concrete unity and identity 
precisely and only in these its differences and m this their synthetic 
relation. It is this — ^the isosceles triangle — which is the real ground 
both of the necessity in the distinctness of the connexa and of the 
necessity of their connexion ; and, except as differentiating its self- 
sameness, they are neither impKcans nor ‘imphcatum — ^nor would 
their connexion be a nexus (i e. a necessary connexion), but a mere 
togetherness or conjunction. So, too, in the physiological example. 
The connexa are not ‘poisoning’ and ‘death ’,“ nor even ‘swallow- 
ing so much arsemc’ and ‘dying m such-and-such a manner’. Tf 
the connexa are to be impUcans and -imphcatum, if they in their 
distinctness and S 3 mthetic connexion are to constitute an implica- 
tion, they must be — ^to state the principle in the most abstract and 
general terms — adjectival to a third something, two amongst the 
differences in which it realizes itself. The ‘real ground’ in this 
example was vaguely indicated before^ as ‘the victim’ — ^i.e. the 
living human organism which ‘swallows’ and ‘dies’. And the 
‘swallowing’ and ‘d 3 dng’, which in their precisely defined dis- 
tinctness reciprocally cohere with one another (so that the first 
must be temunated by the second, and the second of necessity 
presupposes the occurrence of the first), are two of the different 
functions or processes in which and in which alone this life (the 
life of this organism) displays and completes its limited and tran- 
sient ‘individuality’, or shows the spedal character and the limits 
of its 'concrete identity and unity’.''' (^he long and the short of it, 
then, is this. There is no such thing as a logical nexus (a necessary 

I On genuine (or concrete) identity and unity, cf. Study I, pp, 46-9 

a Cf, above, p. 161. 3 p. 163. 

^ For the assumption that cause and effect, when adequately conceived, are 
tn principle identical with logical antecedent and consequent {^mplicans and 
imphcatum) see above. Study I, p. 30, n. i. 
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connexion) of differences, nnless the differences differentiate an 
identity. Implications ‘hold together’, and 'hold', only within, 
and subject to, the (actual or postulated) being of some thing con- 
cretely one and self-same. They depend upon, and are supported 
by, some (given or postulated) individual whole or ^tem — some- 
thing that is One in (and by virtue of) its Many, the same with 
itself in (and because of) a variety of elements or characters 
essential to its identity, or a plurality of changing states or 
phases displajdng its permanenc^For this and that item of the 
detail of such an individual i^le or system, this and that 
difference of its identity or phase of its permanence, may — ^takai 
strictly and purely, and thus precisely defined — imply, condition, 
necessitate, each the other; may constitute an implication. But 
obviously no implication — ^none of these commensurate cohesions 
of items, differences, phases — ^is self-supporting. It could not be 
‘lifted clean’* ‘out of the reasoned context in which it was estab- 
lished’. It holds, and holds together, only within the framework 
of its special ‘ground’ — only in one special context, the context 
in which alone it was, and could have been, demonstrated, viz 
the reasoned explication (the Synthetic-Analysis or Anal3rtic- 
Sjmthesis) of that ‘groimd’. 

I must not delay longer on these ‘ implications for I am anxious 
to bring this Study to a conclusion, and I have still to examine 
the contention that ‘axioms’ and ‘principles’ are ‘intelligible data 
conceptually intuited’. Yet I will permit myself to make one 
general remark before leaving this subject, (^[^at I have been 
maintaining is correct, the dassical ideal of knowledge — ^the ideal 
which dominates the teaching alike, for example, of Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics and of the Regulae of D^cartes — ^must be con- 
demned as illusory. To conceive a body of knowledge in its ideal 
fulfilment as a system of truths, some indemonstrable and some 
demonstrated, but aU (when the inferential movement has 
completed itself and ‘come full cirde’) severally absolute, i.e. 
sdf-evident and self-supporting — ^such a conception is no more 
than an attractive dream, unrealizable because self-contradictory. 
Truths thus absolute would be so many items of fact audits 
awareness : units to be summed or aggregated, atoms of informa- 
tion to be conjoined or collocated. They would be intrinsically 
incapable of constituting a sdefice, a coherent dody of knowledge 
— ^an intelligible world intelligently known.^ 

* A$ was suggested, above, p. i6o. 
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(to express the same criticism somewhat differently) no 
in&Vement can be reduced, whether in fact or in ideal, to a suc- 
cession of discrete unmoving constituents; and the inferential 


movement, the movement of illation or mediation, is no exception. 
The inferential movement, that is, cannot be reduced, in fact or in 


ideal, to a succession of self-evident steps or premisses, each seized 
immediately (or ‘intuited’) by (or in) an unmoving act of intelli- 
gence. Yet in principle this illusory reduction is offered both by 
Aristotle and by Descartes as the adequate analysis of an ideally 
perfect demonstration^^ 

Nowhere amongst tSe contents of a body of knowledge is 
there an ‘intelligible datum intellectually intuited’. But what 
of its ‘structural elements’ — ^the cognita which (for want of 


* Compare the account given by Aristotle in, for example. Post Anal 84** 31- 
85* I of the demonstrator's aim and procedure with the view exphcitly maintained 
by Descartes in many passages of the Regulae in regard to the relation of dedMot%o 
to tntmtus (eg Reg, III Cl also, above. Study 1 , p 44) ‘According to 
Aristotle' — ^if I may quote my Inaugural Lecture of 1919, Immediate Experience 
and Mediation f pp 13-17 — the man of science, as the result of certain prehminary 
mvestigations . , is enabled to formulate various nrpo^rgiara Each of these 

irpopX'jpara is a judgement, true but as yet unproved, asserting the connexion of 
a property (D) with its appropnate subject (A) The connexion thus provi- 
sionally asserted has to be established — ^the unmediated judgement (A-D) has to 
be converted mto a demonstrated truth of science \\nien the demonstrator 
starts, there is an “interval" (BuiarTjfm) whose ends are marked by the two 
terms (opoi) A and D, and this “mterval" between the subject and its property 
is as yet unfilled for his knowledge His object is to discover the middle term 
or middle terms which are required to fill this gap — ^the links connectmg A 
with D — and thus to substitute, for the unfilled mterval A-D, a “close-packed" 
mterval, i e. an unbroken succession of mimmal intervals or immediate judgements 
(afieua or aSiatpera Bt.a<rnjpLaTa, dpxaoi irpoTaoeis, arotxeia) . To demonstrate 
the necessary connexion of D with A is thus to analyse the “stretch" between 
them into the indivisible, elementary “ stretches" of which it is composed. These 
simple or indivisible intervals (the judgements A-B, B-C, C-D) are the primary, 
self-evident, and yet necessary, truths, the immediate premisses, which the proof 
that A must be D presupposes as its logical foundations ' And, it must be remem- 
bered (cf. above, pp. 154-6), these primary immediate premisses are known, and 
can be known, only by vor^ats — ^by conceptual mtuition ‘ Such self-evident and 
yet necessary truths correspond to the “simple propositions" or “simple ideas" 
which, according to Descartes, are the mtuitively apprehended data of all our 
knowledge The human intellect, he mamtams, is . mfalhble in its acts of 
“intuition", and mfalhble m its inferential movement' (cf above, Study I, 
pp 44-5). ‘Thus, I can , “see", e g , that “2+2 = 4", and that “my self- 
consciousness mvolves my existence" And, by an unbroken inferential progress 
from self-evident to self-evident, my intellect can move to the mfalhble apprehen- 
sion of a mediate necessary trutti. . . . However long and complex the mediation, 
however many links the chain of proof may contam, the mference is infallible 
because each of its steps is an infallible intuition.* (Cf The Nature of Truths 2nd 
ed , pp 69-73 ) 
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better names) I called re^ctively 'fundamental principles’ and 
‘axioms’?* 

Consider, for example, the principles of contradiction and of 
deductive illation* — or rather the structural characteristics which 
these principles express, characteristics common to every body of 
knowledge because inherent in its very form as an intelligible 
system. Consider also Euclid’s ‘axioms’, for example, that ‘the 
whole is greater than its part ’ and that ‘two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space’ — or rather the special structural characteristics 
which they express, characteristics inherent m ‘homogeneous 
space’, or whatever we ought to call the special intell^ble system 
disclosed in Euclidean Geometry. Are not these and similar struc- 
tural characteristics so many conditions, to which the intellect is 
subject in all its reasoning, if that is to have any bearing — ^to hold 
good at all — ^within the world of homogeneous space? Yet how 
can it be subject to them — ^how can they inform and control it in 
its discursive activities — ^unless they are in some sense ‘known’ to 
it, ‘known’ without judgement or inference ’ 

It looks, then, as though we have at last found a datum or data of 
the kind for which we have been searching. For there are— -it 
appears — certain structural characters which must be already 
‘ known ’ to the intellect, if an3ilhing whatever in the world of homo- 
geneous space is to become known to it by way of ju(%ement and in- 
ference ; cogmta, therefore, which are indispensable pre-conditions 
of all its discursive activities in this sphere. And similarly, in every 
body of knowledge, there are, or seem to be, intelligible data intel- 
lectually intuited; viz. certain structural or formal characters, 
which logical analysis expands mto definitory statements, and 
formulates as fundamentsd principles of knowledge in general, and 
as axioms or fundamental concepts of each several body of know- 
ledge in particular. 

^ Yet this apparent success is illusory. For, on further considera- 
' tion, it is clear that neither the fundamental principles and axioms, 
nor the structural characters they render explicit and define, are 
‘intelligible data intellectually intuited’ — so long at least as the 
terms of that phrase retain the meaning they have hitherto borne 
in our inquiry. For the phrase — or, for that matter, even the single 
term commits those who use it* to the assumption that, 

* Cf. above, pp. 158-9, i6i * Cf. above, p. 157. 

^ Tbose at least wbo nse it, as I have done, without special waining and 
qualification 
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within knowledge, even if it be immediate, there must of necessity 
be two terms, opposed to one another and correlated as subject 
and object; that knowledge must always be analysable into a 
cognitum and a cognoscens, into a ‘known’ and a ‘knower’ or 
‘knowing’ of it. 

Now it was not suggested — ^and certainly could not be main- 
tained — ^that (say) the principle of contradiction and the axiom 
that ‘two straight lines cannot enclose a space’ are, themselves and 
as such, intelligible data intellectually intuited by the Euclidean 
geometer as pre-conditions of his reasoning. They are not, in their 
proper form as explicit principles, ‘known’ to him at all — are not 
cognita for him — so long as he is geometrizing ; but only, if at all, 
when he reflects upon his geometrical reasoning. "They are, in 
short, cognita for him not qua geometer but qua logician. And 
though for the logician (or for the geometer qua logician) these 
principles and axioms are cognita, they clearly are not data ; nor 
is his ‘knowing’ them an intellectual visioh of them, i.e. a con- 
ceptual intuition without, and distinct from, discursive activity. 
On the contrary: what is prominent and immistakable in his 
‘knowing them’ is its discursive character. He is judging; and 
his cognitum is a ‘truth’ which can only be ‘known’ — ^and there- 
fore can only be itself, viz. a ‘truth’ — ^in the form of a judgement.' 

On the other hand, the ‘structural characters’, which these 
prinaples and axioms render explicit — ^how can they, as such (i.e. 
in their proper or inexplicit form) be intelligible data intellectually 
intuited? ‘They are’, it was suggested,* ‘conditions controlling 
the intellect in its geometrical reasoning. They must, therefore, 
be “known” to it in some sense — “known” to it apart from and 
independently of its discursive activities. They are, in ^ort, 
cognita presupposed by, and pre-conditioning, the latter; intelli- 
gible facts given directly to, and seen directly by, the intellect. ’ 
But ever 3 rthmg in this argument turns upon the qualification ‘in 
some sense’. These structmral characters plainly are not ‘cognita’ 
or ‘known’ in the only sense we have hitherto recognized. They 
are not objects for a knowing subject or act ; they do not fall on 
one side of that correlation, with which hitherto we have tacitly 

* Cf above, pp. 141-2, on the discursive character of the Cartesian Intmtus, 
I am not denymg the formal immediacy — ^the formal unity, wholeness and con- 
tmipty, of the consciousness involved in every act of judgement or inference. 
But I am denymg that to ‘know by way of judgement or mference' can ever be 
anything else than prtmanly and essentially discursive, i.e. an activity synthetic 
and analytic at once, * p. t 6 g» 
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identified knowledge. The geometer, it is obvious, does not in that 
sense know them — ^ie. they are not ‘objects’ for him — either 
before, or during, or after, ^ geometrical reasonings. And what 
the logician (or the geometer qua logician) knows, is (as we have 
seen) not these structural characters themselves and as such, but 
certain defimtory propositions — or whatever we ought to call 
those truths in the form of judgements into which these structural 
characters have been expanded and translated by his reflective 
analysis. 

5. Genuine Immediates. Where now do we stand ? The ‘search 
for a datum ’, has been prosecuted, if not exhaustively, at least 
industriously in all the most likely fields. For those who believe 
in data, when their belief is challenged, tend to put forward, as 
incontestable examples, experiences drawn from one or other of 
the three fields we have now explored — ^viz. the fields of self- 
feeUng, sense-perception, and conceptual intuition. Nothing within 
these fields has proved so far to be a datum ; i.e. to be a fact, reality, 
or truth immediately and mdubitably known — ^given, completdy 
and utterly as it is, to some processless and infallible mode of 
sentience, or of sensuous or intellectual apprehension. 

With that negative result, the main object of the present Study* 
has been achieved. For the popular division of knowledge into 
immediate and discursive has been ‘shaken and discredited’ at 
least to this extent — ^viz. that those who assume it may fairly be 
challenged to show why their assumption should be treated with 
respect. It is for them to produce some fresh example of immediate 
knowledge — an example this time genuinely incontestable; or 
else to vindicate, and re-establish, the supposed specimens of 
immediate knowledge, the supposed data, that have been examined 
and foimd wanting in the preceding investigation. 

This brings me to the consideration of a final topic. For know- 
- ledge, it may be said, is based upon a datum in a difierent sense 
from that in which the term has so far been interpreted ; or know- 
ledge, though not divided into knowledge immediate and know- 
ledge discursive, is nevertheless rooted in, and is the development 
and consummation of, a genuinely immediate basis. 

Throughout these Studies, it vriE be remembered, it has been 
assumed that knowledge can always be analysed into a cognitum 
auH a cpgnoscens — ^into two terms opposed and related fir'One 
another as object and subject. But such an analysis, it has been 
‘ QE. above, pp. i 52 -S- 
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contended, is always inadequate, since at best it ignores a funda- 
mental character of knowledge; and often utterly inapplicable, 
because there are forms or levels of knowledge — or experiences 
continuous with knowledge — ^which 'fall below' and 'rise above' 
all explicit distinctions and relations, even the opposition and 
correlation of subject and object. 

rti) Certainly the analysis is inadequate, and apt to be misleading 
bj^hat it omits or fails to emphasize. In principle, indeed, I have 
already admitted^ its inadequacy in insistmg upon the concrete 
unity and identity, within which, and subject to which, alone a 
duality of terms can be genuinely distinct and yet genuinely 
related. The point is put very clearly and forcibly in Bradley's 
Essays on Tridh and Reahty f and a few quotations will explain 
and drive it home sufficiently for my present purpo^ 

Ij'here is', he writes,^ *an immediate feelmg, a knowing and being 
in one, with which knowledge begins , and, though this is in a manner 
transcended, it nevertheless remains throughout as the present founda- 
tion of my known world^And if you remove this direct sense of my 
momentary contents and being, you brmg down the whole of conscious- 
ness in one common wreck. For it is in the end rum to divide experience 
into something on one side experienced as an object and on the other 
side something not expenenced at all.' 

^gam,+ 

'at no stage of mental development is the mere correlation of subject 
and object actually given. 'Wherever this or any other relation is ex- 
/perienced, what is experienced is more than the mere relation It 
^involves a felt totality, and on this inclusive unity the relation de- 
pends. The subject, the object, and their relation, are expemnced as 
elements or aspects in a One which is there from the first.' ^ 

Lastly, s 

'My self is not my finite centre, and my finite centre is but one amongst 
many, and it is not the universe. It is the whole universe entire and 
undivided, but it is that universe only so far as it appears in one with a 
single centre. Feeling is the beginning, and it is the source of all material, 
and it forms the enfolding element and abiding ground of our world 
But feelmg is not that world, and it is not the criterion of Reality', &c. 

[,3^6 analysis of knowledge into a cognitum and cognoscens is 
always 'inadequate' in the sense explained; knowledge is never 
'the mere correlation of subject and object'; that correlation 

* Cf above, pp. 165-7 ^ Cl espeaally ch. vi and ch. xiv. 

3 I^c. cit., p. 159. Loc. cit , p. 200. ® Loc. cit., p. 420. 
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logically presupposes a more fundamental whole or unity in which 
—to sj^ak metaphorically— it is ‘rooted’, or within (and from) 
which it develop^ nevertheless this admission, so far as I can 
judge, is not relev'ant to, does not modify or cancel, the negative 
result of the preceding search for a datum. What has in fact been 
admitted is not ‘an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in 
one’, which exists as an independent basis, as a separate or separ- 
able datum, upon which there may be founded, or out of which 
there may develop, the mediate or discursive forms of knowledge. 
‘Basis’ is a misnomer for the fundamental unity or immediacy — 
the knowing and being in one— which the correlation of subject 
and object implies ; a misnomer, or at least a metaphor which must 
not be pressed. For the ‘basis’ — ^if we will call it so — ^is, in this 
case, inseparably one with that which is founded upon it, with that 
which is rooted in it, and developed out of it. Nor will it do to 
press the imagery in the descriptions I quoted from Bradley. The 
main point, I take if, which he is anxious to enforce, is that a 
certain character of immediacy, a oneness of knowing and being, 
is ineliminable from knowledge — ^not that it comes first in time, 
nor that it ever exists as a complete and independent stage, or 
form, of knowledge.! It is unfortunate, I venture to think, that 
he should speak of it as ‘an immediate feeling’; for the phrase 
undoubtedly suggests a ‘substantial’ or complete experience, and 
not a character ineliminable from — or a ‘moment’ contributing 
to constitute — every form or stage of knowledge It is unfortunate 
also that he should say ‘there is an immediate feeling, with whidi 
knowledge begins’. But the misleading suggestion of this phrase 
is — ^in part, at least — corrected by the later passage in which he 
says of feeling not only that it is ‘the beginning’, but that ‘it 
forms the enfolding element and abiding ground of our world’. 

(fe) Admitting, then, that (in the sense explained) the analsreis 
ofTBiowledge into the correlation of subject and object is alwa 37 S 
‘inadequate’, let us pass on to consider the second contention* — 
viz. that ‘there are forms or levels of knowledge (or experiences 
continuous ’vrith knowledge) to which the analysis is utterly 
inapplicable^ On the face of it — cm any strict and literal inter- 
pretation — ^the contention is plainly indefensible. How can there 

* Bnidley himself, however, ’though with considerable hesitation, did in fact 
maintain also that * feelmg both in the race and in the individual, is Ihe beginning 
(the first stage in time) of knowledge. See particularly his unfinished essay on 
‘Relations' m Collected Essays, vol. n, pp 630-76. 

* Above, p. 172. 
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be forms of knowledge which ‘ fail below ’ or ‘ rise above ' the correla- 
tion of subject and object ^ Knowledge without a cognitum or a 
cognoscens is a knowledge where nobody kjjows and nothing is 
known. Nevertheless behind this cont^^mn — ^misunderstood or 
misdescnbed by those who make are certain experiences 

which must be briefly noticed^.)''^^^^ 

^a) There are, first, certain extremes of agony or rapture — 
immensities of suffering or delight* — ^which ‘ fall below ’ aU explicit 
distinctions and relations, even (it may be said) ' below ’ the opposi- 
tion and correlation of subject and object. Such states, perhaps, 
are utterly and genuinely immediate. They are, at all events, 
without distinguishable elements or parts, without terms to relate 
or mediate. There is a 'feeling', a 'mode of sentience’, an 
' experience ’^if these terms may be used, in default of better, to 
designate a state or occurrence such that, while it lasts, there is 
for me nothing beyond, and there are for me no distinctions 
within, its overwhelming immensity. There is a ‘ feeling ’.( But 
while this ‘ feeling ’ is, there is no world beyond it ; there is mmin it 
no self who feels, no pam or pleasure which he feels ; nor is there a 
sentient subject conscious of the feeling as his experience or state. 
There is nothing but one intense and all-absorbing flood of pain or 
pleasure ; too overwhelming, while it lasts, even to be felt (i e. 
recognized) as pain or pleasure^ 

l£n such an experience, however, we plainly are not cognizant of 
anjdhing, or at all. An experience of that kind — ^assuming it to 
occur, and assuming it to be thus utterly and genuinely 'imme- 
diate' — ^is plainly not a form of knowledge^ It is not merely, if I 
may recall a former suggestion,® that like an extremely violent 
and intense perception, the experience ‘tends to lose its cognizant 
character, and to be for the percipient an overwhelming “sensa- 
tion” of pleasure and pain’. Ex hypothesi, and ah origins, this 
experience had no cognizant character to lose — ^no ‘cognizant 
character’ in the only sense the phrase can bear in the context. 
For, in it, nobody ‘experiences’ and nothing ‘is experienced’. It 
never was, and never can be, /or a percipient or a sentient — or for 
a ficite subject at all. 

^&) But, secondly, there are experiences which deserve, if I am 
not mistaken, to rank as (in a certain special sense) immediate, 

* Extremes also, I ought perhaps to add, of fear and pamc, of hate and rage, of 
love, &c 

* Cf pp. 109-10. 
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and yet a^ognizant or continuous with, and consummations of, 
knowledg^ 

Qn sucSexperiences we seem for the time being to have ‘risen 
dear above ’ all forms of discursive knowledge ; to have transcended 
whatever of division, and of process — ^perception, for example, and 
judgement or inference — involves ; and to have become (so to speak) 
the mere channel through which the fact reveals itself, the glass 
in which it shows and sees itself as trutl^ 

Thus, there are occasions when, for example, the sdentific 
observer, owing to the very intentness of his study, ‘loses himself’ 
(becomes buried and absorbed) in the contemplation of the facts. 
He is no longer aware (on the one hand) of himself and (on the 
other) of an object opposed to, and corrdated with, his subjective 
faculties or acts. These, and all other explidt distinctions and 
rdations, are submerged in an experience which is indivisibly one 
and whole. The experience is whole and undivided, and so far, 
perhaps, ‘genuinely immediate’; yet not because (like the flood 
of agony or rapture) it is too undeveloped and inarticulate to 
contain any distinctions and relations, but because (on the con- 
trary) it ‘overrides’ (i.e. includes and, in induding, consummates) 
them. Or, again, there are occasions when, after a thinker has 
wrestled long with some baffling problem, or has struggled link 
by link along some difficult diain of reasoning, the completely 
reasoned solution — ^the ‘whole truth of the matter’ — seems sud- 
denly to flood and possess, to irradiate his mind. In such an 
experience, he is — or seems to himself to be — ^not judging or 
reasoning, but yet knowifi^ with supreme and absolute certainty. 
The experience — he would probably say, if asked subsequently to 
describe it — is not discursive, but intuitive; not thinking but 
seeing; not a piece-meal discovery or disclosure, but a sudden 
grasp or vision, a sudden revelation, of the truth. It is a ‘ grasp ’ — 
he might add — such that the mind, whidi grasps, is and ‘feds’ 
itself one with what it grasps; a ‘vision’ such that nothing, no 
part of the total experience, remains opaque or unseen. ‘Vision’, 
indeed, and ‘grasp’ are metaphors obviously imperfect. For the 
experience as a whol^ (including that which grasps or sees) is 
‘grasped’ or ‘seen’, (jt is less misleading, perhaps, to say of it 
simply that it is the truth b^me ‘self-luminous’ — ^apprehendiqg, 
and apprehended by, itself 

The experiences I have been attempting to describe occur, I am 
persuaded, beyond question in human life. The finite knower, at 
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times and for a time, achieves and enjoys (or, rather, is overtaken 
and absorbed by) states, in which there is for him neither division 
and relation between the knowing and the known, nor any piece- 
meal (mstruction of the truth which yet fills and illuminates his 
mind. (|n the sphere of knowledge, as well as in that of art and in 
religion, the finite subject may, at times and for a time, lose and 
find himself in an experience which we can best describe in 
Bradley’s phrase as ‘an immediate unity of one and many at a 
higher remove 

It may be that in insisting upon the occurrence of such states — 
sudi immediate cognizant experiences richer, and not poorer, than 
the predominantly discursive or mediate forms of knowle<^e they 
override, I am unduly influenced by my philosophical upbringing, 
by the consensus (as it seems to me) of Plato and Aristotle and 
Spinoza. For the two last certainly, and perhaps also Plato, find 
the goal and consummation of knowledge in the kind of state I 
have in mind — ^viz. in an intuition or conceptual vision above the 
opposition of experiencing and experienced (of see-er and seen, of 
knowing and known), and enriched by the gradual seeking and 
emergence of the truth (the dialectic process, the discursive move- 
ment) which yet it overrides.® 

But assuming, whether rightly or wrongly, that there occm in 
human life states ‘immediate’ in the sense described, and cogni- 
zant or continuous with knowledge, there are four grounds for 
doubting whether they need be further considered in the present 


’ Cf Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reahiy, p 231 . 'And an munediate unity 
of one and many’ [= 'the immediate unity which comes m feeling’, but] ■'at a 
higher remove is the ultimate goal of our knowledge and of every endeavour. ’ 
* For Plato, cf., e g.,PA<!e<io 79 d:Bep«Wte 490 a^b But, even m these and similar 
passages, Plato's language, m regard to the supreme grade of knowledge (dsapta 
or vt$i;crtr), imphes .perhaps rather a kinship and a mairn^e, than a relationless 
nmt^ of the Soul (or mtelhgence) and the forms (or inteUigible reality) , and it is 
doubtful whether, on his view, the dialectic process (or the movement of reasonmg} 
IS ever merged — even m Bewpta — ^m a total and unbroken vision, or self-manifesta- 
tion, of truth As to Anstotie, see above. Study I, pp 23-7 ; of. what he says of 
the viTjois ( = mSs actual or m act) in which the mtelhgence ’ makes contact with ’, 
and so becomes continuous with, and is, the mtelhgible fact it conceives or knows 
(e g Be Amma P 4 fi. , Metaph 6 10, d 7 and 9) ; or again his rqieated insistence 
that knowledge hvmg and actual is identical with that which therem is bemg 
known (e g Be Amma 430* 4, ^ yip emar^poj i) koI t6 oSrws hrumpriv to 

0^6 earo) So also 430* 20 : and cf Metaph loya'* 20-22, 1075* 1-5). Finally, toi 
Spmoaa’s concqition of Sctentia Intuitiva — ^the third or highest kmd of knowledge, 
the terhum cogmtioms genus, in which our mind is 'an eternal mode of God’^ 
thinkmg’, our knowledge ‘a part of God’s complete knowledge of himself — ct 
Ethics, V. 22-40 [and my Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, pp 181, and 305-6]. 
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Sfudy. Fird, a state of tMs kind comes (if it comes at all) ex 
hypothesi as the result and culmination of discursive knowledge. 
It is, therefore, not a datum on which judgement or inference is 
founded, but on the contrary a complete fulfilment, of which 
discursive t h i nk ing is at the least a necessary pre-condition, »» 
which perhaps it is a surviving factor or 'within which’ — ^to borrow 
a suggestive metaphor from Aquinas — ^it is a 'passage’.* Secondly, 
if it is true to say of such a state that, in it, the finite subject is 
absorbed and lost, it is no less true to say that, in it, the finite 
subject has, for the first time, fully found and realized itself. For 
whfie on the lower (the explicitly discursive) level it was but one 
partial factor set over against another part within the whole 
experience, it is in this state one with, and yet also the owner of, 
the whole. Clearly, then, the state is not utterly immediate, not 
like the extreme of agony or of rapture. In some sense it admits 
and demands the analysis into cognitum and cognoscens. Thirdly, 
if, in such a state, knowledge is in one sense consummated; if, 
while it lasts, it is assurance absolute and entire — yet, while it 
lasts, the absence of doubt is also an absence of reasoning, and 
this 'consummation of knowledge’ is pro tanto indistinguishable 
from the ungrounded feeling of certainty* which is faith. And, 
finally, there seems to be no difference in principle between such 
a state and a kind of experience — ^viz. the supposed 'intellectual 
perception of an implication’ — ^which has been considered more 
than enough already.® The only difference, so far as I can see, is 
a difference of extent or degree. In the supposed 'intellectual 
perception ’, a single nexus between impUcans and implicatum has 
acquired, for a time and under the appropriate conditions, a 
semblance of self-evidence and self-support ; and in the states, of 
which I have now been speaking, a whole tissue or web of reasoning 
(or a mass of detail within a fidd of observation) has, for a time 
and for the practised thinker (or observer), collapsed — become 
concentrated, crystallized, focused, in a larger and more glorious 
‘ conceptual intuition ’ or ' intellectual perception ’ ; in an experience 
which is (or seems to him, while if lasts, to be) ‘the whole truth of 
the fnattir* or *1316 fact itself’ filling and illuminating his mind. 

* Cl perhaps Aqmnas, S. Th , 2*, q, loi (quoted by Laird, Theldeaoflh&Sm^t 
pp. 16-17) • * angelic intellect ^ere is a certain succession of intelligence tiiongh 
not, indeed, a movement, for it is not development from potency to fulfilment, 
but a passage within complete fidfilment * 

^ Cf. above, p 66, on * Feeling* in the sense of an ungrounded inteHectual 
assurance. ® Cl above, pp. 162-8. 
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Qtere are, then, to summarize the result of this hurried survey, 
nolEbrms of knowledge, to which the analysis into a cognUum and 
a cognoscens is ‘utterly inapplicable’.* For the immensities of 
' agony and rapture, which might be quoted as experiences devoid 
of all distinctions and relations, as ‘immediate’ absolutely and 
without reserve, are, precisely on that account, devoid also of all 
trace of cognizance — ^not states or forms of knowledge at all. And 
if, on the other hand, the seeker after truth finds the consumma- 
tion of his quest in a state seemingly above the distinctions and 
relations that characterized all the stages of the search it pre- 
supposes and overrides, neither the immediacy of such a state, ngr^ 
its clai-m to rank as knowledge, can be admitted without reserve 

* Cf above, p. 172. 
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WHAT IS IT THAT IS TRUE OR FALSE? WHEREIN 
DOES ITS TRUTH OR FALSITY CONSIST? 

§12 

I . At the beginning of these Studies, it will be remembered, a rather 
clumsy periphrasis was used to designate the subject-matter of 
logic — ^its subject-matter in its entirety or as a whole. Logic was 
described (in a ‘formula of orientation’) as ‘the philosophical 
analysis of knowledge-or-truth’.’‘ Certain obvious objections to 
this designation were pointed out.* To couple knowledge with 
truth in this manner conflicts with the meanings usually given to 
the terms in the language of everyday life ; conflicts also with the 
more technical employment of them in most of the current treatises 
on logic. Knowledge is true ; unless it were true, it would not be 
knowledge.* But many people would hesitate to identify it with 
truth.'* Truth, they would say, is ‘ the aim and goal ’ of knowledge ; 
or (perhaps) its ‘object ’ ; or truth is reality in so far as it is known, 
in so far as there is knowledge of it. Again, if there is such a thing 
as a total subject-matter of Ic^c, neither knowle(%e, nor truth, 
nor both taken together, seem wide enough to cover it. For (both 
in ordinary usage and in the technical language of the logician) 
Knowledge is contrasted with Error, and Truth (or the True) with 
Falsity (or the False). Yet, by the general agreement of -writers 
on logic, and by my own admission,* Error-or-Falsity falls within | 
its subject-matter. 

My object in the present Study is to remove these apparent 
objections to the acceptance of the position (in regard to know- 
ledge and truth, knowledge and error, and truth and falsity) 
which my conception of logic implied. By the criticism and rejec- 
tion of some generally accepted theories, and by the develojanent 
of a well-kno'wn doctrine, I hope to show that the only adequate 
answers to the questions ‘'V^^t is true or feilse' and ‘Wiat 
constitutes its truth or falsity’ support — ^instead of conflicting 

* Cf study I. § I, § 3 * Cf Study II, § s- 

^ Cl study I, ^p. 25-7 

** Cl, however. Cook Wilson, StaUment and Inference, voL 1, p 314: 'Truth*, 
he says, 'is nothing but the apprehension of reahty% and, if I understand him 
rightly, precisely the same must be said of knowledge 

* Cl Study I, p, 21, n. i. 
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with — ^the account of logic and its subject-matter which was 
sketched at the beginning of these Studies. 

2. What is it that is true or false? To this question there is a 
verbal answer we have aU been taught to give. ‘It is always a 
judgement, or a proposition,* that is true or false. Every judge- 
ment must be, and only a judgement can be, true or false. > The 
proper subject of these pre^cates — ^i e., on a strict analysis, their 
only subject — is a judgement.’ 

Statements to this effect are made by all, or nearly all, philoso- 
phers and logicians. I quote a few at random. ' Truth Locke says,* 
‘properly belongs only to propositions.’ ‘Falsity’, we are told 
by Descartes,^ ‘in the proper sense — ^i.e formal [= actual] falsity 
— ^is only to be found in judgements.’ Or again, as Kant expresses 
it'*: ‘The opposite of truth is falsity which, in so far as it is taken 
for truth, is called “Error”. Hence an erroneous judgement— /or 
error, as well is truth, is only in the judgement — ^is one which confuses 
the illusory appearance \Schetn\ of truth with truth itself.’ Or — ^to 
quote from two modem works on logic — ‘Every judgement make s 
an assert ion ^ wbieh mnst be either tme or false . . ■ This capacity 
of tru th or falsehood is the^^ul ia r cEstinction of judgemen tTr?? 
and • iruth and falsehood are coextensive with judgemen t ’* 

. The answer is familiar, but tells us nothing. For if, broadly 
speaking, all philosophers and logicians agree in makmg it, their 
agreement is no more than verbal. T^y agree (broadly speaking) 
^ to the name, Mt (for tte most padi) dfllQnjrofo'u ndly as~ to Ifie 
ruAure, of fBa? which, is true_o ^faIs e. In short, the value of the^ 
answer depends entirely upon what those who give it mean by a 
‘judgement’. 

Now it seems possible and sufiScient for otur present purpose to 
characterize in outline and to examine three typical positions 
within one or the other of which the most generally accepted of 
the current theories may fairly be said to fall — ^to which they 

conform in principle, or so far as their general trend alone is 

emphasized. 

^ According to the first of these general or typical positions,’ 

* Using the two terms (without prejudice) as s3raonymous, to cover any affirma- 
tion or negation, 

* Essay, iv 5, § 2. ^ Msd%t III, vii, p. 43 and cf p. 37. 

^ Logih, IX 53 * Joseph, Introduction to Logtc^, p 160, 

^ Bosanquet, Logic^, vol i, p 67 

7 This and tlxe two following descriptions are purely provisional. They will be 
more fully explained later, and greatly modified by the explanation. 
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iudgement is an activity of synthesis, performed by finite subiect 
upon his ‘ide^ ’ (upon, for example, his sensations and thoughts), 
and issuing in a complex or compound ‘ideaj — a combination ofi 
thought with thought, or of thought with sensation. This position 
I shall call (for convenience)' ^l^ective ; and to it there belongs the 
view that trutfi' and falsity,' knowledge and error, consist respec- 
tively in the agreement and dis^eement of ‘ideas’ with 'facts’, 
of ‘thought’ with 'reality', 

According to the second of these typical positions — ^which Again 
for convenience and without further explanation at presen?) rshall 
cal l ^pf3fe ^i>g-; ^e judgement proper Js independent 'of any 
j^i^cal process or activity, any act or a ttitu de of a finite mind. 
No doubt, in speaking of a judgement, we usually mean by tfie 
term an 'item of knowledge' or an ‘error’ ; i.e. a complex content, 
a connexion of significant elements, which is actually asserted or 
believed. We use the term loosely to include, besides the proposi- 
tion (besides the judgement in its proper logical character), a 
psychical attitude or act — a believing or asserting, of which the 
proposition happens, for the time, to have become the object. 
But the judgement considered logically ; the judgement on a strict 
analysis ; taken precisely as that which is true or false — ^in a word, 
ih&j^oposition — muslbe, disengaged from, .stl^ped of, everything 
psychical or psychological. So purified, and taken strictly in its 
logical character, it is a complex entity — ^two simple or simpler 
elements (terms, concepts, qualities, or whatever its constituents 
should be called) holding together by a relation (positive or 
negative). No doubt, the complex entity, which is a proposition, is 
such as to be asserted or believed — i.e. such that it may become the 
object of the believing or asserting of a mind or minds. But this 
^is, so to speak, a capacity.^tHagjgJ;o its proper nature. Considered 
strictly, and as such, the proposition.is aself-aibsisfent, and tbsEe- 
fiJre timeless, nexus of elements ; and, in this self-subs i stence, is 
eo ipso true or fa]^.7Accdr3nig to this position, then, propositions 
are c^pfex ^fities, independent of the naind; and their being 
isjL timeless subsistence whi<±tstruth_oiT^ity. Every proposition 
is, as such, eitfier an tter nal tr uth or an etenial falsity. 

According to the thmS posiHcm— which, ^am for convimience 
‘ and without ^present ofieiing any explanation of the qjithet, 
I ahalT ca^yd^^^T-judgement is neither a synthesfe of ideas, nor 
yet a sdM^istent nexjK such as may be asserted or belfcved, 
* Tile reason of the epithet mil become plain later: cf. below, p* 242. 
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bata' Sypthesis of fac t with idea.) Or rather, it is the ideal expansion 
oTa fact — ^i.e. ^e sefi-developinent of a fact in the medium of the 
Dismnm (the S3mthetic-Analysis) which is thought^ and there; 
fore through the co-operative activity of a think ing mind or minds. 
Every judgement (to express it roughly, and at the risk of being 
misunderstood) is a phase in the total self-development — the 
infinite self-analysis and self-s3mthesis, m the infinite dialectic — 
in (and as) which reality takes mtelligible shape and mcinifests 
itself as knowledge-or-truth. ' 

"To this position there belongs the view that ' Truth is the Whole ’ 
— the self-fulfiUing dialectic which alone deserves the name of 
‘knowledge’. Because the Whole is immanent in, and requires, 
each and every one of its constituent phases,, eveiy judgement is 
(in some degree) true — ^but also, being no more than a phase, in 
some degree false. Truth is the Whole; and the Whole in its 
wholeness is absolutely true, i e true-not-false But no judgement 
is ever true-not-false or false-not-true, i.e ever absolutely true or 
absolutely false ; every judgement is always true and fedse at oncfi,. 
i.e. both relatively, or in some degree. For the Whole — ^the self- 
fulfilling development — ^is present in each of its constituent phases, 
i.e in every judgement ; but in each phase it is present (not in its 
wholeness and wholly, but) partially and in a hmited (and varying) 
degree. 


§ 13. (A) Subjective Position 

I . Every judgement is true or false. It is a cognizant experience — 
an experience in which we endeavour (sometimes with success) to 
know, or to increase our knowledge of, the facts. But, as an 
experience, a judgement is itself a fact — ^a psychical fact, or faqt 
of mind. Nobody doubts that in some sense a judgement is some- 
thing the mdividual thinker ‘passes' or ‘makes'. And it is 
characteristic of the first (‘subjective’) position to seize upon this 
side of the matter, to subortoate to it all else — ^and thus to 
exaggerate and misinterpret the part played in judgement by the 
finite subject. ^Any^thfiQiy:,oi, the judgment, which r^xds it 
only — or at leasfiundamentaUy and in_ essence;^^ a comifiex 
fact of mind, as a psychical product made out of„psy^cal con- 
stituents by the psychical activity of a finite judging^^subject, 
confqpns in pimciple te_th§,first_(subjective) position. T" 

' A judgement, then, is something the individual t hi n k er makes. 
'the materials, out of which he makes it — or the constituents he 
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combines to form it — ^are psychical (not physical). ^ They are his 
'ideas’ — sensations, for example, memories, thoughts, he 'has in 
mind ’’ ; with which (in Locke’s metaphor) his mind is ‘ furnished ’ ; 
which are 'in’, bound up with, his present conscious state. His 
making is his activity of thinking — ^the exercise of a faculty of 
thought, a power of synthesis or analysis, inherent in his mind. 
It is a combining or a separating in thought, of thoughts (or ' ideas ’), 

thinking. And the result of his making — ^i.e. the judgement itseh, 
that which is true or false — ^is a psychical (or ‘ideal’) product. 
It is a complex or compound ‘idea’, composed of simple (or 
simpler) ‘ideas’. 

But the psychical product, which is a judgement, differs (as we 
know) from all other facts of mind — ^from, for example, an emotion 
or a volition, from an imagination, a prayer, or an interrogation — 
by its distinctive function or property, which is part of its nominal 
definition ; viz. that it alone can be. and must be, true or false. 

\/To make a judgement is to combine ‘ideas' — ^but to combme them 
so, that my judgement is an assertion (in ultimate analysis, an 
inner or tadt assertion, i.e. an ‘opinion’ or ‘belief’) about the 
facts. And this distmctive property of the judgement depends upon 
the special nature of its constituents and the q»ecial mode in 
which they are combined. For (a) the ‘ideas’ which are its con- 
stituents — ^the sensations, memories, thoughts, which I ‘put 
together’ when I judge — represent (‘are like', for example, or 
‘signify’ or ‘s3nmbolize’) elements or characters of the real world 
(the world ‘without’, and independent of, my mind — ^the world 
which, by judging, I hope more fully to know). 

And ( 5 ) if I am to make a judgement, I must ‘combme’ two 
ideas by predicating (affirming or denying) one of the other; and 
this is only possible if they 'represent' elements capable of con- 
stituting a genuine rmity in the world of feict. The ‘ idea ', which in 
my thought — ^in the ideal synthesis which constitutes the judge- 
ment — is ‘subject’, must represent — ^to take the commonest and 
simplest example — & substantial element or substance; and the 
‘idea’, which m my thought (in the s3m.thesis which constitutes 
my judgement) is ‘predicate’, must represent an adjectival 
element — an action (say) or passion, a quality or modification, of a 
substance. Hence, though the process of judging_is a^vity 
in (and 6f) the mmd;~€E6ugh the comBrnh^ (or sej^ting) is 
‘ideal’ and not ‘real’, an arranging in thought and,of ideas, not a 
* Cl Esse^, iL I, § 2 ; above. Study 11 , pp. 111 fi. 
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' development in reality and of the fact — ^yet the product, i e the 
. complex fact or state of mmd which is the judgement, may (and, 
when it is true, actually does) ‘agree with’, ‘represent’, ‘corre- 
spond’, or ‘conform’ to, a single (but complex) fact or reality 
‘without’ the mmd, ie. other than, and mdependent of, the 
judging mmd at least, if not also other than, and independent of, 
each and every mmd 

2. ‘ What theory of the judgement,’ I may be asked, ‘ “ conforms 
in principle ” to a position so crude and confused ? It is often said, 
no doubt, and supposed, that nothing the end is true or false 
but a state or attitude of mind, an “ opinion ” or “ behef ’ ’ — ^a mental 
affirmation or negation which, if expressed in words, would be the 
assertion that S is (or is not) P. And it is often said, no doubt, that 
its truth or falsity is its agreement or disagreement with a matter 
of fact — a real somethmg, actually possessing or not-possessmg 
a real property But all this is no more than the loose language 
and loose thinking of unreflecting people ’ 

On the contrary I venture to think that the position I have 
sketched, in spite of its crudities and confusions, underhes more 
than one well-known theory of the judgement and of the truth and 
falsity which belong to it. And I try to support this assertion 
by a bnef consideration of Aristotle’s account of arro^oLs (the 
A<iyos anoifxxinriKos) and Locke’s account" of the proposition. For 
both these theories (though neither of them is entirely consistent 
with itself, and though in many respects they differ greatly from 
one another) agree that to judge is (fundamentally and m essence) 
to combine ideally psychical (or ideal) elementsj ttot a judgement 
is a complex "or'c6nipbund"‘'facf of miiid*,. which is true or false 
owing to the representative cEaraHef of its constitue nti'and the' 
SSode ofTEeir combination; and.' that truth or Talaty , consists 
iEefefore in an ' extrinsic relatioh VSi'a f efe.tioh of '‘correspondence 
or '^scSfcrahc e"* b e^eeh factsjn spine sense ‘wiiiiia’, and facts 
in''smne'iense ‘without’, , the judging mind. ^ 

(i) Aristotle's account of dird^avcris (pe Interfr. i-vi). In the 
account Aristotle gives in the De Interpr. of the ‘assertion’ which 
is true or false, he is elaborating and modifying a doctrine which 
Plato had suggested in the Sophist.^ And in order to rmderstand 
Aristotle’s theory, it will be Best to begin with the simpler form of 
it which Plato there puts forward. As Plato there explains ,,spe ech 
(Adyo?) is simply thou^t [^vo ia) ^ pressed m langua^ ; the only 

’ 259 Eff. 
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difference is that ‘thoi^hi is the conversation of the soul with itself 
takmg place without voice, while speech is the vocal stream issuing 
from the soul through the hps The elements of speech, therefore 
(the words or terms, at any late the nouns and verbs), are at the 
same time elements of thought, or units of meaning. Every term 
therefore shares' the general character of thoughf^a character 
which Plato takes for granted — ^in that it ‘reveals', ‘signifies’, ‘is 
a sign of’, some real thing or fact. ^lAnd, as Plato insists,* there is 
a dose parallelism between terms (to -rijs pwvrjs oTj/ieta) on the ope 
hand and facts (to irp6.yijua.ra) on the other'f for just as some facts 
combine and fit together to form a single-yet-complex fact (a fact 
of a higher order) while others refuse, so some terms combine and 
fit together (while others will not) to form a Xoyos — i.e, a single yet 
complex significant utterance, a unit of speech of a higher order' 

For terms — ^the elements of significant speech — fall into two 
groups; viz. those which signify (which mean and name) actions or 
inactivities [verbs: e.g. ‘runs’, 'walks’, ‘sleeps’), and those which 
signify (which mean and name) agents or patients [nouns: e.g. 
‘Hon’, ‘stag’, ‘horse’, ‘Theaetetus’). Now if the ^aker ‘mixes’ 
or ‘weaves together’ a verb and a noun [not two nouns or two 
verbs), the two units of significant utterance ‘fit’ and constitute 
the ‘first’, or smallest and most rudimentary, ‘combination’ or 
‘compoTmd’:^ a single-yet-complex s%nificant utterance which is 
called a Aoyos (a ‘statement’ or ‘proposition’). For, in thus weav- 
ing together a noun and a verb, the ^aker is not merely naming 
an agent and an action, but ‘putting them together’ ; he is ‘com- 
pleting’ something, bringing about some sort of conclusion, saying 
something which throws Hght upon the actual (past, present, or 
future) state of things.'^ 

To this account Plato makes what he calls a ‘ slight ’ addition — 
but in reahty the new point, to which he calls attention, is of 
fundamental importance. ‘ Every Aoyos ’, he says,® ‘ must be some- 
thing’s (or somebody’s) hoyos’ [Xoyov avayKoSov . , . two? ehm, Aojw) 
and its being true or false is directly connected with this character- 

# 

* I quote Burnet's trau^tion of Soph^ ^63 £• cf. also Theaet, 189 e ^ 206 ©» 

® 262 D ff, 

® Cl 262 c: t< 5 t€ S* t€ jcoI Myos iyiifero ^ 7^ 

Myfxw 6 re koI cfpucporaTOS. And cl 262 d: rip TrXeyfian -rd 01x0^ 

** Cf Sop^. 262 D : StjXoi yap ttov rare vepl rmv Svratv ^ yvypopdimv § yey&ffdrm^ 

5 pe^J^ioyrmv^ icat owkt dvtfjpidiei pQvov oMa n avparXeKtav rd pn^para rms: ovdjfmrt, 

* 262 E 5. 
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istic. For, as he goes on to explain, every Aoyos is ' of ’, i.e. ‘ about ’, 
the thing (viz. the agent or patient) which is signified by its noun ; 
and, in being ‘about’ it, it is descriptive of it — ^belongs to it, as 
Us description. Thus if I say ‘ Theaetetus is sitting ’, I am ‘ putting 
together a thing ’ (a patient) ‘ and an action ' (or inactivity) ‘ by the 
help of a noun and a verb and the result is a significant statement 
about Theaetetus which at the same time is — or is intended to be 
— ^a description or definition of his present state. And it is ‘true’ 
or ‘false’ according as it is a correct or incorrect description of a 
complex fact — viz of Theaetetus-in-his-actual-state-of-action-or- 
inactivity. 

The ‘combination of norm and verb’, which is a ‘Aoyos’ in the 
sense of a ‘judgement’, is thus connected with the avymSoK^ 
ovoiMTcov (the weaving-together of nouns, each the name of a simple 
element of reality) which Plato identifies in the Theaetetus with a 
‘Aoyo?’ in the sense of a definition or descriptive formula.® The 
coimexion thus indicated between the Aoyo? which is a ‘ descriptive 
judgement’ and the Aoyo? which is a ‘descriptive formula’ or 
definition is plain enough. Suppose, for example, a complex thing 
with many constituent parts — ^say, a wagon.^ The Aoyos, which 
‘puts together’ the names of its constituents, is a definition (i.e. a 
^scnptive formula) of the whole — ^ enumeration of its parts. 
Similarly, ^very true judgement dfout Theaetetus, which affinns 
of him one His ‘actions' or ‘inactions’, is — so far as it goes — 
descriptive of him. What Theaetetus is would be expressed — 
Theaetetus would be defined — ^m the totality of true Awyot, such 
that in each of them Theaetetus was the logical subject and one 
of his characteristics the predicate. But in the Sophist Plato’s 
primary concern is to bring out the difference — ^to distinguish the 

* Cf 262 B 12 . . . owBels vpdyfia 8t* ovofxaros /cal ^/xaros" 

* Cf. Theaet 201 d ff — b. passage, of whiclx no doubt Plato's account in the 
Sophist IS intended to remind the reader According to the theory which is 
developed in the Theaetetus — theory mtroduced as one *of which Socrates has a 
hazy recollection', which he 'seems to have heard m a dream' — ^there are certain 
elements, certain primary unanalysable constituents, of which we ourselves, and 
ever3rthing else in the umverse, are compounded. These simple reals, these ' letters 
of the alphabet of reahty' (ra Trpwra oloimepel orot^eta), can only be 'perceived', 
immediately apprehended, known by 'acquamtance' (they are alaOrfrd) Since 
they are simple (without parts, unanalysable), it is impossible to describe or define 
them They can only be ' named ', not elucidated by any rational procedure. They 
are dyvcoara, dXoya * cannot be stated or set out in a A<Jyos’ For it is the very essence 
of a Aoyo? to be a ovfMrXoK^ 6vofjLdr<av — and therefore no simple real, but only a com- 
plex of two or more reals, can possess a Myos* 

3 Cf. Theaet 207 a. 
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(Tvyrnhueff of a noon and verb, which is a judgement, from the 
aviiTT^^K^ ovoiidrcov which is a definition. And here, as we have seen, 
he tells us only that, if I judge, I am not merely naming, but 
‘completing’ something — ^‘bringing the matter to a conclusion’. 
What he means, however, comes out more clearly in a later 
passage * In Aoyoi (i.e. judgements), he says, there is a f amiliar 
distinction between affirmations and negations. Now— since XSyos 
is simply spoken Siavoia — ^we must recognize an analogous distinc- 
tion in thought, i.e. in the silent conversation which the soul carries 
on with itself (m his ifruxns StoAoyos wpo? eawr^v). These silent 
analogues of the affirmative and negative ‘statements’ (or Adyot) 
are (Plato says) what are called 8d|=<u— i.e. opinions, beliefs. And 
he identifies S 6 $cu with conclusions terminating the inner con- 
versation or discussion.* JThus the distinctive function, the 
Aiffa^rmtia,^ of the Adyos, wMch is a judgement (and not a mere 
description) , js — ^so apparently Plato means — to terminate a process 
of doubt or debate, to bring an argument ^ argument within the 
soul) tojL conclusion^ 

It is no doubt with this passage of the Sophist in his mind that 
Aristotle formulates his own account of the Adyo? dnopavriKos (the 
assertion which is true or false, i.e. the proposition or judgement) in 
the De Jnterpretatione.^ In making that account more definite and 
systematic, he introduces certain modifications which can hardly 
be regarded as improvements. Thus^ (as we saw) was content 
to say simply that thought, whethefit.gpes'on silently in the soffi 
of Is unprmted^ on ’ (or ‘mirrored in’) the stream of articulate 
sound issuing toough thejips/ ‘reveals’, ‘means’, ‘signifies’, 
Scent's oTthe real world, or real complexes which those elements 
combine to form. But in Aristotle’s more elaborate (and more 
questionable) version, speech draws apart from, and is (not one 

* 263 £-264 B. ® 264 B I. 

3 In what follows, I shall be summaxizmg the account of which 

Anstotle gives m the De Interpr., assumes in the Categories, and never e^ephc%&y 
modifies or withdraws As a theory of the judgement, the account is obviously in 
many respects inadequate ; it fails even to recognize {to say nothing of solving) 
difficulties connected with the subject which Aristotle himself draws attention to, 
and discusses, elsewhere (e g. m the De Amma, Post Anal , Metaph ). But I am 
not now concerned with the histoncal question what Aristotle's mature and 
considered theory of the judgement may have been, or how he would have modified 
the somewhat crude and primitive doctrme of the De Interpr,, if he had returned 
to the subject at a later stage of his philosophical development. For my present 
purpose, it is enough to show that the doctrine, which Anstotle in fact puts 
forward in the De Jnterpr , exemplifies the ‘subjective position ' we are to consida:. 

* Cf, Theaet 206 x>. 
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with, but) related to, the thought which it expresses or utters ; and 
thought ‘reveals’ fact by resembling it. Articulate utterances, 
Aristotle says,* ja & (spoken words, phrases, sentences), 

axe S3mabols or signs {av[i^oXa, cn 3 /x€ta)_of what goes on in the soul, 
of p^chicaTstates and cliEu::ige^(Td iv rg iraSrjjiaTa, itaJd^iuira 
r^s ■ W^dt l say, therefore, symbolizes a happenmg in, and of, 
my soul ; expresses or ‘ interprets ’, for example, my present feeling, 
eihbtioit; sensation, thought.. If you hear me, my utterance 'will 
Be to you a 'sign ', for example, of a sensation (ata^fui) or thought 
ivorjfia) which I am now experiencing; and will provoke in your 
soul a corresponding Trddrma. If, for example, I say ‘horse’, you 
will recognize that the thought of a horse is ‘ in ’ my mind — ^and the 
thought of a horse will ‘ occur in ’ your mind. Only, however, under 
certain conditions.'^ K language is a system of symbols or signs ; its 
articulate sounds express and evoke determinate psychical states 
and changes. But the connexion between these ssunbols or signs 
and the symbolized or signified is not ‘natural’, but artificisd-or 
‘conventional’,* hence it is not ‘umversal’, but holds and is 
recognized only within a limited time and area._^Evei^ articulate 
uttera nce^ then, is for those who understand the language to whichjti 
belongs the s^ of a determinate psychical state or change 
T^dw the changes or states which occur in a soul — ^at any rate 
those of which Aristotle is here primarily speaking, viz. thoughts, 
memories, imaginations, sensations, &c. — ^are (so he asserts) ‘like- 
nesses ’ {pfjjouhiiara) of the ‘facts ’ (rd irpdyiiara) . And since there is one, 
and only one, set of facts — one, and only one, reality — ^the ‘thoughts’ 
or other psychical states, in which they are mirrored or copied 
(which are ‘likenesses’ of them), are identical in whatever soul 
they occur.3 Hence, articulate utterances, no matter to what 
language they belong, ‘symbolize’ thoughts (or other p^chical 
states) which are the same for all men, in that they are ‘likeness^’ 
of the same (i.e. the only) facts. We can therefore neglect, or 
abstract from, the idios 3 mcrasies of the different languages, and 
regard the whole sphere of articulate utterance (all that is spoken; 
TO ^ rg = rd Xeyopi^a, Categ. 1“ l6) as a single system of S3mi- 
bols. Each s37mbol signifies immediately a determinate psychical 
state, the same in all the souls in whifch it may occur ; and signifies 

* De Interpr, 16" 4 & 

* Kara cf. eg. 16* l 9 - 2 y, 17* 1-2. 

® So at least Anstotle says, De Interpr. i6» 6-7 ; though one would suppose that 
the thoughts m the different souls are more or less like their originals — ^i.e. have an 
%denhcal reference but are not necessarily themselves ‘identical*. 
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mediatdy (i e. through the uniquely determinate psychical state) 
a determinate fact — one of the facts which constitute the Real 
World.* 

Still following in the lines of Plato’s sketch in the Sophist, 
Aristotle proceeds to distinguish, within the sphere of significant 
sound or speech, (a) unit-utterances {pda€ts), (6) complex or com- 
pound utterances (Aoyoi) and, as one species of the latter, (c) asser- 
tions that are true or false, propositions or judgements (A<Jyos 
airop(ant.K6s, Kardpaais and dn'o^acns). 

(a) A <f)dms or UQit-utterance symbolizes (expresses and evokes) 
a single (incomposite and m«iivisible) thought, and through it 
‘names’ (designates) a single (incomposite) fact or element of fact. 
The unit-utterance is, so to say, an atomic element of speech 
conve3dng an atomic element of meaning; it is significant as a 
whole, but no part of it is significant by itself. If I say, for example, 

‘ Churchill ’, ‘man’, ‘white’, ‘to cut’, each of these ‘expressions’ 
is 41 pdms. No doubt ’ Churchill ’ is a composite noim, and each 
of its component syllables might be uttered separately ; so uttered, ' 
each would be a unit-utterance conveying its own imit-meaning. 
But when I say ‘ Churchill ’, the meanings, which ‘ Church ’ and 
‘Hill’ would have if they were spoken separately, form no part 
of the meaning of my utterance. No doubt, also, ‘Churchill’ as 
he exists in rerum natura is not incomposite ; he has many parts 
and attributes, &c. But still, if I say ‘Churchill’, my utterance. 


* Cf Deinteypr 

Kol ra Ypa4>6fixva rmv iv t§ kuI o&cnrep ovSc ypdfipuirQ, vSffi ra adrd, o^e at 

amal • Jiv (levrot. ravra oTjfieia vpanms, ravrd rraat iro^ij/zaTa rijis icat dof ra^a 

ofiousypLara, TTpayi^orO' ^ ravrd No attempt is made m the De to explain or 

defend the assertion that the rroBi^fiara are * likenesses * of the facts In the 

next sentence (i6* 8-9) the reader is referred to the De Amma for an account of 
the wai^fiara rijs irvxrjs^ But in the X>e Amma there is no express reference to this 
assumption — ^no repetition or discussion of the view that, for exam ple, oM^^mra 
and voitiara axe mental (psychical) ' copies ’ of ongmals extesriial to, and mdependent 
of, the mind (soul). In his treatment of perception and thought m the De Amma 
(as in the Metaph ) Anstotle works with the conception of a form which, qua 
infonning a matter, ts the reality of the thing or fact, and (qua present in the soul 
or mind) t$ the (adequate) perception or (true) thought thereof ; cf. above, Study I, 
pp. 25-7. Yet perhaps Anstotle would ha’i’e said that an adequate perception or 
true thought is 'like* the fact, precisely because the same form is embodied in 
diSerent matters — psychical changes and m physical stu£E^ It is almost 
incredible to me that Anstotle could have written the De InierpK after the i># 
A mma Hence Maieris proposal (cf . Ross, A nsioUe^ p 20), to transfer the reference 
from i6» 8-9 to i6« 13 and to take it as relating to J>e Amma hi 6, does not ap;^l 
to me as a satisfactory solution. The reference, 1 should like to m ai ntain , is a 
note added by a later editor or scnbe. 
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taken strictly and precisely, names a single fact. The thought it 
symbolizes is the ‘ thought of (according to Aristotle, the ‘ likeness ’ 
of) an individual qua single and incomposite ’ 

It is clear that the class of unit-utterances mcludes all utter- 
ances, in which (as Plato expresses it)® the speaker ‘ does no more 
than name something’ {ovofid^ei, jtxovov). Hence every ‘term’ thus 
spoken might be called an ovoju,a or ‘name’. Aristotle sometimes 
uses wo/m in this wide sense, appljnng it not only to a noun, or an 
adjective,® but even to a verb''- so far as it merely names an ‘ action ’ 
or ‘inaction’.® But m defining ovojtia,® he restncts it to nouns 
and in defining pijixa,^ he emphasizes a character which the verb 
possesses not when uttered in isolation, but only in the judgement, 
or only by suggesting the supplementation it would receive in a 
judgement — ^and so sharply distmguishes it from the ow/wi.® 

’ (^) A complex or compound utterance, (^^s) unites within its 
single meaning — as p^s contributing;_to.1±e,whole7^the atornis 
meanings of two^rlhore uhit-utterances. Hence the ‘ thought ^or 

which a complex utterance 
expresses and evokes, is complex or compound. It is ‘one’, but 
its unity is the union of two or more ‘ thoughts ’ or psychical states. 
It is a whole, symbolized by the Aoyo? as a whole ; and it contains, 
as its parts, the atomic thoughts (the imits of meaning) which are 
severally symbolized by the <l>daeis, i e. the imit-utterances com- 
posmg the Aoyoj. And the fact {vpayixa), which a complex utterance 
reveals (or designates) by means of the complex thought it sym- 
bolizes — ^the real ordinal, of which the complex thought (the 
union of two or more unit-thoughts) is (or is intended to be) a 
‘ likeness ’ — ^is correspondingly complex, a whole of parts or some 
kind of union of two or more elements: 

»(c) Now there are several varieties of Aoyoi or complex uttCT- 
ances, differing from one another in the kind of unity of the meaning 

^ Aristotle calls these unit-utterances m contrast to ‘judgements' 

{aTTo^dvoeis, i e Kar<ij>a.o€{,s or a.ito<j>da€Ls ‘ cf De Interpf 17*17), thus modifying Plato's 
terminology (cf Sophist 263 e, where But he does not keep 

consistently to this use of as opposed to d'ir 6 <j>avais in his other works cf 
Bomtz, Index, s v * 

* Sophist 262 D. 

3 Cf De Interpr 16* 15 ^ Cf De Interpr. 16^ 19-21 

5 Cf. Bywater, AnstoUe on the Art of Poetry, p. 274. 

^ De Interpr , ch. 2, 

’ And even to nouns in the nominative case. But I must not get entangled in 
the mtnuitae of Anstotle's doctrine. Cf., on the whole subject, B3rwater, Ic, 
pp 275-6. 

® Verb: De Interpr , ch 3. 


’ Cf below, pp, I93-4* 
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they respectively convey (in the structure of the psychical state, 
the complex ‘thought’, they respectively symbolize), and difiering 
therefore also in the kind of unity of the complex fact (the irpayyad) 
of which that complex psychical state is a ‘likeness’.* And 
Aristotle proceeds to distinguish the special variety of complex 
utterance, with which he is concerned in the De Interprdcdione, 
from all others — ^to distinguish the proposition or judgement, the 
A^os anopamiKos, from, for example, the which is a prayer® 
and the Aoyo? which is a definition.® 

‘ The complex utterance which is a judgement, so Aristotle points 
out, differs from all other A^oi (and indeed from all other utter- 
ances) because it not only ‘means’ something or ‘is significant’ 
(is cnjiuarriKos, crq/Mivei, &c.) but, taken as a whole, ‘declares’ being 
or not-being — ‘declares’ that something ‘is’ or ‘is not’ — ^and 
therefore is (and must be) either true or false. So the ‘complex 
thought ’, or combination-of-thoughts,* which the Aoyos arntpcaniKos 
symbolizes — ^the state' of mind it expresses and evokes — ^is distin- 
guished from aU other ‘thoughts’ and psychical states (from all 
other iraB'qfmra t^s ’1‘vx^s), because it not only is ‘a likeness of’ 
(and in that sense represents or presents) a fact, but is (or involves) 
a tacit declaration (an ‘ideal assertion’) or belief that the original 
it resembles is or is not fact, exists or does not exist in rerum 
natura. From this point of view, it is the state of mini, rather than 
the utterance (the spoken or written statement) that sjnnbolizes 
it, which is (and must be) either true or false. \^at distinguishes 
the AjJyos amopavTiKos from all other Xoyoi — from, say, a definition 
or a prayer — ^is, strictly and in ultimate analysis, a characteristic 


* Cf. Bywater, l.c , pp. 270, 276-7. 

* cf JDe Interpr, 17* 4. 

3 Ib. 1 7* 1 1-15 I do not know of any attempt m Anstotle's works to character- 
ize the unity of the ‘thought* conveyed in a prayer, or the unity of the fact it 
'copies’ — ^if it does copy any fact. But he carefully discusses the mode of unity 
which characterizes the defimtion and the definiendum He maintains that the 
many ‘terms’ composing the definitory formula (the complex uttmnce, which is 
a definition or optofUs) convey a ‘smgle ’ thought — ^viz the thought of a genuinely 
smgle thing (substance or attribute) And he tnes to show that the thing defined 
(at least when the thing defined is a substance) is genumely one, though the 
definitory formula contains at hast two terms and seems therefore to designate 
'two (or more} distmct and separable elements. Cl the elaborate treatment of 
6pajfds (both of substances and of attnbutes) in Post, Anal, B (particularly 
93b 29 ff .) ; and, for -the umty of the defimendum which is a substance, cl Met, 
Z 12 and H 6. 

* Cf De Amma 430* 26 fi, : ^ o?? Sc koL to ^eoSor koa to nsr ^ 

vfyriiiArtmx maiKp ey ovrceu* 
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“constitution and structure in the thought (the Ssovoia, the cewdeais 
voftjftdroiv) expressed and evoked by this form of speech.* 

Enough has been said already to show that Aristotle’s theory of 
the Xoyos mto^iaynKos ‘conforms in principle’ to what I called the 
‘subjective position’. But (with a view to the criticism of the 
‘ subjective position ’ which I am presently to attempt) it will be as 
weU to enter a little further into the details of Aristotle’s account, 
so as to bring out more definitely the kind of being or not-being 
which (according to him) the judgement ‘declares’, and the sense 
in which the declaration must be either true or false ^ 

It wiU be remembered that, in the Sophist,^ Plato identifies the 
judgement with the ‘first’ or most rudimentary ‘combination of 
terms’ by which the speaker throws light upon the actual (past, 
present, or future) state of things. This Trpchrt) mimXoicq — ^this first 
and smallest of all complex unities or compounds in the sphere of 
significant speech — ^is a descriptive (narrative, historical) judge- 
ment in which an action or inaction is affirrhed or denied of sojpe 
individual agent or patient. Now Aristotle agrees substantially 
with Plato in treating the singular descriptive judgement as 
primary and fimdamental ; and as typical of all judgements. He 
seems to hold that aU judgements — ^i.e. aU complex utterances, 
which declare being or not-being, and so are either true or false — 
are derived from, or compounded out of, a combination of two 
imit-utterances, which he calls ‘the simple declaration’ (ottAtJ 
anopccvais), and which, as he describes it, is in effect identical with 
the npamj avparXoicq of the Sophist. And we must, I think, take 
it to be his view that the analysis he gives of the constituents and 
structure of this rudimentary anopavais exhibits (so to say) the 
essence of all judgements. 

The simple declaration, then, consists of two pmreis or unit- 
utterances only; and they are combined in one or the other of 
two alternative modes. By one <f>dcns — a spoken norm — ^the 
speaker symbolizes the thought ‘of’ (‘resembling’) a substance; 
i.e. ‘names’ a substance, viz. (m ultimate analyas) an individual 
(thing, animal, or person) in rerum natura.* The other pacns must 

* Cf , for the above. He Interpr. i6‘ 9-18, 17* 3-5, 23* 32 ff. ; De Awima, 430* 
26 S. Cf. also Metaph. E 4 @ 10 on the 'true’ which is opposed to the 'false’, 
and which is in Sua/al^ or Sutnolas n itABos Cf above. Study I, pp 24-7. 

* Cf (for what follows), m addition to De Iftierpr , chs i-iv, the opening pag^ 
(i* 16-2'’ 6) of the Categories 

’ Above, pp 185-7 

* The noun — — signifies the 'subject’ {tokoS’ oS KonjyopetTat, umKelfuixn’) 
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be a spoken verb; and by it the speaker s5nmbolizes the thought 
‘of’ {‘resembling’) some action or passion or adjectival element of 
fact; i.e. names or designates something which is such as to 
‘belong to’ or ‘inhere in’ a substance. But this second ^>dais, 
besides thus na m i n g an adjectival element of fact (besides thus 
signifying what in the ordinary text-books of logic is called ‘the 
predicate*), has (or acquires), in so far as it is combined with the 
first to form a single (though complex) utterance, an additional 
significance. For if I say, for example, ‘Kallias is running’ (or 
‘did not run’) the (inflected) verb not only names an action but, 
in addition, signifies its present attachment to (or past severance 
from) the substance, Kallias. It is precisely this additional signi- 
ficance of a dated nexus (of a past, present, or future attachment 
or severance) that characterizes the ‘ verbal ’ and distinguishes 
it from the unit-utterance which is a spoken noun.® 

(%hat Aristotle calls the ‘simple declaration’, therefore, and 
jtt^ts as typical of all' judgements, is a noun and a verb so spoken 
together as to form a complex utterance which, as a whole, affirms 


or denies that an adjectival element (B) was, is, or will be, united 
with (or severed from) a self-subsistent element or substance (AjJ^ 


with (or severed from) a self-subsistent element or substance (Ajy 
I say ‘affirms or denies’.’ For though ^^ristotle regards the affirma- 
tive judgement (the KaTwWtg) as more fundamental than, and 


or to, the negative (the diropams), the 'simpk declaration* ma; 


e lorm 01 an 


indifferently.,) ! am making ‘a simple declaration’, in other words, 
whether I ^y ‘ A is B’ or ‘Aisnot-B’ and so attribute B or not-B 


to A; or whether I say ‘A is-not B' or ‘A is-not not-B’ and so 
remove B or not-B from A.® ^d the_ample declarat ion, whether 
it takes the f orm of an affirm ative or n^ative statement, is (and 
must i>eYeUher true-not-false or fal se-not -tiue.'* For the affirmative 


of the judgement, and this (in ultimate anal3rsis) xs — in the language of the 
categories — a ‘wpianj oMa* or — in Aristotle*s more usual terminology — a *T<>§e rt* 
(—a designable substantial, self'^subsistent, somewhat: 'a placed and dated 
specimen of some definable and substantial nature or kind cf. J. A. Smith in 
Classicdt Remew, vdL xsxv, p 19). 

* In Aristotle's terminology, the * predicate * (rd tca-nfyopovijxvov] covers all that is 
contributed by the second <^ms — ^i.e. by the inflect^ verb or by the attribute 
plus copula. In, for example, ‘Socrates is pale' or ‘Theaetetus ran'* ‘xs-pale* or 
‘ ran ' would be the ' predicates What is predicated of Socrates is a present-bring- 
pale, and what is predicated of Theaetetus is a past*act-of-running. 

® Cf. the definition of in De JnUrpr, i6*» 6-11. 

3 Cf. De Intsrpr, 17* 8-37; Post Anal. 72* xi-14. 

1 i e. true as opposed to a possible error, and false as contrasted with a po^ble 
truth: cf. above. Study I, p. 26. 


4746 
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declaration is true-not-false, if there exists, at and during the 
appropriate time, in rerum naiura an original of the complex 
thought it symbolizes — ^i.e. an actual complex fact or event, a 
substance A positively characterized by possessing B, or by being 
such that it excludes B ; while if such an original does not exist, or 
not at the appropriate time, the affirmative declaration is false- 
not-true. And similarly, the negative declaration is true-not-false 
if the complex which it denies (viz. A-united-with-B or A-severed- 
from-B) is really non-existent (at the appropriate time) in the 
world of actual J^t ; while otherwise the negative declaration is 
fal(^not-true.^ 

y (ii) Locke’s theory of the proposition. Locke’s treatment of the 
proposition, and of truth and falsehood, is entangled with the 
intricacies of his philosophical system as a whole. His exposition 
is encumbered by loosely formulated distinctions of doubtful 
validity — ^to which, moreover, he does not consistently adhere; 
and it is obscured by the ambiguity of his use of the term ' idegs^-— 
a source of confusion which we encountered before, in examining 
his view of 'sensation It is therefore difficult to show, by a brief 
consideration of Locke’s accoimt of the proposition, that it, too, 
'conforms m principle to’, falls within the general framework of, 
the ' subjective position A 6ne/consideration may do substantial 

injustice to Locke. What follows, however, is offered as summa- 
rizmg, to the best of my belief, the gist of the doctrine which 
Locke endeavours — ^not very successfully — to expound. 

(a) 'Truth’, Locke says in the chapter headed 'Of the General 
Nature of Truth’,* 

‘seems to me, in the proper import of the word, to signify nothii^ but 
the jotmng or separaimg of signs, as the things signified by them do agree 
\or disagree with one another. The joining or separating of signs here 
imeant, is what by another name we call propositions. So that truth 
(belongs only to propositions; whereof there axe two sorts, viz. mental 
and verbal; as there are two sorts of signs commonly made use of, viz. 
ideas and words.’ 

Taken literally and as it stands, this passage sharply distin- 
guishes two sorts of propositions, and two sorts of truth 'in the 
proper import of the word’. There are, fas^S inien tal .■proiiositmis. 

^ So I think, in spite of obvious difficulties and apparent absurdities, Aristotle's 
doctnne must be mterpreted- 

^ Cf. Study II, especially pp. 116-18. 

♦ Essay t iv. 5, § 2 ; and cf. ii. 32, § 19. 


5 Cf above, p 184. 
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In these, as Locke explains presently,* in our under- 

standings arg \^hout the nse of words, pi4 iogeih^ or separed^ 
by the mind, j^rcei^g or Judging of their agreement or disagree 
ment'. ^d they are truelar fa^ accord mg as th e ideal junction 
or severa^e ‘agrees or disagrwss’tcT' (Ce. correspond or fails* to 
correspond with) a r^ junction or" severance of the facts, i.e. of 
the things sig nified bv the ideas. Iii resect to such propositions, 
then, Locke’s account conforms Feyond question to the 'subjective 
position’. To mahe a ‘mental proposition’ is ‘to combine ideally 
jdeal demeixts’ ; to form ‘a complex or compound fact of mind,' 
which is true or false owing to the representative character of its» 
constituents and the mode of their combination’ ; and the truth 
or falsity of a mental proposition — ^truth or falsehood of thought , » 
as Ix)cke calls it® — clearly consists ‘in an extrinsic relation, in a 
relation of correspondence or discordance between facts " within "J 
and facts “without”, the judging mind ’. 3 , 

•^Uit then (if we are to take this passage literally) there is also 
a second sort of propositions, viz. ve rbal prop ositions : and it seems 
impossible to bring Locke's account of them, and of their mode of 
being true or false, within the outline of the ‘subjective position’. 
For ‘verbal propositions’, as he explains, ‘are words, the signs of 
omiS^.Pui idedJmbfseparatedin afdnmHve or n^^^'esen^^s \ 
To m a ke a ve r bal pr oposition, thd, is jjejaani^e. words; ai^ 
words are n ^ideal or psychical Sonents.'but phvsidl - lh ^* Sf6, 
at'all e^ts, as Locke expresses it, ‘the signs made by"sounds ’. 
And tins ‘co mplex’, th is affirmative or negati ve sentence, seem s, 
to b e toe (pr false) according as it cor respon d s fails to corr e^ 
STxm d) to a ‘mental proposition’, i.e^o a junction or ^verance of 
ideas as it actuaUy^ exists, or is made, in the spdker’s min^ 
*5rhW7Ttocke says, speaJdng 

m^l ong "down m u words me ^r^ineBPUo F d!sap e 5 Ecnt - of ideas, 
.^i;£!^ki ood is the markjagJognB wordslga^eem gr^. 
disagreem^t <3 ISiSF Thus it appears (if we 

* §5- * Cl, e.g., 1.C , § 3. 

3 Cl above, p* 184. * In iv. 5* § ' 

* Locke includes (it will be remembered) Identity or Diversity, BelaHmf C<h 
existence or Necessary Connexion, and Real Existence, under the vague beading 
of * Agreement or Connexion, and Ibsagreem^nt or R^ugnancy * of ideas one with 
another (cl iv. i, §§ 2-3). He ‘supposes' that ‘all the knowledge we have, or aim 
capable of* is ‘contained , . . within these four sorts of agreement or disagree- 
ment For, he says, ' ah that we know or can aflSpm concerning any of ** our 

is, that it is, or is not, the same with some other [e g. blue is not ydlow ; is a coloiir} ; 
that it does, or does not, always coexist with some other idea in the same snbief t 
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really are to take these and similar statements of Locke literally 
and at their face value) that the truth or falsity of a verbal pro- 
position (truth or falsehood of words) consists in a relation not 
between thought and things, but between sound and thought — or 
rather that, jf ‘tmth of words’ consists in a relation (of is a 
' correspondence ’) at all analogous to that which constitutes ' truth 
of thought’, the proposition (i.e. the affirmative or negative 
sentence) is, in this case, the fact ‘without’, which agrees to (or 
corresponds with), a fact ‘within’, the judging mind.* 

Any such hteral interpretation of Locke’s statements, it is 
abundantly clear, would force us to attribute to him an utterly 
incoherent doctrine of the proposition and of truth. He would be 
maintaining in effect that there are two simdered and heterogeneous 
sorts of propositions, and two different kinds of truth ‘ in the proper 
import of the word’. And, indeed, it 4s easy to show, by pursuing 
the same literal insistence on what he sajre, that the ‘truth of 
thought ’ and ‘truth of words ’, which at the beginning of the chapter 
are distinguished within truth in its ‘proper import’ and 
connected respectively with mental and verbal propositions, are 
identified at the end with ‘Metaphysical’ and ‘Moral’ Truth — ^i.e. 
two ‘other sorts of truth’ which Locke dismisses as not being 
truth ‘taken in the strict sense beforementioned’. For a verbal 
propositionj& true ifit agrees^to the junction or severance of ideas 
IS in the speaker’s mincf ".^d ’what else Js .that but ‘Moral 
^rufE’j whr^ ' ~Lo^e"definfe=* as ‘speaking of things according to 
the persuasionpf pur.p^’ minds, though the proposition we speak 
a^ee not to the reality of things’? And a mental proposition is 
true if it agrees to a junction or severance of facts ‘ ioxeal existence ’ f 
and unlhing el s e — ^is w hat Locke’s somewhat confused 
descrip tion of ‘Met aphysica l Truth’ amounts to.® 

\CoeMstenc& or Necessary Connexion: eg iron is susceptible of maguetical im- 
pressions] , that it has this or that relation to some other idea [e g. two triangles 
upon equal bases between two parallels are equal] ; or that it has a real existence 
without the mind [e g. God is] ' (iv i § 7) 

* Or would Locke have said iiat a verbal proposition is as much 'within' the 
mind as is the 3 unction or severance of ideas it signifies > Sound, we must remember, 
is one of the so-called ' secondary quahties ' — ^i e not as such a quality charactenzing 
the external bodies, but an * idea ’ produced m the mind by pnmary qualities of the 
insensible parts of the 'real' or external body (cf above. Study II, pp. 118-20). 
Moreover, words (as we saw) are not 'sounds', but the 'signs made by sounds'. 
Perhaps, therefore, we ought to say that, if 'truth of words' consists m a 'corre- 
spondence' at all, both relata» both complex structures which 'correspond ' with one 
another, are 'facts within' the judgmg mind. 

* Loc. cit., § II. 5 Cl loc. cit., § II and ii 32, § 2. 
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(b) A philosopher, no doubt, must be held to mean what he says ; 
but what he says must be interpreted liberally as well as literally— 
or rather, the ‘literal interpretation', on which alone we have a 
duty to insist and a right to rely, must take account of all his 
(relevant) sa3nngs and reproduce not their bare letter, but the 
spirit in their letter. Now even in this chapter* there are state- 
ments* which show that the preceding ‘literal interpretation’ 
misses the spirit of the doctrine that Locke is tr3nng (however 
clumsily) to develop ; and if the main outlines of his philosophy 
are borne in mind, somethmg more like a coherent or unitary 
theory of the proposition and of truth will surest itself.^ 

The task which Locke sets himself in the E$say fe to determine 
the nature, limits, and validity of knowledge. Now, it wiE be 
remembered that by ‘ideat^Locke means ‘whatsoever the mind 
perceives in itself, or is the immediate object of perception, thought, 
or understanding ‘ It is evident ', he says,* ‘ that the mind knows 
ns&dhmgs immediately, but only by the intervention of thejd^ 
ff Vas'of th'Sri^ '^'Tt is fisher evident — ^so Locke asstunes and sa3?s 
— ^that ideas are ‘all the materials of our reason and knovdedge’,® 
that ‘our knowledge is only conversant about’ ideas^ and that 
‘we can have knowle<%e no further than we have ideas’.^ Hence, 
in order to achieve his main task, he undertakes, as a necessary 
preliminary, an exhaustive survey of these materials of our know- 
ledge — a complete inventory and classification of our ideas. 

There is no need, for my present purpose, to enter into the 
details of this ‘account of the original, sorts and extent of our 
ideas', to which the second book of the Essay is devoted.® But 
it is necessary to dwell for a little upon the first broad division on 
which Locke's classification is based— the division of Ideas into 
. . ‘simple '.and loaaplftx’; ‘‘ - 

(i) Simjfle id eas (as we saw) are those of sedat ion and of 

* iv. 5. 

* Ct, e g„ § 6, where Locke distinguishes between a ^ truth of words' which is 
* purely verbal and tnfling ' and one which is 'real and instructive . . . the object of 
that real knowledge, which we have spoken of already * ; and the farther develop- 
ment of this distinction in § B* 

3 It would be going too far to say a ‘coherent or unitary theory'. The most 
that can be said is that Locke's conception of the proposition and of truth is not 
so utterly incoherent as his eirposition in iv, 5 makes it appear, 

+ n. 8, § 8: cl above. Study II, p. 115. ® iv, 4, § 3. 

^ ii. 1, § 2 : and cf, ii. 33, § 19, where he heatates whether to sp^k of these 
ambiguous entities as ‘instruments or matenals of our knowledge*. 

7 IV, I, § I. ® iv. 3, § I. 

» Cl, e g , li. 33 * § 19: ih. 9 * § 21. 
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refle ction. They are not *gl^.the _materi a ls o f knowle^e ’, but 
Se * material of a U ouff knowledge*. Ultimately all our knowledge 
te based upon and derived from them — or so, at least, Locke 
thinks and tries to maintain, in spite of admissions to which he is 
driven. In receiving them, we are passive. We cannot refuse to 
have them; we cannot alter them, when they are 'offered* to us; 
we cannot ‘blot them out’, nor ‘make new ones* ourselves. Simple 
ideas of sensaiion are ‘conveyed into our mind by the senses*, 
impressed upon them ‘by outward objects*. And simple ideas of 
reflection are ‘offered’ to our observation so that our mind cannot 
but have them when it ‘reflects* — ^tums back upon, and attends 
to, ‘its own operations about the ideas got by sensation*.^ 

Hence, on Locke's theory, simple ideas are aU of them ‘real*, 
‘adequate’, and (in a somewhat, loose, but fairly intdligiliile sense) 
'true*.* Jft is almost too little to say of them ttat.they are ‘signs* 
of things. The simple ideas of sensation, at aU events, are im- 
pressed upon us by the things; and they either exactly cop3&Ae 
originals they ‘signify’, or indicate in them certain determinatej 
^^wers * which are such as inevitably to produce these ‘ signs * in us. 

(ii) But complex ideas axe..lfiamed.*.,by the rohld. itself out 
of its smptejdea s—^ compa rison, ab stractio% compositiouL; 
i ^ntiinsic^fpow ers* inherent ~iir'the'~imad. wMch it exercise 
instm ctiyei y , with-it mnsdo us effort or cont ro l And under the 
,head complex ideas Locke includes aU oiif general ideas, all 
'ideas of relations, all ideas of substances, and all ideas of modes 
j(whether ‘simple modes’ — e.g. numbers, figures — or ‘mixed 
modes’, e.g. beauty, murder, theft, gratitude. See.).* 

Now knowledge in the strictest sense, of the most perfect grade, 
is demonstrative knowledge — ^the kind of knowledge that is already 
in large measure achieved in the mathematical sciences and, as 
Locke thinks, in principle can be attained also in the fields of 
morality and rehgion.® And ‘ demonstrative knowledge * has to do, 
primarily and chiefly (i.e. not exclusively) with complex ideas ; viz. 
General or abstract ideas — ^in particular, ideas of mixed modes, 
and their relations. All (or practically aU) the propositions of 
which demonstrative knowledge consists — ^the afiSrmations and 
negations of the man of science, whether tacit (‘mental proposi- 

* Cf the passages quoted from ii, ch. i ; above. Study II, pp. 111-12. 

* Cf. li. 30, § 2 ; 31, §§ 2 and 33, §§ 13-16. * Cf., e g., li, ch ii, oh. 12. 

Cf . e.g , li 13, 16, 22. On ‘modes’, see Gibson, LoeAe's Theory of Knomk^e, 

ch. IV. 

s Cf , e.g,, IV. 3, § 18 (and see Gibson, loc cit , pp.^57-60). 
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tions’) or spoken or written {‘verbal propositions’) — ‘join’ and 
‘separate’ complex ideas, or the words which signify them. And 
however much Locke may insist that these complex ideas are 
‘ framed out of simple ideas ’, the ‘ framing’ is the mind’s own work, 
and introduces into the 'materials’ of knowledge an element 
neither copied from, nor produced by, the 'external things’. 
Complex ideas, we must ^ee with Professor Alexander,^ ‘are the 
volimtary creabons of the mind, which manipulates the materials 
derived from sensation and reflection ; or they might be described 
as resoluble into these elements togdher with an active element of 
construction referable to the mind itself’ (my italics). 

The ideas, Aerefore, which constitute the bulk of the materials 
of demonstrative knowledge — ^the ideas of modes and relations — 
sire not signs of things at all. Yet Locke — by a magnificent 
audacity, quite inconsistent (so far as I can judge) with the funda- 
mental principles of his philosophy* — endeavours to vindicate the 
‘•feslity’ of mathema!tical and moral knowledge (i.e. to establish 
that it has a bearing upon the world of fact and actual existence) 
on the ground that the complex ideas with which it is concerned 
(the ideas of which, in such demonstrative knowledge, the mind 
perceives the ' agreements ' and ‘ disagreements ' one with another) 
are ‘archetypes’', i.e. patterns prescribing conditions to which it 
is possible that things may conform, and so in a sense ‘rigns’ of 
things, if things be regarded under a certain hypothesis. Thus, for 
example, he says;^ 

‘Mixed Modes and Rdaiions, having no reality but what they have in 
the minds of men, there is nothing more required ... to make them retd, 
but that they be so framed, that there be a possibility of existing 
conformable to them. Tl5^ ideas, themselves being archetypes, cannot 
difer from their archetypes, and ^ cawmt be cMniericd, uriess anyone 
will jraoHe together in them inconsistent tdeas.’ ' 

Or ^ain:* 

‘Ad our complex ideas, except those of substances,^ being archetypes ofj 
the mind’s own making, not intended to be copies of an3d:hing, nOT\ 
referred to the existence of any .thing, as to their originals, cannot want \ 
any conformity necessary to real knowledge.’ j 

* Locke, p. 36. * Cf. below, p. 200, n. s. ® ii. 30, § 4. ♦ vr. 4, § 5. 

® It is foirtunatdy lumecessary for my present purpc«e to take any anconnt of 
Locke’s view of our ideas of substances, or of his discussion of the question whether 
(or how far) a science of phyrfcal nature is posable (cf ., e.g , iv. 3, §§ 26, 29 r Gibson, 
loc. cit., 160-6). 
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In short, the ideas which constitute the whole, or the bulk, of the 
materials of knowledge in its strictest sense and most perfect 
form, are ‘their own guarantee of reality’.* The geometer and 
the moral philosopher, provided the ideas they frame, for example, 
of a triangle and of murder are not self-contradictory, can be 
certain (Locke holds) that these ideas are ‘real’, i.e. that there 
is a ‘possibility of existing conformable to them ’. And they can be 
assured that their mathematical and moral propositions hold, not 
only of ‘ ideas in their own minds ’, but also of ‘ real things existing’. 
For if it is true of a triangle as the geometer considers it — ^i.e. true 
of the ‘idea’ of triangle as he frames it, and as it exists ‘in his 
own mind ’■ — ^that ‘ its three angles are equal to two right ones ’, the 
same property will belong also to a triangle ‘wherever it really 
exists ’, when it has a ‘ real existence in matter ’. And if it is true of 
‘murder’ as the morcd philosopher considers it — viz. true of it ‘in 
speculation, i.e. in idea’ — ^that it ‘deserves death’, ‘it will also be 
true in reality of any action that exists conformable to that idea 
of murder’; ie. if, or when, or wherever, a murder is actually 
perpetrated, the murderer will in fact deserve to die.* 

(c) We were to reconsider Locke’s chapter* on ‘ the general nature 
of Truth’ in the light of his conception of ‘Demonstrative Know- 
ledge’ — of the ‘Archetypal Ideas’, which are its materials, and of 
its hypothetical ‘reahty’, i.e. its applicability to possibly actual 
examples of those Ideas. 

^ Alexander, loc. cit , p 38, 

* Cf. IV. 4, §§ 6, 8 , Gibson, loc cit , pp. 131-2 I spoke just now (above, p 199) 
of the ‘magnificent audacity’ of Locke’s attempt to vindicate the ‘reality* of 
demonstrative knowledge ; but the student who recalls the leadmg pnnciples of 
Locke's philosophy will be tempted to use a harsher phrase, and to insist rather 
upon its * reckless vnconsistenoy\ For how— on Locke's general theory — can 
anythmg ‘real* or ‘existent*" conform to an archetypal idea^ 'AU things that 
exist *, Locke tells us (m, 3, § i), are ‘ particulars * , and ‘ when . we quit particulars, 
the generals that rest are only creatures of our own making . (ib. §11). How, 
then, can anythmg that ex%sts ‘conform to*, ‘agree with*, the abstract ideas 
which the mathematician and moral philosopher consider— of which they perceive 
and affirm certain umversal and necessary relations? If nothmg umversal or 
general can be ‘real’, how can the triangle, which the mathematician considers, 
ever or anywhere ‘really exist’ — ever have a ‘real existence in matter' > And, 
agam, the ‘murder which deserves death*, the ‘death* it deserves, and the 
absolute ‘ ought' (the synthetic necessity which binds each to the other), belong to 
the realm of abstract general ideas and equally abstract relations — ^are ‘creatures* 
of the mind’s ‘own making’ In Locke’s ‘real’ world — ^the world of particulars 
which alone exist — ^no action can be * conformable* to the archetj^al idea of 
murder. No action ts, or can even embody , murder pure and simple — murder as 
such and umversal — ^the murder which the moral philosopher considers, and 
perceives to deserve death. ^ iv, ch. 5. 
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seems possible to read into Locke’s statements, or to extract 
out of them, a fairly coherent theory' of the proposition and of truth, 
as follows: 

He begins (as we said) by distinguishing two sorts of proposition 
('gientM^jmd ‘xerb^’), and seems to ascribe to each a different 
kind of truth — a^‘ truth of thought', and a ‘truth of words But 
the distinction which he is endeavouring to express is not a distinc- 
tion of ‘sorts’ or ‘kinds’, but of ‘aspects’ or ‘moments’. 

A proposition in its full and proper form is both mental and ^ 
verbal— it is a sjmthesis of thoughts expressed in words, of it is 
an affirmative or negative sentence ‘marking down’ a nexus oT 
ideas. 

If one asks how Locke came to speak of the thought expressed and 
the expression of it zs two sorts of propositions, if he really meant 
only to distinguish two aspects of the full proposition, the answer 
is to be found in his theory of language and its relation to thought. 
For Locke’s theory of language* is substantially the same as the 
theory set out by Aristotle in the De Interpr^atione. Words, Locke 
says, are articulate sounds made ‘^Mtrar^’, or^by a volunta^ 
gnp osition’, to be ‘signs of internal conceptions'. Primarily, 
words ‘s taiid for nothing but the ideas in the mind of him that 
uses them ’ ; and their proper use is (a) * to record our own t hought s 
for the help of our own memor ies’ and (6) to communicate our oto 
tho ughts to others.^* Men, however, do in fact often (c) ‘sujqw^ 
th^ words to be marks of the ideas in the minds ai» of othw 
men’, jmd (i) ‘suppose their words to stand also for the re^^ 
of things’ — ^and,"!!! doing so, Locke holds, men misuse language, 
and generate error, confusion, and dispute.* 

Locke thus conceives language to he relate to phot^d as s^ to 
stifled’. Le. ■mfh him,' as'iMth Aristotle, language is separated 
from, (related to , not one wiifi) t he thoug ht i t expr^se s. Hence 
it is natural anHmevitable for him to spea£ of two sorts of propor- 
tions: ( a) verba l propositions, i.e. junctions or severances of words 
/or thought, *But'nOt‘therpseIves aEve with thought; and 
‘mental propositions’, nel junctions and severances of thoughfe 
hare of expression — ^not expressed in words at alfj,not even in there 
silently articulated words which, as Locke recognizes, men tend 
to use ‘in their thinking s and reasonings with themselves’, for 



’ iv. 5. §§ 2. 3 - 

3 Cf. iii. 1, §§ I and 2; 2 , §§ i and 2; 9 , §§ 1-3. 
■* Cf. iii. 2, §§ 2^. 


Essay, in. 
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these silent words (he thinks) axe employed as substitutes for (not as 
expressions of) ‘ideas'.* 

The most conspicuous examples of propositions in the full and 
proper sense of the term — ^i.e. of mental affirmations and negations 
adequately expressed in spoken or written sentences, and so 
‘recorded for the help of the thinker’s own memory and com- 
municable to others’* — are the propositions of demonstrative 
knowledge, i,e. those in which mathematical science, theology, 
and moral philosophy are embodied and set forth. Of every such 
proposition, it must be said on the one hand that it is ‘verbal’, and 
that its truth is a ‘truth of words’. It is a spoken or written 
affirmation or negation, in which the thinker records (‘marks 
down in language ’) an agreement or disagreement of his own ideas, 
as he ‘percdves’ it and ‘as it is’.* But, on the other hand, it must 
also be said of it that it is ‘mental’, and that its truth is a ‘truth 
of thought ’. It presupposes, that is, and adequately expresses, a 
‘ mental proposition ’ — ^viz. the joining or severance of ideas, whi(ffi 
is the mathematician’s or the philosopher’s ‘behef. And to this 
mental proposition there belongs a ‘truth of thought-’; for, in 
it, archet 3 q)al ideas are joined or separated according to their 
intrinsic agreements or disagreements. The mental proposition, 
therefore, is true, possesses truth of thought, or is, so to speak, a 
piece of ‘real’ knowledge For the ideas it joins or severs are 
archet 3 q)es , and therefore their intrinsic agreements or disagree- 
ments hold good hypothetically or m fosse of the world of actual 
fact, the world of particular things or existents. In that world, 
there may occur particulars ‘conformable’ to the ideas — ^and if, 
or when, or so far as, this possibility is realized, an actual junction 
or severance will correspond to the ideal agreement or disagree- 
ment which is the mental proposition; i.e. it wiU be an actual 
‘ truth of thought ’, a complex or compound of thoughts corre^ond- 
ing to a complex or compound of facts. 

If this interpretation is substantially correct, Locke’s view of 
the ‘Proposition’ and of ‘Truth’ (paradoxical and indefensible 
though it is) may fairly be said to ‘ conform in principle’ to the 
‘subjective position’, ‘g ^th — ^so Locke seems to mean- rconsists. 
primarily and essentially , in a conformity or coixesgondence 
betwee n ideal amfl^ fajunction or severance of ideasor 

thaughts), whetherJsilent’, or mark^ doroin aspokenarTOtt^ 
sentence, axiAM^ ye(^pmSexy^ i e. a, ju nction or severagpe 

‘ Cf. XV. 5, §§ 3-4. * iii. 9, § I. * Cf. iv. 5, § 9. 
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of facts^ of ele ments actu^y (or possibly) exiting and relat^ 
^ the extra-mental_worId^The jurfction or severance of ideas, so 
far as it is the momentary and personal experience of the individual 
thinker, a ‘belief’ he silently forms within his soul, is (no more 
than) a ‘mental’ proposition, possessmg a truth which is only a 
‘truth of thought’. But when the thinker puts his belief into 
words — ^into a spoken or written affirmative or negative sentence — 
he is making a proposition in the fullest and most proper sense: 
a ‘verbal proposition’ including, embodying, and adequately 
expressing the jimction or severance of his ideas. And to such 
a proposition there belongs a ‘truth of thought' permanently 
recorded for the thinker’s own memory and made communicable 
to others. There belongs to it (what Locke calls) a ‘ truth of words ’ 
which is ‘something more’ than ‘mental truth’ ; a truth of words 
not 'purely verbal and trifling’, but ‘retd and instructive'.* 

3 . In trying to show that ‘ the subjective position underlie more 
■ihfin one well-known* theory of the judgement, and of the truth and 
falsity which belong to it’,* I have been drawn into a historical 
digression, from which I must now return to pick up the main 
thread of my argument. I proposed to characterize and examine 
three typical positions, one or the other of which (as I thought) is 
taken for granted in the most commonly accepted theori^ of 
truth and falsity — constituting, so to speak, the theme they 
elaborate and embroider with varying degrees of consistency and 
success.® 

According to the first of these tjqiical positions — ^to restate its 
essential features— that which alo ne fetjaa OEMseisLfl 4 hdgei 8 sat, 
and a jud gement in strig^and nhirna'te analysis jb a 'f§u:t of mind’, 
( ft is a ‘facLolmind’jJ^cause it is made by an inffividu^ fhinte 
^ in his thought, and by his thinEigjn3_OTit^ his IMgas.’ is^^- 
>' tions7 for eimmple, memari^j concep tions). In short, it k an jd^ 
'^bduct, cqnsistnig of ideaielemente id^y re lated, i.e . jSQmbinei 
; by^ ideal activity. The id ead d^gHfe.(th<a 3 gbJ ideas of and 
•in’.~ah mdividiialJhinlgr^^ rejtr&etd (‘copy’, ‘symbol’, 
‘ stan d for’, ‘refer to’) elements of fact, real elements — etesaents 
' ‘ without ’.'?^, independent of,_mHt 4 ., or at i^t ind epaid e nt o f 
‘ individual thinker’s mind. And the ‘ideal product’, 

‘ made ' by the ideal activity of an individual thinker, may — 
made, and taken as a whole— ‘correspond’ to a real compound, a 
complex fact ; i.e, one that is ‘without’ (independent of) ^ mind, 

» Cf iv. 5, §§ 6 and 8. * Above, p. 184. * Cf. above, p. 180. 
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at aE events, if not ‘extra-mental’ altogether, i.e. independent of 
all minds and their ideal activities. If, or when, there is such a 
/ ‘ correspondence ’, there is truth ; i.e. the ideal product (the ‘ judge- 
' ment’ or ‘complex fact of mind’) is true. Failing such a ‘corre- 
spondence’, there is falsity; the ‘judgement’, the ideal product, 
is false. ^ 

Such, then, is the position which has now to be examined, i.e. 
tested by a closer scrutiny of its essential features. Are they, 
severally, assumptions which a sane interpretation of our cognizant 
experience forces us to make — ^to recognize as formulating indis- 
pensable conditions, subject to which alone an intelligent and 
intelligible account of that experience can be given ? Or are they, 
on the contrary, mere suppositions — assumptions arbitrary, un- 
warranted, and perhaps long ago discredited by philosophical 
cnticism ? And, again, are they consistent one with another, so that 
the position as a whole forms a coherent h3rpothesis ? Or, on the 
contrary, do they, when taken strictly and precisely, collide witb 
one another, so that instead of a single position, a single coherent 
hypothesis, there is but a medley of mutually incompatible 
suppositions ? 

(i) First essmUal feature of the subjective -position'. ‘ A judge ment, 
in strict and ultimate analysis, is a fact of nun^.’ At firsFagET 
Ithls is a plain' statement' of somethmg which "^ery treatment of 
the subject must recognize — a truism. If it is an assumption, it is 
one that is inevitable and unquestionable. Indeed, it was made, 
and emphasized, at the beginning of these Studies. For (it was 
there insisted) a judgement, in its essential nature (i.e. as a phase, 
or ‘proper part’, of knowledge-or-truth) is a ‘logical fact’; and 
a ‘logical fact’, like a ‘moral fact’ (like, for example, a right or a 
duty) is, in a very obvious sense, a ‘fact of mind’. As a ‘logical 
fact’, a judgement ‘exists, or has its being and is actual, in the 
medium or “ element ” of the mutual rmderstanding of self-conscious 
minds’. Its reality is ‘ideal’ or ‘spintual’. It is made and sustained 
by thinking; by intellectual activities which pass through one or 
more of the (so-called individual) human minds; activities, in 
which these individual minds co-operate, and which so (in a sense) 
they have made their own. 

But that is not the sense in which, according to the subjective , 
position, a judgement is a ‘fact of mind’. For the further details 
of the characterization compel us to put a special interpretation 
* Cl Study I, pp. * 
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upon a ‘mind’ and 'its facts’, and so convert the seeming truism 
into a most questionable assumption. For the judgement, we are 
asked to assume, is a ‘fa ct of m ind, becau^ . . made by an indi- 
vidual thin^r mJnfWou^M, and by his thinkin^~ahd out qffJm 
_The mind, therefore, of whidi the judgement is a fact, is 
'one of a multitude of self-dosed and mutually exclusive thinking 
beings. It is, for example, my mind or yours; tied down to, 
located in, enduring with, my organism or yours. And its facts are 
whatever occurs ‘within’ the self-dosed — ^the private and exdu- 
sive — conscious stream, the psychical flow, which is its being. To 
be a ‘fact of m ind*, in short, is to be a constituent phase of a 
psyclncal flowjlql^jL ' psyc hical ’“(as c^htrasted with a ‘physiST^ 

west.. 

It seems, then, to be characteristic of the subjective position to 
assume that a judgement in strict and ultimate analysis— 4 judge- 
ment regarded in its proper nature as that which alone is true or 
false — ^is a ‘psychical fact ’ in the sense explained ; viz a phase or 
section of the temporal flow which is the private being, the inner 
mental history, of a ‘sel^'And such an assumption, for a modem 
' student of the subject, is' "plainly untenable and even ndiculous. 
To make it would be to revive gratuitously a blunder that could 
have seemed plausible only in the infancy of logical theory — a. 
blunder which (so far as the study of logic in England is concerned) 
was exposed and ‘beaconed’ nearly fifty years ago b v F. H. 
Bradley in the first chapter of his Principles of Logics He there 
diarply distinguishes: (a) the particnJar psychical imag^j^or other 
states and changes in (anJS^ the individual thinker’s mind, which 
may (perhaps must) accompany histhinkmg — ^modifications of his 
conscious being, through which he passes in thinking, and (5 )_the 
(iiyi pei^nal. o bjective. univCTsal) megrung wjiich, pnedsdy gjM 
brings and holds before' his riiirid. xfie termTSea’, he 
~T»mt§^ut ffiav~be~u^d~hr~eitECT or both of ^hese very difier^t 
senses — as p^chical event or i mage, an d as me5n ingr 4.e . that 
"Wtuch is meant. If usecL ifi t^ie first sense - — and that was the pre- 
vailing use of' the term in England at the time Bradley was 
writing — ^then what it denotes is of no direct interest m a logical 
study of judgement. For ‘ ideas ’ in the sense of ‘ psychical facts ’ — 
events of the individual's mental histo^, phas e s and < Aangg of, 
his'revchic^Bow— form no part of.lL niL 3 ffljt.£Qler into^obn^ 
'sHfele, a ju^emenf, i.e. a signfficant as^rti^ that isj^e or fal^ 
li'is di^lfusSl in second sense, that the tefE0ndea’"{=^l3eal 
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content’) denotes wliat is directly and properly relevant in a 
logical consideration of the judgement. 

‘We shall always go wrong’ (to quote a well-known paragraph)* * ‘unless 
we remember that the relations within the content of any meanmg, 
however complex, are still not relations between mental existences. 
There is a wolf and a lamb. Does the wolf eat the lamb ^ The wolf eats 
the lamb. We have a relation here suggested or asserted between wolf 
and lamb, but that relation is (if I may use the word) not a factual 
connection between events in my head. What is meant is no psychical 
conjunction of images ’ 


I am not forgetting that the whole treatment of ‘ideas’ (of the 
‘ideal’ element in judgement and inference) in the first edition of 
Bradley’s Logic has been ferociously assailed by Cook Wilson,^ and 
is in fact open to serious criticism. In particular, the brilliant first 
chapter, to which I have been referring, is marred by many obvious 
faults — ^both m the matter of its teaching and in the manner of its 
exposition. Bradley himself drew attention® to, and endeavoured 
to correct, the chief of these faults — ^viz. the erroneous view of 


‘idea’ (as an independent form or level of cognizance) which the 
chapter takes for granted, and various misleading and ‘more or 
less objectionable’ expressions, which it contains. But, in spite of 
all its faults, Bradley’s treatment of ‘ideas’ in the Logic (and 
specially in chapter i) has at least this merit — ^viz. that nobody, 
who has studied it, is ever likely thereafter to confuse judgements 
or inferences with 'psychical facts’, or to suppose (if I may borrow 
and adapt a sentence from Bosanquet’s Logic)* that^^y Jroeye 
mental occurrences as such*, any ‘series or combi nation of parti- 

im^es’ possibilitv be a iu3gm eQt*.®~'i 


lif'l v.*“' 


* Vd. i, p. 12. 

^ StcUemmt and Inference, voL i, pp 279-94. 

^ Cf, Essays, pubKshed in 1914, p 29 ; second edition of Logtc, published in igzz. 
Additional Notes to ch. i, pp. 38-40. Essays, p 29, n, i, is reprinted from a paper 
first pubhshed in M%nd in Oct 1906 [not Apnl 1908 as Bradley erroneously states] 

^ Second edition, vol i, p. 70. 

5 Cook Wilson's criticism was written before the pubhcation of the second 
edition of the Pr%nc%ple$ of Logic, but after the pubhcation of Appearance and 
Reality and of many of the articles which were reprmted, with modifications, in 
1914 under the title of Essays on Truth and Reality In both these worts there 
axe passages (cf , to mention only one, the explanation of 'ideal' and 'identity' 
in Appearance and Reality, pp 146 flE ) which make it abundantly clear that to 
criticize the first chapter of the Principles of Logic au pied de la lettre, and in entire 
disregard of its author's oiher works, is to do Bradley profound injustice Certainly, 
Cook Wilson's cnticism is of value ; but in much of it he was forcmg an open door, 
and m some of it he was tilting agamst windmills. Its value would have been 


sm^ 
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‘But, after all, ’ it will perliaps be objected, ' the assumption that 
“ every judgement is a psychical fact ” is forced upon us the moment 
we reflect upon our experience. There is nothing impossible or 
ridiculous about it. On the contrary, it is made by every competent 
logician and psychologist. And if Bradley is to be quoted as an 
authority against it, there are other passages, both in his Logic and 
elsewhere in his writings, in which he seems to defend, and even to 
insist upon it. Thus (to give a few examples) : “Ideas and Tudfi;e -\ 
ments”, he writes,* “when I reflect, are known and recognized by \ 
me as things which exist in my head. . . . Judgements all exist I 
psychically as events in me. ” And again,® “ In order to be, truth 1 
itself must happen and occur, and must exist as what we call a ' 
mental event ” ; or? “ A truth is no truth at all unless it happens in^ 
a soul, and is thus an event which appears in time”. ’ 

Behind this objection — one is inclined at first to reply — there is 
nothing but a very simple misunderstandmg. It is one thing to 
assert that every judgement — considered on one side or aspect of 
itself, regarded from a certain point of view — ^is a psychichl fact ; 
occurs and happens as a mental event ; exists ‘ in somebody’s mind ’ 
(or, even, 'in somebody's head ') . This is the doctrine which Bradley 
maintains, and on which at times he emphatically insists.'*^ It is 
quite another thing to maintain, with those who adopt the sub- 
jective" position, that a judgement qua true or false — -a judgement 
in its proper nature as a form or phase of 1biowledge--is a 'psychi- 
cal fact’. It is thk {Eat li a plainly untenable assumption — ^an 
elementary, long-discredited blunder. 

But this reply is not entirely satisfactory. ‘For’ (the objector 
will presumably retort) ’is there in fact so ^arp a line between the 
assumption that " every judgement, qua true or false, is a psychical 
fact”, and the doctrine, to which Bradley is committed by the 
statements, for example, that “ Truth necessarily implies an aspect 
of psychica l existence”, or that ah “aspect of mental event” is 


giteatiiy enhanced, had he been less eags- to show the 'futility' of all 'attempts 
toexplain or define '* jndgement"intermsofanythingbntitself ’ (I c., p 279) and to 
<50Bvict BracUey^s e3tiiositicwof verbal confasion, ajjd more anxious to penetrate 
to tbe substance of bis te^^bing As it is, tbe critic, from want of suf&ctot 
sympathy with the winter he is cnticizmg, haeret vn cort%cei the cnticism is 
elective, is unanswerable, so far as it goes — ^but it does not go below the surface. 
* p. 631. I ® Ib., p 612 ^ Mind, n s no. 33 . P 3 ^ 

^ Cf , p. 6x2 (immediately before the sentence quoted in the 'Objec- 

tion^); 'Truth . . . necessarfy implies an aspect of psychical existence*; and (ib., 
p. 617) 'Every logical process ... is, viewed j&:om the other side, a psychical 
happ^iing, and this aspect of mental event is throughout involved inseparably'. 
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‘'4«?JoZ»ed!®»se/ifly«6iy”ineverylogicalprocess? Yet is it really to be 
supposed that so careful a thinker as Bradley has made a “plainly 
untenable assumption ” — has committed precisdy that elementary 
blunder which he himself elsewhere mercilessly exposes ? ’ 

I must not be drawn aside from the examination of the subjec- 
tive position into another historical digression — ^into a full ejqposi- 
tion and criticism of Bradley’s views. But — ^at the risk of betraying 
my own misunderstanding — will try to explain briefly why it 
seems to me impossible to defend the side of Bradley’s teaching 
which is here in question. 

For in what precise sense can it be maintained that 'truth 
necessarily raphes ah aspect’of psychical esdstence’ ; that 'a truth 
is no truth at ait uhle^ it happens in a souf~, that a judgement, an 
inference, a logical process, nm^ (or even, ca«) be viewed as events 
that ‘exist psychically in me’} Prima fade, at all events, taken 
hterally and at their face value, such statements treat the concep- 
tions of a ‘ Soul and its states ’ and of a ‘ Finite Self ’ with far more 
respect than they deserve — or than is compatible with the estimate 
Bradley himself forms of them, when speaking as a metaphysician. 
The Soul and the Self — ^the supposed individ ual and exclusive 
owners of expdiences wtuch are their ^ states’ existing or h atypen- 
mg psvcJbacaliv with in t heir several selves — ^these, according to ihe 
metapJtiysical theory ne sets out isi Appearance and Reality^ and 
Essays,^ are fragmentary, mutilated, confused, and inconsistent 
‘ Ari pRarancfts’ nf the ‘Absolute’ . They are not immediately given 
and immediately apprehended facts — ^not so many self-presenting 
and self-guaranteeing elements of the real. They are ‘creatures of 
an intellectual construction ’,3 conceptions or theories rather than 
‘ facts ’ — and, moreover, conceptions that are rough and ready, con- 
fused and inconsistent. They are conceptions which for certain 
purposes it is natural, convenient, even necessary, to form — e.g. 
for our practical conduct in everyday life, and for the furtherance 
of the kind of explanation which is amed at, and achieved, in what 
are called the ‘special sciences’. But they are conceptions which, 
however legitimate and serviceable for such limited purposes, are 
compromises, patchworks, makeshifts, which cannot be thougM 
Old They are not ‘ intelligible ’ without qualification or pompletdy ; 
they could not be defended against philosophical (metaphysical) 
criticism — ^i.e. a criticism that is pudied thoroughly, systematically, 

* Cf. pp. 464-6, 468-9. * Pp. 409 ff. 

^ Cf Appearance and RealUy, pp. 9, 468. 
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and without concessions, into aH ‘ sides ’ and ‘ comers ’ of that w’hich 
is being tested.* Thus, for example, Bradley says of the ‘Soul’:® 

* If you confine your attention to the soul as a soul, then every possible 
experience is no more than that which happens m and to this soul. You 
have to do with psychical eventswhich qualify the soul, and in the end 
these events, so far as you are true to your idea, are merely states of the 
soul. Such a conception is for certain purposes legitunate and necessary, 
and to condemn it, while used within proper limits, is to my mind 
mistaken. But, outside these limits, what we call the soul is, I agree, 
indefensible. It is vitiated by inconsistencies and by hopeless contra- 
dictions. . . .’ 

The assumption, then, which seems both essential to the sub- 
i ective position and ' plainly untenable ’, is utterly alien to Bradley’s 
philosophical theory. The souls and finite selves — ^the embodied 
minds, the individual thinkers — which those who adopt the sub- 
jective position accept tels quels and at their face value ; which are 
forjhem absolutely (i.e. without qualification and beyond dispute) 
self-contained and mutually exclusive subjects of knowledge, each 
the owner of his own ideas and the originator of judgements; — 
these are, on Bradley’s theory, so many imperfect manifestations, 
so many appearances, of reality. Their ‘self-dependence’ is 
relative, a matter of degree ; and their mutual exclusiveness is, in 
the mam, illusory.® Nor is there in his philosophy (in his meta- 
physical speculations) any support for the assumption that there 
exist a multitude of mutually exclusive and self-dependent 
acquisitive powers of thought or intelligence,'* each implanted and 
enclosed in an embodied mind — a mind that is mine-not-yours or 
yours-not-mine. In the leading passages of Appearance and 
Reality, of the Risays, and even of the Principles of Logic (most 

* Cf. the definitioa of metaphysics (Essays, p. 444) : ‘By metaphysics I do not 
mean the doctrine of any one school, but I include under that term ^ speculation 
which is at once resolved to keep its hold upon all sides of fact, and upon the other 
hand to push, so far as it can, every question to the end/ 

» Essays, p. 415* 

® 'In the main*: for 'there really is within the Absolute a diversity of finite 
centres * [Essays, p 412) , and so far, presumably, we must not speak of the mutual 
exclusiveness of souls and selves as oMogether illusory. But this side of Bradley's 
teaching is very difficult, and I suspect not entirely consistent, 

* By 'thought* or 'inteihgence* I mean the ms tnfintta cogttandt, or whatever 
one ought to the power of Synthetic-Analysis or Analytic-Synthesis (cf. 
Study I, pp. 37-8) which, rooted in the nature of thmgs, is the real origin and 
source of what we call ' our ' thinking, ‘ our* intellectual activity, ‘ our* judgements 
and inferences (cl Study I, p. 24 [also pp. 17 ffi, 23-4]; and Study H, pp. 89-90, 
99-100 [also pp. 70-1, 123]). 

4746 
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dearly and emphatically, perhaps, in the Notes and Terminal 
Essays which were added in the second edition), the subordinate 
nature of the part played by the ‘finite subject' — hy the so-called 
‘individual’ thinker — ^is amply recognized and enforced. My 
‘making* of a judgement is my co-operation with a discursiv e 
movement, with a self-development, that ‘makes* a nd ‘fulfils 
Itself* in me and in others. My thinking, my intellectual activity , 
is the aiinptinn anfl thft ^ndnrsftTnftnt par tial' limited, and im- 
perfect, of a phase or stretch in that fun d amental dialectic, or 
’^citnus.y ii-hyh is ‘Rpali+y * nr ‘the Absolu te* se eki ng and finding 
itself in the form of truth — expressing and fulfilling itself ‘ ideally *. 
in the medimn of ‘ideas*, or through the c o-opera tio n of what is 

How, then, is it possible to reconcile with the general trend 
of Bradley’s metaphysical speculations the statements that ‘an 
aspect of mental event* is ‘inseparably involved’ in every logical 
process; that ‘judgements all exist psychically as events in ■gne’-, 
that ‘a truth is no truth at all unless it happens in a soul’ ? Inter- 
pret such statements with every conceivable caution; they still 
leave standing, and presuppose, the popular notions of a ‘Soul* 
and a 'Finite Self* — ^they still commit anyone who makes and 
defends them to the assumption that a knower is in fad and 
really a subject of experiences which are ‘no more than that which 
happens in and to ' a Soul, is in fad and really one out of a plurality 
of self-closed, mutually excluding, minds. Or plant yourself 
firmly within the outlines of Bradley’s own metaphysical position, 
and try, on that basis, to find for these statements an intelligible 
and defensible meaning. If you hold firmly to Bradley’s conceptio n 

* Cl (to quote a few passages only in support) Appearanc& and Reality^, 
p 523 (Bradley is there insisting that 'my part in iiie affair* is not irrelevant)* 
*To be made and to be found is * , . essential to the development and being of the 
thing, and truth in its processes and results belongs to the essence of reahty/ 

, p 550 • * . . The process of the Many, and the total being of the Many them- 
selves, are mere aspects of the one Reahty which moves and Imows itself withm 
them, and apart from which all thmgs and their changes and every hnower and 
every known is absolutely nothmg.*„^ssays, p 121 : 'Truth is a mode of the self-^ 
realisation of myself and of the Universe in one . . . The Universe is nowhere apart 
from th^'eesbf the individuals, and, whether as truth or otherwise, the Universe 
realises itself not at all except through their differences On the other side the 
individuals, if they are to realise themselves personally, must specialise this 
common life, of which truth is one aspech . . .* Ib., p 218: 'My real personal self 
which orders my world, is in truth inseparably one with the Universe. Behind me 
the absolute reality works through and in unison with myself, and the world 
which confronts me is at bottom one thing in substance and in power with this 
reahty/ 
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of metaphysics, and of thp nf reality and truth that 

met apHysi^ speculation demands, the Sotil vsdth its ^tes, and 
the !^inite Self with its uniquely private experience are no more 
than contused and inconsistent Appearanc^ of Reality; ways in 
which the Real imperfectly shows itselt to us so long aslve move , 
hot on the philosophical level ot experience, but on the lower or 
uncritical levels of scientific explanation or popular theory or the 
loose thinkiu^ that is sufficient to serve the practical purpos^ 
of life, l^e Soul, in short, and the Finite Self, have no being, or 
~ realit:^ortrum, except under qualifications which are meaningless 
in metaphysics : qualifications which must be set aside as irrelevant 
if we are even to enter upon a metaphysical investigation at all. 
Yet when Bradley says that " truth necessarily implies an aspect o f 
psychical existence*, that ‘a truth is no truth at all Unless it 
happens in a said’, and that 'judgements all exist psychically as 
wents in is he not putting before us assertions which — ^uiTui 

opmjon — ^we are forced to make, not only provisionally (not only 
as psychologists, for example, and not only for this or that limited 
purpose) but even when, examining the nature of truth and know- 
ledge as philosophers or metaphysicians, we are resolved to push, 
so far as we can, our speculation to the end and, in doing so, to keep 
our hold upon all sides of the problem ? 

To the foregoing criticism. Bradley himself would presumably 
have replied: 'But, on «tv theory. Tu(teement and Inference and 
ftvpTi Truth (everything, in diort. that can fall within the provinc e 
of Logicl are themselves no more than Appearances. Not only 
Psychology, but Logic too is, on my view, a “ ^cial science ”. The 
Logician, as well as the Psydiologist. is bound, and is rightly con- 
tent, to move on a lower level than the Philosopher or Metaphysi- 
cian. The Logician, like the Psychologist, works with assumptions 
whidi are in part fictitious, and has neither the power nor the drive 1 
tiTreaSS. more than provisional results.’ 

It would take us too far afield from the main Ene of our investi- 
gation to examine Bradley’s attempt to delimit psychology from 
logic, to conceive both of them as ‘special sciences’, and to mark 
them off from philosophy or metaphyacs. But admitting for the 
'sake of argument* that logic is a ' qjedal science’, working within 

* 'For the satke of argument* ofdyi for Bradley's theory of the relation of 
l^ychology to iogio^ and of both to metaphysics, is the strangest and least defen-’ 
^ble part of his teaching. Cf . also Mure, ' The Marriage of Umversals ' (/ ourtut 
PhtlasQpktcai Studies, July and Oct. 1928). 
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a hypothesK that cannot perhaps be altogether defended, i.e. that 
is perhaps metaphysically tmtenable ; admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the logician is bound, and should be content, to 
make unjustified and perhaps unjustifiable assumptions, and to 
derive from them provisional and in part, perhaps, erroneous con- 
clusions — stiU, on Bradley's own showing, the logician’s conception 
of the judging subject (of the subject of knowledge) is neither that 
of a Soul, in which experiences occur as 'states’, nor that of a Self 
uniquely private and excluding all other Selves. These popular 
notions form no part of the logician’s hypothesis — or these largely 
fictitious entities are not amongst the denizens of the domain, to 
which logic, as a ‘special science’, is confined. To say, therefore, 
that a judgement ‘exists psychically as an event in me’ is false, 
in any logical context ; for within the logician’s world — ^and it is 
only there, &x hypothesi, that there is such a thing as a ‘ judgement ’ 
at ^ — ^there are no Selves of this kind : no Self, which is an I-not- 
you,_ or which contains cognizant expenences as psychical eyents 
wit hin 1^11 Nor can a truth — even it. when considered as 
Deiongmgto the ‘special domain’ of logic, it is no more than an 
appearance, an imperfect manifestation of the real — ‘happen in a 
Soul’. For in logic at all events (whatever may be the case in that 
other ‘special science’ which is psychology) the conception of a 
‘Soul and its states’ is useless, and therefore illegitimate. 

(li) My argument so far has been this : it is absurd to assume that 
‘a judgement, in strict and ultimate analysis, is a fact of mind’, if 
by a ‘fact of mind’ is meant a ‘psychical fact’, i.e a phase in the 
mental history of this or that temporal (phenomenal) self. \ Yet 
precisely this absurd assumption is an essential feature of the 
‘subjective’ position. 

But those who are inclined to adopt the subjective position will 
protest against this argument, and put up a defence along the 
following fines. Within a philosophical position (they will say), it 
is possible to distinguish a detail — s. plurality of features. But the 
features thus distinguished, it must be remembered, are ‘charac- 
teristic’, are ‘essential’, only as features iuseparable from one 
another and adjectival to the whole ; they must, that is, be steadily 
viewed in their context, they must be interpreted and imder- 
stood subject to such qualifications as the total position imposes 
upon each and all of them. It is easy enough to reduce any philo- 
sophical position to a medley of 'plainly untenable’ h37potheses, 
by isolating each of its characteristic features in turn, and examin- 
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ing it apart from the rest. For when that which is isolated is one 
amongst^many features, all inseparable from one another and all 
adjectival to a whole, to isolate is at the least to over-emphasize, 
and so to distort. Now this (they will contend) is exactly what 
has happened in the present instance. For the ‘ subjective position ’ 
as a whole amounts to this. judgement (Le. that which alone, in 
ultimate analysis, is true or false) is an ideal product (a complex of 
ideal elements ideally related), and so an idealiact, or a fact of mini. 
It is other than, and therefore capable of corresponding (or being 
discordant) with, facts or complexes not thus qualified— for example, 
facts of nature or physical (not of mind or mental) ; or complexes not 
ideal, but real, composed of real elements really (or ‘factually’) re- 
lated. ‘Itistrue’,they willperhapsadmit, ‘that these ideal elements, 
if the question of their origin is to be pressed, must be regarded 
(on our view) as somebody’s ideas — ^i.e. as sensations, memories, 
thoughts, which arise,, occur, exist, in an individual mind. It is 
true> further, that, since in the judgement they are ideally related, 
they must have been combined (or so at least it seems to us) by the 
psychical activity of some individual thinker. It is true, therefore, 
finally, that, if we are pressed, we do most certainly maintain that 
the ideal-product, which is a judgement, has been brought into being 
by the psychical activity of a temporal self — by an activity whidi 
he exercises, and can only exercise, upon psychical materials, i.e. 
upon events or phases “within”, and constituting, his psychical 
fkm. But it is not essential to our position (to our view of truth and 
falsity, and of that which is true or false) to insist upon any special 
theory of the genesis and origin of the ideal product which is a 
judgement. We are prepared, for the sake of argument, to dispense 
with our assumption of a self-dosed mind, possessing a psychical 
function of analysis and synthesis, and exercising it upon the 
psychical states and changes of itself. We fail to see idiat alterna- 
tive view of the m aking of a judgement has better warrant in the 
facts of our cognizant experience; and, in particular, we do not 
admit that the hypothesis of a vis infinita intelligendi (a power of 
Synthetic-Analysis) rooted in the nature of things, and operating 
in and thror^h the finite minds, is more tenable or less absurd. 
But the assumption, that has been condemned as untenable and 
absurd, is not essential to our position, rtte essential features are| 
ihs&iJ^rst , the conception of that wmch is true or false as aai 
Ideal RrodudTTer a complex ot ideal elements ideatly rdaW;? 
secondly, the assumption tnat these laeai elements are severally* 
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representa tive of real elftmen ts or elements of fact — e. elements 
otPer t tian, stkI ftf^ th.en«elves; ancflMrt ? ^,-the con - 

ception of truth and falsity as (respectively) a corresp^gence 
~a di^ordance between tiie Ideal Product (t he complex of ideal 
elements) and another and independent complex, consisting of the 
real elements which the ideal elements severally represent.’ 

Now the weakness of this ' defence ’ is obvious. For, suppose the 
assumption we have condemned is not essential to (and that there- 
fore its absmrdity must not be pressed against) the subjective 
position. EUminate the hypothesis that the elements of a judge- 
ment are psychical events, phases of this or that embodied mind 
or psychical flow; that their rdation in the judgement is ‘ideal’, 
because brought about by the psychical activity of this or that 
temporal self; that, in short, the judgement is an ‘ideal’ product, 
because you or I have ‘made ’ it by our thinking, out of our ideas, 
and in our thought. What positive meaning is left to the term 
ideal} The qualification suggests, it seems, no more than that 
the elements, relations, and products, which it qualifies, are other 
than (and so capable of corresponding, or being discordant, with) 
elements, relations, and products which are ‘real’: but ‘real’ in 
this connexion means, in its turn, no more than — ^in some sense — 
not ideal, or other than that which is ideal. For it clearly will not do 
to identify real in this context with physical, since that would 
restrict the so-called ‘real’ complexes — ^the complexes, corre- 
spondence with which is truth, discordance with which is falsity — 
to physical (i.e. corporeal) facts or matter-of-fact. There could, 
therefore, be no truth or filsity except in regard to bodies, and the 
attributes, rdations, and incidents of bodies. There could, for 
example, be no truth or falsity, in regard to the judgement, or any 
form of knowledge, or any theory of truth and falsity themselves. 
The assertion that ‘a judgement is an ideal product’ could not 
itself be, or express, a ‘judgement’ : i.e. could not be either true or 
false, since no ‘real complex’ (if real means physical) is here in 
question. 

Hence, it seems impossible to deny that the assumption we have 
condemned is essential to, and inelimmable from, the subjective 
position. Nevertheless, it may not be unprofitable to forget (so far 
as that is possible) that the position — ^being baised upon a funda- 
mental misconception of a mind and its experiences — has utterly 
collapsed; and to examine ex abwndantia its three remaining 
‘essential features’-— viz, the assumptions that a judgement is a 
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product, th^Jits elements are r^resentative, and that its truth or 
falsity jjpe^s correspondence and discordance vsdth a complex 
oth^^i^n, and inde^dent of, itself. 

Second essenUal feature of the subjective position'. 'The 
Judgement is a product,’ For those who hold the subjective posi- 
tion idecd — ^as we have seen — means (if it means anything positive 
at all) psychical, i.e. in, and of, a self-closed and exclusive min d ; and 
in that sense, at all events, as we have also seen, neither a judge- 
ment, nor its elements and their relations (if, indeed, within a 
judgement there are elements and relations) can be idetd. For the 
time being, however, we are to take the qualification ‘ideal’ on 
trust — and to consider only whether, or in what sense, a judgement 
is a product. 

The notion of a product carries with it two antithes es. For.Jirsf, 
a product is something comTOsite or complex ; an d, from this poin t 
o f view, it is contrasted with simple (or rela tivW simple) eleme nts, 
out of which it has been produced, of which it consists or is cmn - 
posed. ~And, secondly, a product is some thing that ha s ^en p^ 
duced : and, from this point of view, it is a result contrasted with 
a proce ss. Tt is, that ffpTpftthing finished, final, complete— bv 
with thft ‘prndurtnp-* frf.m..Tg'hirt» it Ampr|3rpg Jt emerges 
from a process — ^i.e. it is itself no stage or part thereof. It finishes 
or completes the ‘producing’ as a goal that lies beyond it and 
terminates it ah extra:. 

assume, tiien,.tiiat a judgement is a product is to assume! 
(^ that it contains within iis^ Iw o (or mor^ Co nstituents or com- \ 
ponents ; and |&) that, while it presupposes a process, in which th^ j 
constitu^ts were being put together, it is itssliAprocessless stat^ 
(or timdess act) in whidi they are together. ^ 

Now, if this anal3reis of the notion of a product is correct (and 
those who challenge it may be invited to explain what else they 
mean by ‘product’), it needs no fresh examination to ^ow that 
the second essential feature of the subjective poation is as rm- 
warranted and indefensible as the first. It is idle, at this stage of 
omr investi^tion, to ask whether a judgement is a result emerging 
from, and terminating, a process; or a complex contrasted with 
certain simple (or rdatively simple) constituents, which are related 
and held together within it ; or both a result and a complex to- 
gether. For these questions have already been answered in the 
negative. Unl^ the whole trend of the preceding Study (‘The 
Search for a Dcdum") was wroig, there are, in ffie first pdace, no 
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elements of cogniz^t experience simpler or more rudimentary 
than judgement. Judgement cannot contain any con^ituents 
other than, and contrasted in character with, itself ; it cannot be 
something composite or complex. For (so we were forced to con- 
clude) within the whole sphere of our cognizant experiences there 
is nothing, no actual form or piece of knowledge, which is not itself 
a judgement — or fundamentally and predominantly of the nature 
of judgement. There are (we were forced to conclude) no percep- 
tions, sensations, feelings, or conceptions, in the sense of items of 
immediate knowledge — knowledge other than, and contrasted 
with, the discursive knowledge which is judgement. What sudh 
terms denote are either ‘judgements’ — ^ie. cognizances through 
and through, and essentially, inferential, and so of the nature of 
judgement — or * moments’ inseparable from, though distinguish- 
able by reflection upon, some actual form or piece of knowledge; 
i.e. ‘momertis’ which presupj>ose (for their being, and their being 
distinguished) a judgement, not iteijis tt presupposes, not elements 
of which it consists or is composed. 

And, in the second place, to suggest that a judgement is a result 
contrasted with a process, and in that sense and so far a product, 
is to propound a monstrous paradox. For if the antithesis of 
result and process is to be applied within the region of our cogni- 
zant experiences at all, there can be no hesitation on which side 
of the (hvision judgements would have to fall. The antithesis, as 
we argued, is not applicable — or not so as to constitute or mark a 
division But amongst those who apply it, and who endeavour to 
maintain the division, nobody would look to judgement as exem- 
plif 3 dng the kind of knowledge which is a ‘timeless state or act’. 
On the contrary; a judgement, they would all agree, is the t37pical 
example of the kind of knowledge which is a process, i.e. which 
uip,fol^ itself and develops through a period of time.* 

It is difficult to treat the suggestion that a judgement is a ‘pro- 
duct ’ with any kind of patience or respect. For the antitheses of 
result and process, and of complex and constituents, are inapplic- 
able not only to a judgement — ^not only to anything which, like a 
judgement, is a ‘spiritual fact’, a reality that is the experience of 
a mind.* They are inapplicable far below that level. It is, for 

* Ci above. Study II, pp 69-72. 127, 151-2. In other -words, if it were 
possible to apply Anstotle’s anti-thesis between idvijms and ivipyeui so as to di-vide 
-the forms of knowledge into -two contrasted groups, judgements would ob-vioudy 
have to be reckoned as Kiv/joets — not as hifytuu. 

* Cf. Study II, pp. 85-7. 
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example, imposable to characterize, in terms of these antitheses, 
the pheijomena or the facts which belong to the sphere of life. 
The living thing— the plant, or animal, or man— is {§ua living, and 
not more than living, not sentient, for example, or self-conscious) 
neither simple nor complex, but singk-i n.-r.nmpl^.Tif.' ^ nr 
It is so, through and througn, and m all its proper parts and func- 
^ons, i.e. in all the detail which, belonging to it qua living, is itself 
instinct with life. There is nothing in it, or ‘of ’ it, which is simple 
as contrasted with complex or complex as contrasted with simple. 
And its life is neither ‘process* nor ‘result*, but am artnaljty w^ch 
—if we try to speak of it in these terms — ^we can only cha racterize 
as process and result in one Thus, there are (it would commonly 
be said) certain ‘ vital processes ' — digestion- for example, assimila- 
tio n, circu lation of the blood, br eathing. &c. — 1» itkich ‘ the 1^^ gf 
rnnsists.. And the statementirSieT It prop^v under- 
stood. Its life is these processes, and these processes are its life; 
for^its life is the whole which differentiates and integrates itself in 
them, and the result which, throughout their continuance, is pro- 
ducing, developing, and fulfilling itself. But (it is hardly necessary 
to add) the life of an animal does not consist 0/ these processes — ^i.e. 
contain them as separate or separable constituents; nor is it a 
result beyond them — a processless state to which they lead, in 
which they terminate. The only state ‘beyond them’ — ^the only 
state to which they lead and in which they terminate — ^is death. 

What, then, it may be asked, becomes of the traditional analysis 
of the judgement into subject, predicate, and copiila, or into 
subject and predicate ? Admitting that ‘ product ' is an unsuitable 
term to use, stiH — ^it may be objected — ^‘nobody can reflect upon a 
judgement without recognizing that it presupposes, has brought 
together, and holds within its unity, two distinguishable elements 
or factors — ^the logical subject, or something about which we are 
thinking, and the logical predicate or something fresh which in the 
judgement we think about it'. 

: What we have set aside is not the analysis of the judgement into 
lolgical subject and predicate, but a particular — and erroneous — 
interpretation of it. No judganmt is a product : it is neither the 
result of a process, which xLpresupposes but excludes, nor is ^ 
composed of simple constituents (eleg ents, parts, factorsl mllir 
gateioBv a relation. S o mut^lias bee n denied ; and the ‘ tradLtioja l 
analysis* is not touched bv the deni^. unless it is naisintenneted . 
^“01: ttte ana^ — as the objector himself admits — ^is reached by 
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j reflection upon the judgement, by the philosophical reflection of 
the logician. It offers us, therefore, distinguishable pha^ of the 
, judgement, not stages preliminary to it, nor factors separable 
within it. The logical subject and the predicate, in short, which the 
analysis distinguishes, are offered to us not as constituents of a 
complex, but as moments constituting a self-fulfilling discursus — 
a whole essentially ‘concrete’.' 

I will try to make this plainer by commenting briefly upon a 
passage m H. W. B. Joseph’s Introduction to Logics 

'We may distinguish’, the author there says, ‘three subjects, the 
logical, the grammatical, and the ultimate or metaphysical. That the 
logical subject is not the same as the grammatical subject of the sentence 
is readily apprehended. The proposition Belladonna dilates the pupil 
may be an answer either to the question What dilates the pupil?, or What 
do you knm of hdladonna ? In either case the grammatical subject is 
bdladonna, but the logical subject is m the former case dilating the 
pupil, that is what we are thinking about, and about that the judge- 
ment informs us that belladonna will effect it ; in the latter case, 'the 
logical subject is idladonna, and about that the judgement informs us 
that it produces this effect. This distinction of logical subject and 
predicate is always presmit in thought when wejudge, though sometimes 
the logical subject may be very vague, as when we say it rains or it is 
hot. . . .’ 

Now, as I understand this passage, the distinction of logical 
subject and predicate is said to be ‘always present in thought 
when we judge’.® This distinction is what I have called a distinc- 
tion of moments constituting the thought {the judgement) and not 
a distinction of constituents — ^for example, not a contrast between 
successive stages of the thought, or separable coexistent com- 
ponents of it. That this is so — ^that this is what the author means 
— ^is clear, I think, if we bear in mind the context in which this 
passage occurs; if, in particular, we attach due weight to the 
emphatic statements at the beginning of the chapter^ that ‘judge- 
ment is the form in which our thought of things is realized’, that 
‘ terms come before us only as elements in a judgement ’, that ‘they 
live, as it were, in a medium of continuous judging and thinking’, 

* Second edition, pp 166-7. 

^ Not because m judging we are always aware of the distinction explicitly and 
as such (for that is clearly not the case), but because the distinction belongs to 
thejud,ffemen^ proper— i e to the thought expressed in the proposition, not to the 
linguistic form (the form of the sentence) in which it is expressed 

3 Loc cit , p. 159. 
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and that 'their use in question, command, exclamation, or wish 
presupiipses judgement’. Every judgement, qua agnificant act of 
thought, is a determinate advance in knowledge. It is either a 
significant act of a given individual’s thought— a step forward, so 
to speak, in his education, a development by which his knovrledge 
expands or grows towards the level already attained by the expert 
or the man of science; or it is a significant act of the expert’s 
thought — ^a step forward, so to speak, m the progress of a science, 
a development by which the best and fullest knowledge available 
at the time expands and grows towards a still higher level^ J» 
either case, in every judgement, when the logician reflects upon it, 
'he-nmst clearly distinguish (a) a certain extent arid level of know- 
ledge which it develops or expands — ^what Bosanquet somewhere 
calls the ' growing-point ’ of the knowledge, and (6) the ' outgrowth ' 
— ^i.e. the expansion or development effected in, and by, the judge- 
ment in question. We may call the first the ‘ logical subject ’ ; and 
•we,may say of it, as Joseph does, that it is ‘what we are thinking 
about’ in the judgement — or, as Bosanquet sa 3 rs, that it is the 
‘ growing-point ’ of the knowledge embodied in the judgement But 
we must not be misled (and I do not suggest that either Joseph or 
Bosanquet is misled) by these descriptions.^' What we are think- 
ing abou^’ is not detachable from what in this, and in other, 
judgements we think about it. ^t is, for example (in Joseph’s 
example), not a Belladonna apprehended by a non-discursive or 
conceptual knowledge — ^not a conceptual constituent to which 
another conceptual constituent is added by the ju^ement. The 
Belladonna we are 'thinking about' is something which, as we 
think about it, shows itself to require the predicate — ^i.e. we can 
only think about it, by completing the judgement. ..^d the 
‘growing-point’, similarly, is not, so to speak, a first part or stage 
of the judgement, to which there is aimexed or succeeds, as a 
second stage, the 'outgrowth*. One must think rather of a germ 
which is itself developing throughout the judgement— so that the 
growing and that which grows are inseparable sides (not parts ot 
stagesjT^the total devdopment, the total advance of knowledge, 
wMplf^ the judgement ) 

^jw^) Third, essefMal feature of ihe subjective position: the sup- 
''''pfeeed,' representative ’character of .tibieideas (or ideal etoents) 
" of thejndf ement. - 

A jud^einent (wniiave seen) is not ideal in the only sense of t^t 
term which seems available to the advocates of the subjective 
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position : i.e. it is not a psydiical fact — ^not a fact of the individual 
mind, made by its 'psychical’ activities out of its ‘psychical’ 
states or changes. And in any case no judgement is a jyrodwt. It 
is neither a result contrasted with a process, nor yet a process con- 
trasted with a result.; It is a self-development. It is a ‘process’ (if 
we will use so inapplifSable a term) which most paradoxically does 
not lead to, but i$ its result; or a ‘result’ which (again, most I 

) paradoxically) is throughout in process — ^i.e. produciug and ful- 
filling itself. Nor are there any elements of whidi a judgement 
is composed. Its unity is not that of a compound or a complex ; 
and yet it is not abstractly one, not ‘one’ as a unit, atom, instant, 
or point, are (severally) ‘one’. H is concretely me, i.e. i ts unity i s 
that of ‘ a who le ’. Tt is ‘ a whole TTowe vftr~wTiinb has no separable 
'parts — i.e. wSdi is logically prior to the concepticmTHlts parts . 
aSSrfmllv i>rior (or. at all events, not pos terior's to t heir being. , 
— 'nrr STTBjective positim, then, since it mvoTvesThe impossible ' 
assumption that a judgement is a ‘product', is itself untenable. 
Yet it will be instructive to examine the two remaining ‘essential 
features’ of the ‘subjective position’ — ^to examine them inde- 
pendently, and (so to speak) without prejudice, as though it were 
still an open question whether the judgement is not, after aH, in 
strict and ultimate analysis, an ideal (i e. a psychical) product. 

These two remaining assumptions, it will be remembered,* are 
concerned with the distinctive character or function of the judge- 
ment — viz. that it alone is, and must be, either true or false. They 
are so bound up together that it is impossible to examine either 
without eo ipso (at least by implication) examining also the other. 
According to the first, the ideas or ideal elements, of which a judge- 
ment is composed, differ from all other simple psychical facts, m 
that each of them ‘represents’ a determinate element other than, 
and independent of, itself. To represent, stand for, refer to, a deter- 
minate Other — this is the characteristic property of every idea (of 
every sensation, imagination, thought), differentiating it from all 
other incomposite states or events, which coexist and succeed one 
another as modes of the embodied mind, as phases of the conscious 
stream which is its actual being. And, according to the second, 
these representative elements are so related in the complex 
psychical fact, which is a judgement, that it must be either true or 
false. For, taken as a whole, it must either correspond, or be dis- 
cordant with another ' complex fact ’, another complex of elements- 
* Cf. above, pp. 182-4, 213. 
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in-relation — viz. one that is composed of the elements represenied 
by the^deas; and precisely such a correspondence is ‘truth’, and 
such a discordance ‘falsity’. 

Consider, then, briefly the supposed repres&idaiive character of 
ideas. A may ‘ represent ’ or ' stand for ’ B in a variety of ways ; but 
two only need in this connexion concern us. 

(a) A copy — ^for example, a portrait — ‘ rq)resents ’ or ‘ stands for ’ 
its original. It resembles it ; i.e. it is, for all its difference, visibly 
in certain respects identical with it ; it is a (more or less exact) 
‘likeness’ of it. 

In ihis sense, it will be remembered, Locke attributed a 'repre- 
sentative character’ to some of the Simple Ideas of Sensation. 
Some of them, he asserted, are ‘exact likenesses’ of real qualities 
of the external bodies.* If, for example, I look at a snowball,* the 
action of that external body upon my organs of sense (and nervous 
system) ‘conveys’ into my brain (or mmd) a number of Simple 
Sensations ; and, amdngst them, a Sensation, or Idea, of Roundness 
which ‘represents’ a primary quality of the snowball (viz. its 
shape), as a copy ‘represents’ its original. The idea, as it occurs 
and exists, is a psychical event in me, a mode or phase of my 
‘private’ conscious being. It is this — viz a passing state of my 
own embodied mind — ^that I immediaiely perceive. But, in per- 
ceiving it, I apprehend, mediately through it (through it as ‘repre- 
sentative’), the original, from which it was derived, and of which 
it is a copy — ^viz. the actual shape of a body in the physical 
(‘public’) world. 

So too, as we saw,^ ‘Ideas’ — i.e. those simple (incomposite) 
occurrences in the sotd, those modifications of it, which are sensa- 
tions, imagina tions, conceptions — ^are assumed by Aristotle in the 
De Interpr. to resemble (and therefore to represent or reveal to us) 
facts. According to the analysis he there gives of the aarXi] Ssiropavais 
— ^that simple declaration of historical fact which he treats as the 
basal and typical form of judgement^ — ^the two Ideas, of which 
it is the combination, are ‘likenesses’ (ojuowi/ioTa) respectively of 
a substance (for example, Theaetetus) and of an act or passion 
of a substance (for example, running or sitting).^ 

I Cf. above. Study II, pp. 111-20. 

* Of. Locke, Essay, ii 8, §§ 7 "^* 

3 Cl above Study III, pp. 184-94. ♦ Cl above, pp 192-4- 

® To prevent misunderstanding, let me repeat (above, p 189, note) that, in 
view of Aristotle's treatment of perception and conception m HheDe Antma, the 
statement (De Interpr. i6* 7) that the ate ofixni&fuxni of ra 
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It is unnecessaxy to spend much time in examining the assump- 
tion that ideas — ^i e. psychical events, phases, and mod^ of my 
conscious being — ‘represent’ facts by resembling them, by being 
‘ likenesses ’ or ‘ copies ’ of them On this pomt, Berkeley’s criticism 
of Locke seems unanswerable.' The gist of that criticism, as it 
bears upon the supposed resemblance of the idea of roimdness to 
the real shape of an ‘external’ body, was reproduced before® and 
need not be repeated 

, Ideas, which are conceived ab initio as phases of a self-closed 
consciousness, cannot possibly ‘resemble’ elements, incidents, or 
characters of a corporeal resdity — ^i.e. of a reality conceived ah 
initio as excluding (as contrasted with, and independent o:Q aH 
‘minds’ and their ‘ideas’. ‘An idea’ (so Berkeley formulates the 
principle of his criticism) ‘can be like nothrag but an idea’; and 
clearly, if by an idea we are to mean a psychical (in contrast to a 
physical) fact, there is nothing more to be said. What we are asked 
to assume is that those psydiical events which are ‘ideas’ are in 
certain respects identical — ^perceptibly identical — ^with physical 
originals ; and obviously, under the circumstances, we cannot make 
such an assumption without naked self-contradiction ® ' 

But A may ‘ represent ’ or ‘stand for ’ B — at least, may ‘ suggest ’ 
B or ‘have a reference’ to it — ^without resembling it, or being a 
‘Ukeness’ of it.' For A may be a sign or signal of B, or a symbol of 
it. Thus (to quote a few simple examples) a high temperature is a 
si^ of fever (a crqiutov, avimrcotia, i.e. an effect from which we may 
conjecture fever as its cause) ; a red flag a sign or signal of danger 
(i.e. a warning of it in accordance with an accepted code) ; the fox 
a symbol of curming (i e. a pre-eminent sensible embodiment of the 
quality) . The coimexion between the ‘ representative ’ element and 
that which it represents is different in each of these examples, and 
it admits, no doubt, of still further variation. But in general we 

TTpayimra cannot safely be taken as adequately expressing his final and considered 
doctrine. Nor, of course, must it be supposed that Aristotle would have agreed 
with Locke that each soul with its modifications constitutes a self-closed sphere, 
or that in perception and judgement I am pnmanly and %nmed%ately aware of 
psychical occurrences in myself 

* Cf. PnncipUs of Human Knowledge, part i, §§ 8 ff, 

® Cf Study II, p 1 19, note 3, 

® Cf. however, above. Study II, pp 1 15-17, on the ambiguity of Locke*s use of 
'idea* Would Berkeley's criticism be fatal if an 'idea of sensation* =?= an image 
or impression stamped on the bmin (a phantasma) ? Or even if it equals a state 
of my consciousness in which I am immediately aware of (= 'enjoying*) such 
a corporeal modification? See (in Mind, vol iv, no. 14) Bradley's article, 'In 
What Sense are Psychical States Extended ? ' 
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can s ay oi it neg^ively that it involves no resemblance of the con- 
nect^ dements, i.e. they are not related as copy and original ; and 
^siUvdy the” sigh, si^al, or symbol 'suggests’, 'refers' or 
‘points' to, a determinate object other. than itself. 

Can we then assume — as Locke* at times assumes, and as many 
logicians appear to hold — ^that ideas are differentiated from all 
other psychical events because they are ‘signs’ or ‘signals’ or 
'symbols’ of things; because they ‘refer’ or ‘point’ the mind — in 
which they occur, or to which they belong — to facts or characters 
of fact beyond and other than if^ ? 

“Tfwo'orasidefatiohs’ are fetal to sudi an assumption — ^and fatal 
also to the preceding form of the assumption which has already 
been disposed of on other, more special, grounds. 

For, first, it is manifest tha t^ a ‘"sign” or “symbtd.”’ (and, 
equally , a ‘signal’ or a ‘ copy implies the recognition of its m<h- 
^duaT ^teh c^ and this recoemtion is not implied in an "id e^*. ’ 
And secondly, h^is tjo represent or refer to Blwhether as a'a gq . 
signal, or s3nnboirof as a cop y oTrEJTB^must Fe in some sense 
knownor knowable independently bIK. Yet, in the case supposed, 
it is only through A — viz. only through my ‘ ideas ’, in virtue of their 
representative or mediating function — ^that I am able, for the &st 
time, to know B (viz to know the facts they represent). . 

As to the first of these two considerations'. If I am todiagnose fever, 
to be warned of danger, to think of cunning, to be reminded of the 
original of a portrait — clearly I must apprehend the rise of tem- 
perature, the red flag, the fox, the painted canvas. I must appre- 
hend each of them as it occurs or exists — each as a singular event 
or fact, having its own nature and existence (its own what and iha£^. 
And tl^ ‘recognition of the individual existence’ of the represen- 
tative is an indispensable condition of its representing, i.e. of its 
serving to me as a sign (signal, symbol, likeness) of, an3dhmg 
vsdiatever. 

But now consider, on the other hand, an actual ct^nizant ex- 
perience — ^my present perception, say, or judgement.^ In perceiv- 
ing — ^for example, in seeing a red flag or in hearing a chord — ^I do 
not see or hear or otherwise apprdiend the processes of my seeing 
or hearing, or any constituent events or phases of those processes. 

* Cl above. Study II, pp. 120-1 ; Study III, I97-8- 

® As Bradley p. 3^, note 4} expresses it. 

^ Cl ‘Psycbical Proce^' [M%nd, N.s. no, 69, § 3)- ^ am drawing freely up<Mi 
this article in what follows. 
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Whatever those processes or those events may be — ^whatever may 
be the physical and psychical mechanism ofmyperceiving-^at least 
they are not what I see or hear or apprehend when I see the red 
flag or hear the chord. I am not aware of the image on my retina, 
nor of the rods and cones, nor of my organ of Corti; not aware of 
them, nor of any change in them. Nor am I aware (for that is 
here the point) of any ‘Idea’ — any sensation or perception, any 
‘psychical event’, or ‘sequence of events’ (or ‘process’), which 
accompanies (or which, on reflection, I may suppose to have 
accompanied) these physical changes. In short, when I perceive x 
— ^whatever x may be — do not see, or hear, or otherwise appre- 
hend, any process or mechanism, physical or psychical or psycho- 
physical, which is (or may be) involved m my perceiving. I do not, 
in perceiviug, perceive the processes (or any parts or phases of the 
processes) of my own percipience. Whatever these processes may 
be, they are not something through perceiving which I perceive x; 
nor are theysomething which (normally, at ’all events)* I perceive 
along with x. For me, qua perceiving x, they are nothing at all. 

This is so obvious in the case of perception, that I am ashamed 
to dwell upon it. Between my perceiving and the x (the red flag, 
the chord) which, in perceiving, I apprehend, there intervenes no 
idea — ^no psychical event or process — of which I am immediately 
aware, and through which (as through a sign or symbol or copy) my 
perceiving is mediated with the x which is its object. And this is 
no less obvious in the case of judgement. 

For in the judgement, for example, that Caesar was a great 
general, or that Philosophy is fuU of intricate problems, a total con- 
crete fact— a fact single in its complexity — ^is developing itself and 
being constructed, is emerging ahd being brought before my mind. 
My judging is a discwrsus—p. syiiihetic-analysis — in which this 
concrete fact (say, Caesar’s greatness'as a general, ox the intricacy of 
philosophical problems) both comes-to-beandis constructed (is pro- 
duced and constitutes itself), both shows itself and is brought out 
(i.e. is known) .* But in thus (discursively) ‘ knowing ’ the total self- 
developing fact, I do not know (I am not normally aware of)^ any 
process of bringing (or of having) it before my mind. If there is 

^ I add this researvation, becatise I do not wish to deny or to affirm, or to re-open 
the discussion (cf above, Study pp. 128-32) of, * Introspection \ The whole 
question is irrelevant to my present point. 

* Cf, Study II, pp. 70-2 ; Study III, pp 215-20 

3 I add the same reservation as before (wo# normally) » and for the same reason 
(of. p. 223). 
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such a mocess ; if there is ‘ a psychical process ’ of judging— neither 
it, nor su(xessive psychical events (the ‘ideas’) which are its 
constituent phases, are an3?thing/or the judging subject, in so far 
as, and while, he is judging. Awareness of these p^chical events, 
or of this psychical process, need not (does not normally) accom- 
pany, and is never a condition of, the judgement. Between my 
judging and the concrete fact, which in (and through) my judging 
I may be said to ‘ know there intervenes no Jiea — i.e. no psychi- 
cal event, no phase or change of my conscious being, of which 
I am immediately aware, and through which (as through a sign 
or symbol or copy) my judgit^ is mediated with the concrete fact 
‘be-jiidged’ and (i« tiiai sense) ‘known’., 

The second consideraiion^ is as obvious and familiar as the first, 
''if A is to represent B to me, or to refer me to B, both elements (B as 
weU as A) must be in some sense ‘ Imown ’ to me, and ‘ known’ each 
independently of the other. Not only so — ^the relation of A to B 
(i.e.,the connexion, whatever it is, whereby the first of these 
independently known elements refers me to the second) must in a 
sense already be ‘known’ to n^^It must force itself upon my 
recognition as a particular caseof, or as a corollary from, some 
principle of connexion belonging to an establish^! system, whidi 
I ‘know’ at all events in the sense that I have accepted, and am 
working with, it. If fever, danger, cunning, were utterly unknown 
to me, how could I be led to think of them by my perception of the 
rise of temperature in the patient, of the red flag, of the fox ? And 
were it not for my acceptance of (say) the ortho^x rules of 
medical diagnosis, a particular code of signals for the regulation 
of traSic, a given system of principles of symbolism foimded upon 
a determinate artistic or literary convention — ^the rise of tempera- 
ture might be to me a s3nnptom of emotion (not of fever), the red 
flag a signal of safety (not of danger), and the fox a symbol of speed 
(not cunnir^). 

Now the assumption we set out to examine is that some amo ngst > 
my*J®ycI2caI events — some of the umquely singular and ‘private’ 
pBigeTormST-consciotiS bdHf=*e'^®Sn^^®>y thei r-r^S^ 
seniaMve chamd^r. They possess, that is, the ftniction of ‘repre- 
them, a determinate fact or character of fact in 


* Only m the guarded sense already explained. For (cl, e.g., abofve. Study II, 
p, 70) it must not be snpjK^sed that in judging (or, for that matter, evm tn 
perceiving) vm ate confronted -with, and directly 'appnehend', an ot^ect. 

. * Above, p 225. 

4746 
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the ‘public’ world; in a world other than, and beyond, self- 
closed conscious flow which is my embodied mind. Aad j^ecisely 
‘'because these psychical events possess this representative function, 
they are (so we are invited to assume) ‘ideas’, i.e. elements capable 
of being combined into a judgement — into that ideal product which 
, must be true .or false, and so is (or may be) a constituent ‘ piece ’ of 
knowledge. But since (as we have just seen) the schem of repre- 
sentative and represented presupposes knowledge — ^viz knowledge 
of both terms independently of one another, and knowledge also 
of a principle, of which their connexion is an example or a corollary 
—it is evidently impossible to make the assumption in question. 
To it, is to turn roimd and round m a maze of sdf-contra- 
diction. Without judgement, ex hypothesi, no truth, and so no 
knowledge of any kind; and without ideas, again ex hypothesi,^ no 
judgement. Yet unless I already have knowledge^ of some kind, 
my psychical events can ‘represent’, to ine nothing; while, un1^s 
.'sSme of my psychical events possess for me a repr^enta^ive 
function, I have no ‘ideas’— and, having no ideas, I am incapa^ 
of a judgement, and so incapable also of knowledge 

(b) The preceding considerations are fatal to the a^umption 
that some of my psychical events can serve to me as signs ^ or 
‘srnnbols’ or ‘copies’, through which I become /oz the first time 
cognizant of facts beyond, and other t^, my own embodied 
mind, my own conscious existence and its phases. But such an 
assumption, it must be admitted, was hardly worth examining 
It might no doubt be imputed to Locke by a rigid and tmsyrn- 
pathetic interpretation of some of his statements. But it is not in 
tTii's sense that any modem logician would dream of attributing a 
‘representative function’ to ideas. When ideas are said to repre- 
sent facts— to have an objective reference, to be ‘signs’ or 
‘symbols’ (or even ‘copies’) of a reality beyond themsdves 
something very different, and much more plausible, is meant ; and 
this more plausible form of the assumption must be briefly 


examined.* 

Ideas, we are to suppose, are psychical events, are phases ot 
some individual’s conscious life. But this does not mean that they 
are nothing but the lapsing of his consciousness, the occurring of 

» The view I am going to state is aim to (perhaps identical ■with) the view put 
forward by Bradley in the first edition of his Logic (Chapter I : cf. above, 
lal But I wi* to treat xt without raising any historical question—withOTt 
diMussjng how far Bradley did in fact maintain it, ^er at the beginmng of hxs 
pt,;in enprnra.l development, or titeoughout and to the end. 
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Ms ps3icMcal events. In every phase there is a cowtorf; in every 
event ||ven in a psychical event) there is a somewhat occurring. 
And it is the ‘representative function’ of its what or coTitent that 
distinguishes an idea from every other p^chical event or phase 
of a conscious life. 

My ideas, then (considered not qua ‘occurring’ to me, or qua 
‘ passing through ’ my mind, but as the contetiis of these occurrences, 
or as what is thus ‘ passing ’), have a ' representative function ’. But 
here again we must be careful, if we are not to caricature the 
doctrine. F or, in the -first place , it must be remembered that — ^if 
we are speakmg of the actual judgement as it is made— ideas are 
nothing apart from their use. It is not (if we are to speak accurately) 
the ideas wMch ‘ have a representative function ’. It is rather that 
I, in judging, am using the contents of my psycMcal events — am 
using what happens and passes in my naind — ^as images or signs of 
something beyond, and am thus transcending the privacy of my 
conscious flow and moving in a common or ‘public’ world. Jiext, 
it must be remembered that (normally, at aU events) I am not 
conscious, while I am judging, of the psycMcal events I transcend, 
nor of the fact or manner of my transcendence. Normally, at all 
events, this is a Mdden mechanism of the judgement — one, of 
wMch the judging subject is unaware. In thiiiking of, in judging 
about, an absent friend, ‘ images ’ of his face and movements ‘ rise ’, 
no doubt, and ‘ pass before ’ and ‘ through ’ my mind. But — ^unless, 
for some special reason, I wish to reflect upon and study the inner 
mechanism of my judgement — ^I am not aware of the images apart 
from the originals they suggest (not aware of them, that is, in thdr 
individual occurrence and content), nor of any act or process of 
transcendence by wMch I am led on from the former to the latter. 
And, lasUv, when my ideas are said to have a representative 
function, of course it is not meant that they surest to me objects 
or facts, of wMch otherwise I am totally ^orarit. That, as we 
have seen, is impossible and absurd. But my absent friend, tfxc 
example, was at one time present to me. And, as I now think about 
him and Ms doings, the ‘images’, wMch pass through my no^, 
refer me beyond themselves to an original wMch in part and in a 
sense I already know, and know independently of them. ‘ In part ’ 
and 'in a sense’: for what I become a^pizant of, thror^ the 
rnfichanism of my present judgement, is my friend as he now is and 
acts — not my friend and his movements as I formerly parmved 
them. And if this (viz. my friend as he now is and acts) is the 
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‘ original ’ wMch my images suggest and ‘ represent it is an original 
which, in the main and ia its completeness, must be adnptted to 
emerge, to constitute itself, and to become known, only in and by 
the help of my present judgement.* 

What are the grounds for posttilating this latent medhanism in 
the judgement ? So far as I can see, the supposed 'mechanism’ — 
of which, admittedly, the judging subject, qua judging, knows 
nothing, knows neither the ‘images’ or ‘signs’, nor their represen- 
tative action, nor the precise and bare elements they represent — 
is a fiction. ‘But’, it may be said, ‘if it is a fiction, at least it is 
based upon a genuine characteristic of human thinking. For it 
seems indisputable that our thinking is immersed in, inseparably 
one with, sensuous imagery — ^varying no doubt in kind (visual, 
auditory, &c.), in vividness and intensity. At all events, though to 
judge is most certaMy not to imagine, yet, if we reflect upon the 
movement of our thought which is our judging, what we find — ^always, 
it seems, and only — is a flow of imagery, a succession of “images” 
or at least of “signs”.’ 

It will be remembered that the whole question whether it is 
possible to reflect upon and study this or that specific acting of the 
mind in its cognizant experiences — ^perceiving (say) or judging — 
was discussed at length, and eventually answered in the negative, 
in Study II.* Unless and tmtil the arguments in that earlier dis- 
cussion are refuted, the negative conclusion, to which they forced 
us, must be pressed against all attempts to discover ^ reflection 

* Tlie view, wluch I have tned to state, has lost (I fear) most of its plausibility 
m the statement For it is, m fact, bound up with certain fundamental assump- 
tions, which were examined and rejected in Study II To make it plausible, it 
would be necessary to take for granted the immediacy of sensuous knowledge — i e. 
to accept and work with the assumption oi facts or elements of reality, which 
are (or may be) directly and infallibly apprehended in sensation, sentience, or 
sense-perception It would be necessary also to take for granted a view of judge- 
ment which has been repudiated more than once We should have to accept and 
work with the (indefensible) assumption that the reality, the total fact, which we 
know (or try to know) by way of judgement, does not itself enter mto the discursive 
movement. Qua discursive, that is, the judgement is subjective , our mtellectual 
arranging and developing, our synthesis and analysis of the contents of our 
psychical events As a form or way of Itoowledge, on the other hand, the judge- 
ment IS an 'act of reference' — ^a durect affirmation (or negation) that the result of 
this subjective dwursus is 'real', actually qualifies (or does not qualify) the 
unmoving and undeveloping 'reality' or fact In a true affirmative judgement, 
for example, the ideal content, which has been elaborated in the dtscursus, is 
referred to, and accepted as its adjective by, a substantial real — z. fact confronftng 
us while we judge* much as the data of sense and the objects of perception axe 
(erroneously) supposed to confront us while we sensate and sensuously perceive. 

* Cf. above, pp. 144-52. 
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the ‘imer mechanism’ of the discursive movement which is our 
activity of judging. Every such attempt, it must be insisted, is, in 
the nature of the case, foredoomed to failure; for it is the self- 
stultifying endeavour to study the abstracted subject— the 
abstracted subjective moment — of cognizance, i.e. to study that 
which ex vi termini cannot, without ceasing to be itself, be made or 
become an object. Tf we reflect upon our judging, what we find — 
always and oiily — ^is a succession of images. ’ We find, therefore, 
not characteristics of a cognizant activity, not details of the 
mechanism of our judging — ^but objects of cognizance, objects per- 
haps not of judging at all but of some other cognizant activity. 

‘But’, it may be said, ‘is not our thinking in fact immersed in 
imagery ? ’ ‘ Immersed in imagery’ is a vague phrase. Let us admit 
— ^what seems to be meant and to be true — that imagining or 
imaging (in one form or another) accompanies all (or most) of our 
thinking. Let us go farther and admit (what is perhaps more 
doubtful) that no human mind can think which is not also imagin- 
ing, and even that imagining is in some manner an indispensable 
condition of our thinking.* It stUl does not follow that thinking 
(judging) is imagining s nnr that imagining— and still IfiSS that 
ju^g^is a procession or a combination of imag^. 

( (v) fourth esseniicA feature of the subjective positip ^ ; The view 
tiht tnlth is the correspondence, and felsity the discordance, of a 
judgement (a combination of ideal or ‘representing’ elements) and 
a matter-of-fact (a ‘ real ’ complex, or a nexus of the elements repre- 
sented by the ideal elements of the judgement in question). 1 

If, as I have tried to show, there are no ideal elements of the 
judgement ; or none at least which, being psychical events or their 
contents, ‘represent’ to the judging subject dements beyond, and 
independent of, the phases of his conscious being — ^the last of the 
four assumptions, which seem essential to the subjective position, 
has been already, by implication, examined and condemned.® It is 
obviously impossible to conceive truth as the correspondence, and 
falsity as the discordance, between two complex® of elements-in- 
rdation, each taken as a whole — viz. between a complex of ideal (or 
‘representing’) dements and a complex of real elements (or elements 
which the former ‘represent’). 

.71m net r®ult of om ‘ dosar scrutiny ’ of th e subjective tx^tion 
is, thacdore, this : FSr from bemg a coherent hypotheas, it is a 

* Cf Aiist., De Amma, 431* 16-17: vtwl &>eo 4 Kanaoimos 4 

* Cf. above, p. aip. 
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medley of assumptions, severally indefensible, if not nmtuaHy 
incompatible. Within its outlines, or upon the basis theyj|jnclose, 
it is impossible to develop an intelligent and intelligible account 
either of the judgement (as that which is true or false) or of its 
truth and falsity.LAnd with this negative conclusion, we should 
be justified in passing on to the second of the t 3 /pical positions (the 
objective position) which were to be considered.® Yet the view that 
truth is a correspondence (falsity a discordance) of our discursive 
knowledge (our judgements) with the facts we think about and 
thus (i.e. discursively) know (or strive and fail to know) is so 
common, and seems at first sight so plausible, that I hesitate to 
dismiss it without some direct examination — ^more especially 
because an unconscious prejudice in its favour often blocks the 
way to the adoption of the theory which, later,^ I must try to 
defend. 

The view of truth as corres pondenc e (so to call it, for short) 
'properly belon gs ' toTSe' '^su bjective position’ ;•♦ i.e. it is the iq-ost 
natura l imdeed. seemingly theonlypossiblej ahiwer to the question 
' Whcctis Truth?’, if we st art by assuming that knowledge in goieral, 
“and judgement in^pmtici^r, fall are phases of) the 

sub ject's conscious bein g, and that w hat he knows or ‘ thinks about ’ 
(the objects of knowledge) _are facts 'external’ to (‘ without *) lug 
mind . To adopt the subjective position (it se^s clear) is to be 
committed in principle to the view of truth as correspondence in 
one form or another — ^and it is at least doubtful® whether it is 

^ Cf. above, p. 204, 

^ Cf above, p. 181. 

3 Below, § 15. 

^ Above, p 181. 

3 If I understand him nghtly, Mr Bertrand Russell [PhilosophtccU Essays^ 
pp 170-85) attempts to maintain that truth is correspondence, while repudiatmg 
altogether the subjective position m regard to judgement. Judgement, he suggests, 
IS a relation of a mind to a complex-of-terms , and truth is the correspondence of 
this compIex-of-terms (this 'objective, in Memong's terminology , or this proposition, 
m the terminology of G E Moore and Russell himself in other works) with a real 
complex. Some of his statements, however, suggest a different — but equally 
unconvincing — theory, viz. that truth is the correspondence of a complex-of-terms 
qua related to a judging mind (1 e qua the ‘objective* of, or m, a judgement) with 
the same complex qua existing in fact (i.e as an mdependent entity apart from 
relation to a mmd). See Bjqsanqu et*s criticism. Logics vol. ji, pp aifegg* As we 
shall see presently (below, § 14) SusiSTin other works rSamtains yet another 
view: viz. that propositions — ^timelessly subsisting entities mdependent of mind 
and all the acts or attitudes of mind — are true or false, and that is an end of the 
matter Trut h and falsity ,^at is, are qualities |mme^ately charactenzmg certain 
self-subsistefenfiSes^^ Mind, vo£ mii, p, 523,) ' 
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Corr e ^on dence is a correlation; and i n th e oarreapondenM, 
whic h i s trnI hT'each party to jhe c^d^tipn ‘corr^ponds’, of 
course, with the other. But t he condata are not on the same leyeC 
T he ideal c omple x is subordinate to the~fea l The facts 

t he ‘matter-^f-fact’) cor^tute the sta ndard , fry adjuslment jS 
whicTTom luHgement is tme._ TEe ^cts^ the matter-of-fact, are 
there ih therr ovim rigEt*(so to speah), fixed and unalterable ; while 
the judgements are being brought into conformity with them, are 
being made so that they may correspond ‘to’ them, or ‘with’ 
them. The real complex, in ^ort (or the matter-of-fact), stan(ib to 
the Heal complex (or the judgement) as an original which the latter 
is to resemble or copy (which it is to reproduce in a different 
medium), or to which it is to provide a non-resembling, but analo- 
gous, cormterpart.® 

^ Notice m tins connexion (a) a passage in Bradley (p 43}: *We reflect 

about judgment, and, at first of course, we think we understand it Oar convictioii 
IS that it is concerned with fact ; but we also see that it is CQiicOTed with ideas. 
And the matter seems at this stage quite simple We have a junction or s^lEliSs 
of ideas in the mind, and this junction expresses a similar junction of tacts outside. 
Truth and fad are thus given Jp^us together, the same thing, so to spe^,^ in 
SBSerent hemispheres or diverse elements.*' S^^rting, that is, as most peopIe Sb^ m 
the subjective position, it seems obvious to us of first that truth is correspondence, 
or (as Bradley expresses it in effect) that truth is our judgenJsent corresfimd^ 
with the facts (He then, of course, proceeds to i^ow how this, seemmgly obvious, 
vi^w breaks tibwn.) 

Notice also (h) a passage in Kant's Lectures on Logic (Logth, Werke, ix, p. 50), 
the substance of which is repeated m Knfik der reinen Vemunft (ist ed., pp. 57 ^ * 
2nded , pp. 82 ff ) ‘Truth, it is said, is the agreement offcuowledge with tiie object. 
Hence, according to this purely nominal definition * ipieser blofien Worterhlkfung 
zufolge — ^but Kant, even in the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, accepts it as a correct 
account of the meaning of the term) ‘ my knowledge, if it is to be accepted as true, 
must agree with the object. But now %t is only by knowing the object that I can 
compare it with my knowledge. My knowledge, therefore, is to confirm itself 
— (a mode of confirmation) fex from suflicient to estabh^ its truth. For since 
the object is outside me and the knowledge inside me, all that I can decide by the 
comparison is whether my knowledge of the dject agrees with my knowledge of the 
object . . . .* 

* The notion of * correspondence * covers other relations than that of likeness to 
onginal, or copy to model A map, for example, * corresponds * with such-and-sucsh 
a town or region ; or I may use language corresponding to my feelings or * equal to* 
the situation ; but clearly neither the map nor the blasphemy are 'like* or ‘resmhie* 
('copy') that with which they ‘correspond*. I note this because, in a masfjedy 
criticism of the ‘correspondence* view of truth (on which I shall be drawing, freely), 
Bradley {cf Essays, pp. 107--20) speaks of it as * the theory that truth in 

mere copymg*. His object in doing so, I take it, is to emphasize the main cteac* 
teristic of the ‘correspondence* view of truth— viz. that true judgem^t, knot^bdge, 
truth, &c., axe by it regarded as, so to say, otiose additions to a reahty, » world of 
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Thus, to take two examples: there actually occurred a|certain 
detajl-of-inddents-m-conuexion, which we may call the laiding of 
William lie Cong^ueror If, in thinking about English History, I so 
the belief 1 form (the judgement I make) ‘corresponds’ 
to this matter-of-fact (this fixed and unalterable constituent of the 
world’s process), my belief (judgement) is true, and its truth is 
precisely the correspondence thus effected. If, on the other hand, 
my judgements (beliefs) fail to correspond with this matter-of-fact 
(misrepresentmg the items of its detafl, or their connexions, wholly 
or in part), they will be false, their falsity consisting precisely in 
their discordance. It would be a false belief, for example, that 
William landed at Hastings (instead of at Pevensey), or in 1065 
(instead of in 1066), or that he never landed in England at all. 
Again, there is m rerum natura, tunelessly actual, real indifferently 
at any and every time, a cohesion-of-elements, which we may call 
the internal structure of the triangle. And if, in thinking about 
plane geometry, I bring my thoughts or my judgements into 
correspondence with this matter-of-fact (this fixed and unalterable 
portion of the world’s texture), my beliefs (or judgements) will be 
true, and their truth will be precisely the correspondence thus 
effected. Any failure m correspondence — ^i.e. discordance with this 
original, whole or partial — ^will be falsity , it would be, for example, a 
false belief that the internal angles are greater or less than, or not 
’ comparable at all in magnitude with, two right angles. 

(b ) Now, it must be remembered that to form a belief, to m ake 
a judgem e nt, is to think in the assuranc e { under the siAjecUve, 
coninctio n\of thi nki ng tru ly^ The differmii a^ f udganent (viewed 
bh the side of the judging subject, viewed as his experience) is that, 
m it. the subject not only aims at truth an d cl aims its pos session, 
but is certain that his aim is achie ved and feels su re that his claim 
js unchallengeab le, jh^dlo^ not~mean th at *tb judg e’ necessaSy 
implie s the r eflect ive c onsc i ousness of ah aim ^d iB achieve ment. 
It "means that ‘_to Ju 3 ^’_(to ‘believe’) go ips o is to think true : io 
hold unhesitati ngly for r eal, to be assured that what I judge is fact. 
The assurance, of course, is ‘subjective^r ‘ psychological ’ in 
being sure, I may be mistaken. Nevertheless, it is the differentia 
of judgement — ^the ‘moment’ which distinguishes it, as an erqieri- 
ence of the subject, from doubt (say), deliberation, or question. 

fact, already complete without them — not to suggest that advocates of the view 
are bouud to maintain that the truth of a judgement is its resemhlmc^ or hheness 
to the facts, of which it is true Cl Bosanquet, Logics, voL ii> p. 276; also The 
Nature of Truth, ch. i, where I have tried to analyse the notion of correspondence. 
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Withoit it — ^without the ineliminable presence of this subjective 
assurail^e— ‘error’ (false judgement, in the strict and ful sense) 
would be impossibl e ; for to he m error is to make a judgement, true 
only par tial^, in the untroubled ^uran ce tSatll 'is true whoiy 
and wiilm ut re serve.' “Error 72 I may quote a sentence’io^which 
flriSfto summarize this seeming paradox some years ago,* ‘isL, . . 
that form of false thinkmg which mhesitatingly claims to be true, 
and In so"c3Mmlng subsfmtiat^^and completesjts falsity^ 

'"To’’ niake a ju^ement, then, is to he sure that w^t I judge is 
true; i.e. (according to the theory we are to examine), to be sure 
that my judgement corresponds with its relevant original. It 
follows, therefore, tha tif truth is corresp ondence the judging subject 
mus t, in making a juc^em ent. have already before his mind eithar 
the matter -of-f act itself. mustmTsoine's^se ai 

independ ently. nf- the judg ement he is making: or afTeast niust 
have befo re his mind somet hing, s ome complex obji5: t. which he 
unEesiStingly accepts a s the standard and o rigi nal of his present 
lucfee men ^ If, for exSTple, i anTtblnake a judgement alwut the 
landing of William, I must have already before my mind either the 
actual bit of history itself ; or at all events a complex object (some 
imaginary connexion of incidents) which I acc^t unhesitatingly 
as the authentic event, as William’s landing as it in fact occurred. 
I must have already before my mind something which is to me the 
original, or the standard, to which I am adjusting my judgement, 
and with which I am certain, in the act of judging, that my judge- 
ment corresponds. Similarly, if I am to make a judgement about 
the internal structure of the triangle, I must have already before 
my min d {ah imtio, i.e. independently of judgement) either 
relevant piece of the texture of reality ; or at all events some onnplex 
object (some imaginaxy cohesion of characters) which I unhesi- 

* The Nature of Truth, p 142. Cf. On Error, pp. 131-2, 138, 140-2. Cf. also, |ser- 

haps, T. H. Green, Wtyrks, vol in, p* 73 : and Bosan<inet, vol. ii, p. 2S0. 

* On iihe * subjective assnran&e’ wMcb is distinctive of the jndgemeaat, el» 
Bradley, Essays, pp 38X-2 'Our last judgement, and that is our present judge- 
ment, must be taken or rath^ must be treated as infaflible.* This does not moan 
that a furth^ rejection may not cause us to reject it. It means that, until that 
reflection comes, we must hold the judgement as true, and that we eannot, 
making a judgment, entertain the possihtUty of tis error/ ... * A mere pa^ jndge- 
ment, when I reflect on it, loses at once by my reflectiott its own independent 
value, I am logically beyond it, while I obviously caimot go beyond my prelwnt 
judgement while that remains present. My present judgement, therefore, it 
eatsts, cannot possibly he doubted, and, however strange this may ^nnd, fhaijud^ 
m&nt cannot be allowed or even suspected to be fallible* (my italics). Cl alao, 
further explanation and qualiflcations, below, pp. 269-72. 
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tatingly take to be the real structure of the triangle, the ai 
standard or original of my judgement.* ^ 

(c) The view that truth is correspondence , as I have Hitherto 
stated it,* takes no acc ou nt of this dtffer enti a of the judgement as 
an experience of the judging subject. Tt does not consider the 
judgih^suBjecE's assmrance ^Guth, nor the paradox, or seeming 
paradox, which that assurance entails if truth be correspondence. 

It does not ask, for example, whether that assurance is ever 
known to be justified or the reverse, nor what is imphed in this 
knowledge if it occurs. In short (to put the same point otherwise 
and perhaps more sunply), the view that truth is correspondence 
requires more careful statement. We do not yet know precisely 
what its advocates assert; for we have not yet been told how the 
authentic standards of our judgements (and how therefore the 
correspondence or discordance with those standards, which are 
truth and falsity) are related to our knowledge. 

I will try in a moment to restate the view, so as to remedy this 
deficiency. I will try to ascertain/oy whom the relevant matters-of- 
fact ‘are there’; iy whom, for example, the authentic landing of 
William and the real structure of the triangle are known, and by 
what manner of cognizance But it is necessary first to dispose of 
a possible objection. 

‘For’ (it may perhaps be said) ‘truth is one thing , §nA-±h,e 
knowledge onrecog nition of truth another; and the fi rst alone is 
now in question. The theory that truth is correspondence has 
therefore been adequately stated already; and whether, by whom, 
or how, the correspondence is known, is totally irrelevant. The 
advocates of the theory do in fact assert precisely this : ‘ ‘thetrutlj . ^ 
or falsity of a judgement is its co irespondence or d is cordanc e with . 1 
an o r iginal which is there in its o^ right ; whi(± i^sjwhat it is in | 
r^rnn iwliura , indiffer ently ^etKeFiT happens to b e kn own or I 
not, or even w he&e r it is Imo wab le at all oflittCTly in^jces^le 
to koLOwle^e”.’ 

if this indeed is what the advocates of the theory of corre- 
spondence assert, their theory collides with everyday experience, 
and is based upon a self-contradictory postulate, .^eir theory, 
that is, is both paradoxical and impossible.” ', 

(i) As to the first point; truth and falsit3r(on such an interpre- 
tation) are the correspondence and discordance of my judgement 

^ Cf the passage quoted from Kant; above, p. 231, n 1. 

* Fp 230-1, 
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with a ^pandard, which neither I nor anybody can know /or certain 
asitrea^yis;sin ce what it really is, it is m itself._Sinc% spring, 
therefore, I do not aim at truth', I neither achieve, nor fail to 
achieve, truih',.2si6 . 1 am not, in judging, ‘subjectively assured’ of 
thinking tridy.' Truth and falsity, m the strict and proper meaning 
of those terms (in the meaning given to them on this theory), are 
mere by-products of our mtellectual activities. Being-true or 
leing-false atta ches to, is conjoin^ wi th, e very ju(^ement. jl^t 
the atta chment^ is externa^ 'SKe~c ( ^u n ction fortmtous — a mer e 
accident, so far as concerns the judging subject’s endeavour and 
activity; and an accident, which nobody can know for certain to 
have occurred. The judgement, as I make it, is in its essence 
indifferent to both, and to either, of these supervening and con- 
tingent properties ; they are added to it ah extra, when (so far as 
my contribution, my thinking, is concerned) it is already, qua 
judgement, complete. If it happens to be true, I deserve no creto; 
nor any blame, if it happens to be false. And since I must remain 
for ever uncertam whether my judgement does in fact correspond, 
or fail to correspond, with the authentic event or cohesion (which 
is the relevant standard, but unknown and, for all I can tell, un- 
knowable) , there is no such thing as the search for truth, as teaching 
and learning, or as the advance (or failure to advance) in knowledge. 

And (ii) as to the second point: on such an interpretation, the 
theory that truth is correspondence is based upon a self-contra - 
dir.torv postulate, For it requires a fnuUiplicify of s^i existe nt 
standar ds, each the measure of a spec iS~gro up of ju dgemente in 
respec tA<LfEii Ftrut h '^d Msity.^WilUam’slandingjlo^ example, 
is one of many mdividual items or stretches of history ; each itself 
(having and keeping its imiquely determinate character), and in 
itself in the twofold sense that it is different from, exclusive of, 
every other, and independent of (and, for all we know, inaccessible 
to) our knowledge. So, too, the internal structure of the triai^le 
is one of many self-supporting cohesions-of-universals, this one and 
no other ; itself, and in itself, both as excluding all the r^t and as 
indifferent (and, for all we know, inaccessible) to our knowledge. 
Yet plurality and difference imply relatedness in the many and the 
differents, and are iliSrelbrela ae wou ld Kave^diiprt) inco nsistent 
ml K therF s 3T^:^ence."And since in any case we areToTsupp^ 
that each of tfee absdute events and cohesions— each of these 
authentic bits of history and pieces of reality — ^is what it is in com- 
plete independence of, and indifference to, anybody’s knoisdedge ; 
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since, in short, the what of each is (so to speak) ‘its oww afiair’ 
— ^for us, at all events, they are indistinguishable, and we have 
no right to assume that one differs from another, or that there is 
one and another or others (i.e. a plurality) at ajL,' 

(<i) It is dear, then, that the correspondence which is truth, and 
the discordance which is falsity, fall in some sense within know- 
ledge; and that the relevant standard — ^the authentic event or 
cohesion, with which my judgement corresponds if true, and is . 
discordant, if false — ^is known or knowable by somebody and in 
some maimer. In what manner? And by whom? Let us conside?) 
briefly the chief alternative answers which seem available to those ‘j 
who maintain that truth is correspondence. 

(i) They may say that truth and falsity fall in some sense within 
the judging subject's knowledge. ](Ie himself, in making a judge- 
ment, has the relevant standard, the •authentic original, before his 
mind.yTruth, they may agree, is not a relation subristing bdwem 
nty judgement and an entity, of which I am'blankly ignorant ;^not 
a correspondence into which, or out of which, I stumble by accident 
when I make a judgement. Truth is an ideal at which I aim, by 
which I am mspired, in judging; an ideal which I believe to be 
embodied and realized in my judgement — which in some degree, 
perhaps, is in fact so realized and embodied in every judgement.* 

^ Such an answer, however, is not yet definite enough. For in 
what sense is it contended that ‘ I myself, in ma^ng a judgement, 
have the authentic original before my tnind’ ? ' 

Tt is plain that the judging subject does not know the original 
precisely and perfectly as it is. If he did, his ‘ subjective assurance ’ 
of thinking truly would he the possession of truth. Every judge- 
ment wotfld eo if so be true, and false judgement would be jm- 
possible.^ Why, indeed, under these circunritaaices," should he 
trouble lo make a judgement at aH ? Knowing the matter-of-fact 
itself — ^possessmg the original iniUo — ^he has nothing to gain by 
j udging^ ?or his judgement, even if true (or rather, even though 
under this hypothesis inevitably true), will only be an ideal repro- 
duction — ^a copy or analogue in his thought — of an original known 
to him already at first hand, without effort, precisely and perfectly 
as it is. 

* For the view here implied — viz that every judgement is of necessity true 
%n some degree and therefore also %n some degree false — see below, § 15* Strictly 
speaking, it is incompatible (as I think) with the theory that truth is correspon- 
dence; but I cannot discuss the matter at this point. 
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(ii) *ie advocates of correspondence will no doubt reply that 
the jud^g subject has the original before his mind, without 
knowing it precisely and perfectly ^ it is. The judging subject, 
they may say, is neither blankly ignorant, nor precisely cognizant, 
of the relevant matter-of-fact. Both alternatives are impossible 
and absurd. B.ut the disjunction — either blank ignorance or com- 
plete knowledge — ^is not exhaustive. There is a third alternative— 
the doctrine they maintain. The judging subject knows the original 
initio, i.e. independently of the judgement he is to make; but 
he knows it at the beginning more vaguely, and le^ adequately, 
than he will know it m the end— than he gets to know it through 
his judgement. His knowledge of the onginal, in short, is vague 
and incomplete by contrast even with the knowledge of it which 
he will achieve by making his present judgement — a fortiori, by 
contrast with predse and perfect knowledge of it as it is. 

A doctrine of this kind is, in substance, sound. But it njeans the 
entire abandonment of the view that truth is correspondence. For 
the original, as known to the judging subject ab initio, is (on this 
view) not the authentic matter-of-fact (not William’s landing as 
it actually occurred) or cohesion-of-universal-characters (not the 
triangle’s structure as it really is). It is, on the contrary, a 
relatively confused and imprfect 

real event or nexusAJhe judging subject’s aim in judg^ is (on 
tins view) hot to a3^ast his thoughts to the original as he has it at 
first before his mind— not to form a belief, or make a judgement, 
corresponding thereto. If he did so, his judgement would sudd 
him a knowledge as confused and imperfect as that with which he 
starts. On the contrary: his aim is to correct and complete (not 
to copy orheproduce) the apparent facts— th e ’fa cts’ as they are 
ahr^dy before his mind. Lastly, on this view, ‘ precise and peiject 
knowledge of the original as it is’ can tmly be-oonceived ^,seerw 
clear) as the ideal fulfilment of the Tfgoc e^, which b^ins 
this judgement — the judgement in question, which the sul^^ ® 
now about to make. In making this judgement, he has pro tanto 
improved — ^made more precise and adequate — his ‘initial know- 
ledge’ of the original, i.e. the relatively confus©! and va^e notion 
of ‘the facts' which was at first ‘before’ (or ‘in’) his mind. And. 
in mfllring this judgement, he has embarked upon, or has comroitt^ 
himself to, a self;4eydoping procfes of though t — a self -fuM B^ 
dtsciows— in whic^^r as te-seadJo^aS^e 

anffpossSsTEnowTedge of the or^ind asjt really is'j^ • 
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s,What the doctrine implies, in ^ort, is that truth is a character 
iiAerent m the judgement, or in th e growing s^tem oi jTr<|§:®ents 
whi^ it presuppo ses and carrie s fa rther. Truth, from this point 
of view, is (t o use wha t ha s becom e the generallv accel^^ term) 
" coherence ’. Knowl ed ge, tha t is, is true in so far as it is in telli- 
gibly coimected or ‘cohere nt’; in sbTS r as it ^IT^lf-suppo rting, 
'self-nece^tating, whole or~svst e m ; sucjb . that ^vety part sta nds 
and fal ls with every oth er, o r each mem ber demands an d is 
demanded by each and by a ll. .Whether, or rather how far and 
with what qualifications, such a conception of truth is sound, need 
not at present he discussed. It is dear, at all events, that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the view that truth is the corre- 
spondence of a judgement with a ‘matter-of-fact’— i.e. with a 
standard external to, and independent of, the judg^ipmt rSelf. 

(e) (iii) Let us mate one last attempt to restate the view that 
truth is correspondence, so as to see precisely what ^-contended, 
and what, if anything, can be said in its defence. 

We have seen that the correspondence which is truth, and the 
discordance which is falsity, do not fall within knowledge of the 
judging subject, as he makes his jiidgement. For, as he makes his 
judgement, the original, with which (if true) it is to correspond, is 
not as yet in its full and proper character before his mind. He 
does not know it precisely and perfectly as it is ; but makes his 
judgement with the aim, and in the hope, of knowing in and by the 
judgement William’s landing’, for example, or 'the triangle’s 
structure’ (if not as they really are, at least) more precisely and 
more perfectly than he toew them before. 

It must, then, be admitted by the advocates of correspondence 
that, as I make a judgement, I cannot know whether it is true or 
false. My ‘subjective assurance of thinking truly’ is nothing but 
the ‘aim and hope’, without which I could not judge at all. And 
if my judgement is true, and if its truth is correspondence, to me 
at all events the original, with which it corresponds, becomes 
known— if at aU — only in, and by help of, the judgement itself, 
fifet the advocates of correspondence may still attempt to save 
meir theory. For they may say that truth and falsity fall within 
knowledge, though not within that of the judging subject as he 
makes his judgement) ‘William’s landing’, they may contend, ‘is 
known to the Imtorian. It is a jGxed and established connexion-of- 
details, an authaitic constituent of that ordered past which is the 
domain, the world, of the science of history. So, too, the internal 
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e of the triangle is known to the geometer ; it is a fix e d and 
unalterable cohesion-of-characters, an authentic piece of the intel- 
ligible domain which is the object of the science of geometry. 
Truth and falsity, then, fall primarily within the knowledge of the 
expert— the man of science in each department. He is the iaitic 
who knows the relevant matter-of-fact for my ju(^ement (i.e. for 
the judgement of the layman). He knows and sets the standard 
for the correspondence which is its truth, and the discordance 
which is its falsity. And though, as I make my judgement, I can- 
not know for certain whether I am approaching, or receding from, 
the correlation which is truth— yet if, having made my judgement 
(i.e. having formed my belief), I publish it or impart it to others, 
its truth or falsity may be known to them and, through their 
criticism, to myself. For they may share the expert’s knowledge, 
even if they are not experts themselves; and knowing thus the 
relevant standard, and comparing with it the published content of 
my judgement, they will know for certain whether there is corre- 
spondence or discordance — ^i.e. they will know, and can inform me, 
whether my judgement is true or false. ’ 

Such an attempt to restate the theory of correspondence draws 
attention to what is obvious enough, but irrelevant to the real 
issue. For (i) nobody doubts that, for example, in the matter of 
Wflliam’s landing and the structure of the triangle, the ‘true’ 
judgements for you and me — ^for the ignorant lajnnen and b^in- 
ners in the subject — ^are those of the historian and the geometer. 
Relatively to our ignora nce, the best avaflable knowledge of the 
tiTne. is 'the truth ’-—truth' absolufeT BHal, and co mplete . Qdr aS . 
as students, may he ro ughly ~as "being *to bring our 

t hought into affleeipint," or c orrespondence, uuBi thar~< 3 ~lhe 
p vpprt’. JTtia. in fact, t o assiimlpeTiislEouflit'ahd makOfbar 
oma. For you and me. at ihe outset of our studies, 'to'mak^f^‘~ 
judgements’ on these s 5 bjecfs~is to jtuige"*^sa®iffically' — ^ue. to 
thinlr a.s thenEi^7^d b 4 t-mtoimed.~mmd§~tBink^rto raise our 
o wn tbinVing to the highest level ^ far attained 
of knowledge; to make judgeinCTt ^tbft'samft as {or, at le^, not 
inconsistent with) t hose of the historia n a nd t he geometer. Nor 
(2) does anybody doubt that, at any giwii tune and in ^chcTepart- 
ment of experience, there is a stock of current beliefs, which, ara 
commonly supposed to embody results estabh^ed and authenti- 
' cated by science. Each of these beliefs passes, for the time beh^, - 
as a complete and final truth ; its content {or what is b^ved). fe 
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taken to be, without qualification, aotud and 

fact, for example, or complex of incidents, which is ^ ^oijtituent 

of the world’s history ; or a real cohesion, a complex 

which is a component portion of the world s 

But these obvious considerations are irrelevant to the re^ . 
For (I) admitting that the judgements of the expert (°f 
torian for example, or the geometer) are true (if not y* 

it lea^t for the Lyman and relatively to his ignorance^ is to 

Su^coLespond^e’? If so. what are the originals, with whi^ 
theycorrespLid? And by whom, and in what mer.^ a^ 

oririnals known? The expert, it is clear, knows them— if at all 
ox^in and through the judgements he is m^mg. 
is ‘ the iudeing subject’ ; and if there is an ongmal, correspondence 
or discJrdS »ith ^ decides the truth « 

Meet, neither the crigmal, nor thecorrepondm^o^g^to^. 

can fall within his knowledge. Thus, the old difhculty 

The correspondence which is truth, and the discorda^e w ch ^ 

. falsity, must fall in some sense within knowre(^e ; y®* 

what sense, no clear and defensible answer se^s possible And 
(2) admitting that, by the general agreement of educated nien. or 
as a matter of current beUef, such and such a conn^on-of-detaik 
or cohesion-of-universals passes for the ’ 

Wiffiam’ or for the real'structure-of-the-tnangle —the 

mav help us to understand why the theory of corr^^ntoce 
no^ar Lid plausible, but contributes nothing on -s^ch ^defence 
L the theory could be based. For, if the student of Ei^hsh totoiy 
J, TT-.— hat raised his thought on these subjects 



+n the level ot tne oest conrempui <u. y , ^ , , 

and made his own, the current beliefs which pass for ^tabhshed 
truths of history and geometry-4t is Pl^^^ible enough to say &at 
he judges ‘truly’, because, and ^n the sense thai. he has 
oninions acquired beliefs, in conformity to (or m correspondence 
vrith) 'the fLts’. But this, after all, is only a loose and popi^ 
description. For the facts in querton f = 

for the time being has become matter of educated belief. They are 
nothing but stereotyped extracts from a stOl advancmg moveme 
nf sneculative inquiry; ‘implications’® loosely formulated, and 
abstaacted from the conterf in which alone they 
summaries of this or that provisional conclusion m the self ful 
fiitin g discursus, which is what is called ‘a science — coarsene 

. U „ * Cf. above, study u,pp i6»-8. 

* Cl above, p 235- 
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summjrffies of 'the truth’, as it lives and grows and develops itself 
in actu^ knowledge: in, for example, the S3rstematic (intelligibly 
connected or coherent) thought of the historian or the geometer. 

Thus, for example, the long and patient labour of many investi- 
gators— their critical researches; their testing, sifting, adjusting, 
of innumerable evidences, documentary and other — ^has developed 
a more or less coherent, and therefore a more or less stable, theory 
of the past history of England. Within this constructed order of 
events, there are a number of apparently discrete and self-support- 
ing complexes or connexions-of-details — ^as, for example, William’s 
landing at Pevensey in 1066, Charles I’s execution at Whitehall 
in 1649, and so forth. However much historical invest^ation may 
advance — ^whatever fresh light may be thrown upon the Norman 
Conquest or the Conflict of King and Parliament in the seventeenth 
century — these complexes, it may be admitted, these bare con- 
nexions of terms, of person and date and place, will remain, in one 
sense, unshaken and unmodified. They will figure in every text- 
book, and continue to serve as rough summary indications of the 
trend of historical investigation. But it would be absurd to view 
these text-book summaries, or the orthodox and current beliefe 
they embody, as items of absolute truth (as self-complete unit- 
knowledges, as it were, of an ideally complete sum of knowle<%es 
which is the science of history) ; and absurd to suppose that they 
‘correspond to’ authentic matters-of-fact, to absolute events, or 
constituents of the world’s actual process. The current belief that 
(say) William landed at Pevensey in 1066, or that Charles I was 
beheaded at Whitehall in 1649, is not ‘the last word’ of historical 
science, in the sense of a truth final, complete, and absolute ; even 
though, in another sense, it may be ‘the last word’, inasmuch as 
the advance of knowledge will never, perhaps, reverse, or even 
modify, so tenuous and abstract a coimexion-of-details. Nor is 
the content of such a belief an authentic matter-of-fact— an actual 
bit of the world’s process, an event which actually happened, ^d 
as it happened neither more nor less. On the contrary it is a 
mere abstraction, an abstract connexion of abstracted dements, 
which could not by any possibility occur as such, or as such be 
actual. 


§ 14. (B) Ohjedive Position 
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of the judgement, and of its truth and falsity, fall — it Was sug- 
gested — ^within one or the other of these positions ; confopn to it 
in prmciple, or in their general trend. It was proposed, therefore, 
to examine them successively, in the hope that, from the examina- 
tion, it would become clear what truth and falsity are, and how 
they are ‘related’ to knowledge.^ 

The examination of the first (subjective) position — ^far the 
longest, but also the easiest, part of the work before us — ^has now 
been finished, and has yielded only negative results. It is clear 
that, within its outlines, no adequate theory of the judgement of 
truth and falsity, or of knowledge and error, can possibly be 
developed. The position has resolved itself, on examination, into 
'a mere medley of indefensible assumptions’ ; and theories which 
conform to it, or so far as they conform to it, are condemned to 
futility from the start. 

Looking back upon the preceding criticism of the ‘four essential 
features ’ of fte subjective position, one can see that its fatal viqe — 
its fundamental amd irremediable blunder — ^lies in its misconcep- 
tion of the judging subject ; or — ^for this comes to the same thing — 
in its exaggeration of the part played in judgement by the finite 
souls or selves or minds, the so-called individual thinkers. To the 
‘individual thinker’ it ascribes the making of the judgement^ And 
by the ‘individual thinker’ it imderstands one out of many 
mutually exclusive souls, selves or minds. Each of these minds is 
confined within its body; tied down to, and restricted by, local 
and temporal conditions ; and so finite, and exclusive of all others. 
Yet, in spite of the glaring inconsistency, each of these limited and 
fragmentary minds is taken to be whole and siibstantial. For each, 
within its limits, or in its finitude, is taken to be a genuine indivi- 
dual, self-dependent and self-closed. It has, or produces, within 
itself a private manifold — experiences, which are its own psychical 
states, its own ideas (sensations, thoughts, volitions, &c.). It has 
also, and exercises, its own inherent power of thinking — ^its private 
psychical functions, its activities of ideal analysis and synthesis. And 
by these psychical activities it makes, out of its psychical states — 
out of its simple or simpler ideas — ^ideal products, or complex 
psychical facts ; and, amongst them, some that are true or false, 
i.e. ‘judgements’.^ 

* Cf above, pp. 180-1, 182, 203 

* Cf above, pp 182, 203-12. In calling the jSrst position 'subjective*, I bad 
this — ^its exaggeration of the part played by the finite judging subject — ^in view. 
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The^position we have next to examine — ^the second or ' objective ’* 
positiop— is, or professes to be,® the polar opposite of the first. 
For it starts by setting aside as irrelevant all consideration of the 
part which may (or may not) be played in judgement by a 
by the states or attitudes or activities of a judging subject Let 
us see the ground, the nature, and the development of this initial 
abstraction. 

As the term ‘judgement’ is commonly used— in everyday life 
and in most logical theories, certainly in all that belong to the 
subjective position — a 1udgem mt-i&-aB actual experience, of a 
temporaEy existent soul or self or mind. It is something, the being 
or reality of which (in terms of an antithesis) , as I explained before,® 
is actualiiy of exi ^nce, n ot pj essen^. It is inseparably 

bound up wfib. a mental or psychical flow: it is 'one with’ — ^and 
to that extent itself is — Sl psychical event, a constituent in the 
history of an actual mind. In this sense, every judgement is mine 
or,yours or somebody’s ; is made (believed, asserted) by a finite 
judging subject. , 

But those who conform to the objective position-*ihe ‘objective 
logicians’, as we may caU them for short — ^propose to use the term 
‘judgement’ so as to cover neither more nor less than the com- 
mensurate subject of the predicates ‘true’ or ‘false ’. In this sense 
a judgement, they insist, is. something impersonal and timdess, in- 
'depehdSit of the temporal ly ex istent mi nds and t heir psychical 
aTEftudes' or act^” It is neither a belief nor a beleving; but & 
compiex-o f-si gnifi cant-elements which is such as to be believe^{oT 
‘ asserted ’). For whether in fact it was, is,~or ever wili be, believed, 
is irrelevant to its intrinsic — ^its strictly logicd^haracter: irrele- 
vant to its own proper being as that which alone can (and must) 
be,;true or false.J) 

\Thus (to take a few examples) that-Charles-I-was-ieheadei, Oiat- 

the-internal-angles-of-a-triafigle-are-equal-to-iwo-right-af^les, 
ihat-there-is-no-perpetuum-mobile^ihese complexes of significant 
elements are true, whether anybody is believing (asserting) them or 
not. Taken bare and in their purity, without any dependence upon 
or coimexion with a mind (with its attitudes or acts), these com-.- 
plexes are subjects of the predicate ‘true^ It attaches to them, 

^ Cf above, p i 8 i . . 

» ' Seems to be' * for (as we shall see) it shares with the tot position the mmt 
misconception of the judging subject, and is wrecked thereby, though in a di^lE^ent 
manner (cl below, pp. 25^*"3)- 

3 Cf Study II, pp. 147-50^ 
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to them precisely and as such; they are true impersonal!^ and 
timelessly. Similarly, ihat-Charles-I-died-in-his-bed, tJ^at-the- 
diagonal-of-a-square-is-commensurate-with-its-stde, that-mm-is- 
not-mortal— these complexes, barely and precisely as such, are 
subjects of the predicate ‘false’. They are false, as the former 
complexes are true, impersonally and timelessly — ^i.e. without 
dependence upon, or reference to, the actual beliefs, the temporal 
experiences, of this or that or any mind. 

According to the objective position, then, ‘a judgement' ( in the 
only sense that is relevant in an inquiry into truth and falsity) ^ 
a complex of signifi cant elements— a com plex s uch as to be beheve d 
or as serte d; and must not b e cogfus^with what is cornmonlyj but 
.loosely, called ‘a judgement’ — ^viz. ah’ actual assertion or belief, 
’'irT which (besides 'the complex believed) there is a believing or 
asserting, i.e. the psychical attitude or act of an ‘individual’ (of 
this or that finite) mind. Such complexes, it is contended, are 
‘judgements’ sensu strictissimo — ^in the only sense, at all events, 
which is admissible in a genuinely scientific logic, in a logic that is 
‘pure’, i.e. not infected with irrelevant psychological or epistemo- 
logical matter. In order, however, to avoid all risk of confusion, 
let us call these complexes no t ‘judgements’, but ‘ objectiyei.’_Qr 
‘^opositionsj— a nomenclature sii^gested by many of those who 
ao^t the 'objective position,* 

■ The ‘objective’ logicians thus make a clean cut between psycho- 
logy and epistemology on the one hand, and logic on the other. 
The first two sciences are concerned — ^psychology altogether, and 
epistemology in part® — ^with what exists or occurs ; with facts and 

* Cf above. Study II, p i8i. Study III, p. 230 , and Bertrand RusseB, Fnnctples 
of Mathematics^ (^903)^ vol. i, p nc: ' Propositions are commonly regarded as 
(i) true or false, (2) mentaL Holding, as I do, that what is true or false is not m 
general mental, I require a name for the true or false as such, and this name can 
scarcely be other than proposition ' See, further, the same author's article, 
'Meinong's Theory of Complexes and Assumptions', in Mmd» vol xiii (1904), 
pp 204 ff,, 306 ff , 509 fiP , in which Meinong's use of the term 'objective' is carefully 
explained Russell himself {Mmd, 1 c,, p, 206, and note 2) differs from Memong, 
and agrees with G E Moore, in identifying 'propositions', ‘complexes', and 'objec- 

— fives' — ^1 e. in using all three terms as equivalents. 

* Cf , e.g, Russell {Mind, Ic, pp. 204-5). 'The theory of Imowledge' (Ic., 
p 205) 'is in fact distinct from psychology, but is more complex ^ for it involves 
not only what psychology has to say about belief, but also the distinction of truth 
and falsehood, since knowledge is only belief in what is true. Thus the subject 
may be approached either through psychology or through logic, both of which 
are simpler than it is.' The theory of knowledge (or epistemology) is thus a com- 
plex science — a blend of logic and psychology and in so far as it contains, or is 
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events, and the empirical laws of their coexistence and sequence in 
the phenomenal or actual world. But logic, they maiint aiti, is (or 
ought to be) a pure science— concerned not with what e^ts or 
occurs, but ^;^SlirEat' ^su.ba[sts’~m tSeldeal real m ' of * 
or ‘the intelligible It is concerned with what may be called 
essSices^ "or “Ideal entities’, both simple and complex, which are 
such as to be conceived or defined or asserted (e.g. with terms, 
concepts, umversals ; and with propositions, or any other complex 
entities in which two or more of these simple entities, these signifi- 
cant elements, are tunelessly related). “’ll is concerned also with 
the necessary implications that are rooted in these ideal entities — 
these ‘essences', these constituents (whether simple or complex) 
of the ‘realm of meanings’, these denizens (so to speai) of the 
‘intelligible world’. But the entities, with which it is concerned, 
though they are ‘intelligible’ (though they are such as to be con- 
ceived, de^ed, asserted, &c.), have their own proper being, or 
‘subsist’, in entire independence of any actual intelligence, of any 
actual mind or mental attitude or acrt and it is thus and thus only 
— ^i.e. in their ‘extra-mental’ ‘being’*'^ or ‘subsistence’ — ^that they 
are, or ought to be, studied by the logician. And the ideal laws or 
necessary implications, which are (so to ^ak) the principles of 
organization of this intelligible world, though they are such as to 
be discovered by mental processes or acts (by reasonu^, for 
example, or rational mtuition), are (or ought to be) studied by the 
logician in their independent (i.e. ‘extra-mental’) ‘subsistence’ — 
i.e. as so many relations (positive and negative) which ‘are vaM' 
or ‘hold’ tunelessly, whether they have been, or will be, 
discovered by any finite mmd^ ; 

composed of, psychology, it has to tKi" with what exists and occurs, viz. wHh 
psychical (or mental) states and events Cf Nature of Truth, pp. s6*-7. 

» I am fuEy aware that a ' realm of ‘'meanmgs" or “the intelligihle” * sounds like 
— and probably is — ^nonsense, when all relation to an actnal mind (to a somebody 
who means, conceives, orundemtands),istakentobeexcludedad^»ii*^io. Yetihardly 
know how else to describe the domam of pure logic as it appears to he conceived 
by, for example. Husserl or RusseU. Ci, eg, RusseU*s attempt to vindkate 
for certain concepts — certain constituents of this domam-^* meaning in a Bcm" 
psychological sense*. Principles of JMtaihefftattcs^, vol. i, § 51* 

* Cf.,e.g .Bosanquet'ssummary of Hnsserl'sconceptionof purelogicinl'ii^w^ 

tion md Linear Inference, pp. 141 'Logic' (Ic., p. 144) 'speaks about com»pt^ 
judgements, and inferences, which sound like mental facts j but, in so spealo^ it 
does not really refer to the fects of psychical life, but to the meanings, prop<M«tiom. 
and necessary connectians which, tme independently of mental apprehenskm, am 
discovered and apprehended in the mental processes just referred to. 
pBosanquet continnes, quoting from Husserl, Logische Unt^suchw^^ vm. i, 
p. 122] “ are all the ideal laws which are grounded pur^y m the meamniT 
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2, According to the plan, on which I have hitherto been^ork- 
ing, this sketch of the objective position ought next to be Med in 
and substantiated by an exposition of one or more of the logical 
systems, which conform to it in principle — by a connected account 
of the logical doctrines, for example, of Meinong and Husserl, or 
Moore and Russell.* And, finaUy. the position itself ought to be 
systematically examined. Its component assumptions (its essential 
features ’) ought to be set out and tested. Are they severally neces- 
sary and legitimate— i.e. forced upon us, each of thein, and war- 
ranted, by the requirements of a philosophical (an inteUigAle and 
intelligent) interpretation of our cognizant experience . And are 
they mutually compatible — ^i.e. such as to constitute a smg e 

coherent hypothesis?® . ox j 4. 

But so much has stffl to be done to bring the present Study to 
a 'satisfactory conclusion, and so little space rem^s, that I am 
forced to the utmost possible compression. The ‘objective posi- 
tion’, therefore, I shall assume, is already sufficiently fixed — 
clear, without further illustration, m its outlin^ and essential 
character. And, without attemptia'g an exhaustive exammation 
of its essential features, I procee^o criticize it where it seems most 
evidently open to attack— vivt«) in its severance of propositions 
from the mind, and {Wia. its postulate of false mopositions. j 
i (d\ The severance of propositions from the mtnd.)Let us begin by 
detog'thei^ope of this first criticism of the objective position. 
We are concerned in it with the objective logician’s assumption 
that propositions, considered as such and m general (i.e. whether 
positive or negative, and the true and the false alike), are entities 
which being severed in their nature from all *at e^ts and occurs 
in time, are severed also from, are essentially independent of, 
every mind and every mental attitude or act.® 


co»ie«(\ of the notions truth, proposition, object, constitution, relataon, connection, 
law fact See"’ Cf also my own exposition and criticism of the same general 

and %ts truth andfalstiy ' The Nature of Truth, e g, pp. 3 ^* 5^-8. teims ot tue 
to wHch I referred before (above, p. a 43 ). propositions (which, accord- 
in^to the objective position, alone can, and must, be eitter tae or 
comnl^entities the bemg or reahty of which is not adualtty of ^stence. Their 

reahtvatan and were not the products of viaous abstraction (cf. below, pp 247s-)- 

« ^ch an’account, I ought to add, would show, m all tte^ writer^ divMgen^ 
from (as well as conformity to) the ‘objective portion . 
only-^ type to which actual logical systems conform at most m 

fg ! hu 2 S’s insistence {Logische i, Jp. 127-30) that 
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Weiare not to trouble ourselves with any special theory of the 
constitution of these extra-mental propositions. We are not, for 
exampJe, to examine Russell’s account of them— viz. that they 
are complex entities, consisting of simple (or simpler) elements in 
relation— though there axe grounds for doubting whether it could 
be defended. For we have already seen* that the antithesis of 
complex and simple is totally inapplicable in the anal3rsis of a 
* judgement ’ ; and there is every reason to suspect it would prove 
equally inapplicable in the analysis of a ‘proposition’— since a 
‘proposition’ may become (and be for a time) the content or 
‘object’ of a ‘judgement’, i.e. that which a judging subject asserts 
or believes. Again, that the elements which constitute these 
complex entities — ^these propositions, as Russell conceives them — 
seem to cohmre (or to be coupled) alternatively by a positive, or by 
a negative, relation ; — ^this, too, we must leave without exammation, 
remarking only that those who adopt the objective position are 
likely to find themselves embarrassed, even more perhaps than 
most logicians, by the problems connected with negation.* 

Nor are we to trouble ourselves at present with the question of 
falsity and error. We are not to examine a ‘feature’ which seems 
essential to the objective position — viz. the division of proposi- 
tions into two contrasted groups, those that are timelessly true 
and those that are timelessly false. This, and the difficulties it 
inyolves, will occupy us later. 

iJHow does the objective logician come by the notion of these 
propositions which subsist per se — ^these extra-mental or 'inde- 
pendent ' propositions ?^6r, on the face of it, a proposition which 
subsists, and is true or raise, per se, is a strange and paradoxical 
‘entity’. It is an ‘entity’ which the unsophisticated student 
would find it as difficult to accept or conceive, as (say) an 'inde- 
pendent volition’ or ‘resolution’ — ^i.e. a vohtion which subsists, 

propositions — or at least true propositions, truths — ^'neither appear in, nor 'vani^ 
from, the flow of psychical experience’, that they have a ‘supra-empincal’ or 
‘ideal’ bemg (the bemg of essences, ideas or ideals] ; that they are of 

vahdity m the tuneless realm of ideas ’, &c. . 

* Above, pp SlS’-rg’. 

* In referring to 'Russdl’s account of propositioiB’. I am think i n g partly of 
certam statements m the FnvctplBs of MothefnaHcs, m the Problems of Philosopi^r^ 
anil m the articles on Meinong’ s theory, &c , m Mtnd, vol. xui ; partly also of tas 
aAde ' On Rropositions what they are and how they m^n ’ (Aristotelian Soaety, 
supplementary volume h) But (cf above, p .230) no angle consistent account 
proposTtinns can justly be ascribed /to Russell. In the worta to which I have 
referred he Tna.iTita.iTis two or more mutually incompatible views: chearfn%, to 
all appearance, and without turning a hwr . 
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and K good or bad, fer se, apart from every existent will mid all 
the temporal acts of willing. We are most of us accustomed, no 
doubt, when we reflect upon any experienced-truth or true judge- 
ment, to distinguish the truth that is experienced and the ex- 
periencing of it — or (as it is often expressed) the 'content’ of the 
judgement (its ‘burden’ or ‘object’) and the ‘act’ of judging 
or of assertion.* And all or most of us would readily agree with 
the objective logician that any judgement — e g. Euclid's about the 
triangle, or this or that historian’s about Charles I — is true (if it 
be true) whenever, wherever, and by whomsoever it is asserted. 
But why should we agree with him that the ‘ content ’ (or ‘ object ’, 
in Russell’s terminology®) of Euclid's (or the historian’s) judgement 
is an ‘independent proposition’ having its beiog and its truth 
timelessly in itself ; so that it would b^e, and be true, even though 
nobody asserted it ever or at all? . ^ 

^The ‘facts’, on which the objective logician is reflecting — ^the 
phenomena or ‘ apparent facts’, from which (hke any other Idgici^) 
he starts, which (hke any other logician) he sets out to explain — 
are ‘items’ of ‘knowledge’ and ‘errors’, truths and falsities 
experienced by somebody Who the somebody is, when and where 
the somebody experiences — ^all this, let us admit or rather insist, 
is (if properly understood) irrelevant. But, in the 'facts’ to be 
explained, there always is a ‘somebody’; there always is some 
‘when’ and ‘where’. To eliminate every ‘somebody’, and all 
time and place, on the grormd that no special somebody, and no 
special date and position, are indispensable, is to commit an 
elementary blimder of analysis^ One rnight as well argue that, 
because (say) a mare proves fertile when mated with any one of a 
dozen stallions indifferently, it is legitimate to postulate partheno- 
gen^is in respect to mares, or at all events in regard to this mdi- 
vidual mare. 

The blunder is, indeed, so elementary and palpable, that we 
may well hesitate to impute it to the objective logician — ^to the 

* Russell, if I understand him nghtly (cf. Mtnd, Ic., p, 5x0), would call that 
which IS asserted or beheved — 1 e. the proposition if, or when, it happens to 
be experienced — ^always the * object*, never the 'content* (or 'burden*), of the 

"*^dgement or bdief. The 'content*, m his usage, is itself mental or psychical — 
the what of the psychical attitude of beheving or act of asserting Husserl 
employs the terms Wesen, InhaU, Gehalt, Bedeuitungsgehalt — essence, content, 
stgmficant content — ^freely and indiscnmmately to designate the independent 
propositions, the truths, which are 'units of validity in the timeless realm of 
ideas*. 

* Ci. p. 247. 
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advocate of a ' pure or rigorously scientific, Ic^c. Ye^ how other- 
wise do^ he come by the not/ion of his independent propositions? 

Perhaps the root and origin of these paradoxical entities He 
deeper. The ohjective logician commits no elementary blunder of 
analysis, for he comes by his notion — or, rather, bis notion comes 
to him— without any expUcit analysis at all. He draws a common 
and loosely worded distinction; and, in doing so, has already 
inadvertently ^umed the mutual independence of the disiincta. 
His notion of independent propositions, in short, is the counter- 
part and complement of his notion of the judging mind ; and both 
are given (taken for granted) in his initial distinction between 
content (or object) and act of judgement. 

For this distinction — even if all, or most, writers on logic 
are accustomed to use it — ^is ambiguous. What precisely is 
covered by each of the distincta, and how are they related to 
one another, and to the judgement as a whole ? In an experienced- 
truth (in, for example, EucUd’s judgement about the triangle, or 
in the historian’s judgement about Charles I) how much precisely 
is ‘ content ’ (or ‘ obj ect ’) , and how much— -or how Httle — ^is ' act ’ ? 
Is the ‘act’ nothing but an event of Euchd’s or the historian’s 
psychical existence, a change of their consciousness? Or does it 
penetrate and permeate the ‘content’ or ‘object’ — so that the 
latter, too, as they experience it, is in process of being broight out? 
But if the truth which they assert or judge — ^the content or object 
of their judgement — ^is thus being brougU out by the ‘ act ’ of judge- 
ment, must not the ‘act’ itself be something more than a mere 
event in their psychical existence? Must not the ‘content’ or 
‘object’ of the judgement itself be such as to emerge in, and 
through, an act or activity of thought }j And if so, can we really 
suppose that the activity of thought, in which the internal struc- 
ture of the triangle or the complex of incidents called ‘the execu- 
tion of Charles I ’, respectively, constitute themselves as, and take 
the shape of, ‘truths’ — can we really suppose that this activity of 
thought K spontaneously originated by EucHd or the historian ? 

According to the view of judgeipent, which was set out and 
defended in the preceding Study,*va judgeinent is through and 
through a discursus or activity of thought — a movement which 

> Cf above, Study II, pp 69-72, 127, 152-3. The view brfongs m pnne^ 
to the third (‘idealisf) positton, which wdl be couadsed ia § 15 bdow. Cf. 
Bradley, Essies, e g. pp. ai8, 327, 336-7; Bosauquet, Imflicalim and Lintar 
Inference, e g. p. 148, 
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is analysis and s3mtliesis in oae. And this discursus is ccaicrete; 
i.e. it is 'one’ or 'whole’, hot so that it unites inseparably in itself 
two contrasted moments or complements. In respect to one of 
these moments of its indissoluble totality, it is ‘objective’; i.e. 
the self-development of an ‘object’, a movement in which an 
object constitutes itself and becomes known as what it ‘really’ is, 
viz, as a ‘spiritual fact' or a ‘truth’ . And m respect to the other 
complement of its total being, it is a ‘subjective’ discursus-, an 
activity of thought ‘passing through’ a finite mind, or one in 
which an mdividual thinker co-operates in the self-development 
of an object — Phelps to elicit it, or helps it to emerge, in the form 
of a ‘truth’*. Now with such a view the distinction between con- 
tent (and object) and act of judgement is incompatibl&^r can only 
be made compatible by careful qualification of its terms. < For the 
term ‘content’ (and still more readily, perhaps, the term ‘object’) 
carries with it the suggestion of something finished and quiescent. 
But if the judgement is ' through and through a concrete diicursus ’, 
there can be nothing in it which is therefore fixed, which ^the 
judging subject merely finds or apprehends. There can be no ‘con- 
tent’ or ‘ object ’, which is not developing itself and being shaped — 
which is not therefore adso and essentially the Judgement as ain aLct or 
activity of thought. And ‘act of judgement’ (stdl more obviously,' 
perhaps, ‘act of 'fudging’ or ‘assertuig’) tends to suggest that the 
activity of thought ortRinaies within an individual thinker’s mind . 

IS nt) more than p^ vate psychical process. But if the 
judgementis ‘through aind through a concrete discursus’, there 
can be no ‘ act of judging ’ confined to this or that particular mind, 
and external to the ‘object’, which in the judgement is aisserted, 
or asserts itself. The only act is the single and total discursus — ^the 
activity of thought, which is the judgement as a whole. And that 
activity is immanent in the ‘object’ — ^the form of its self-develop- 
ment and emergence as a ‘truth’; and immanent also in one or 
more of the so-called ‘finite minds’. For what is called, for 
example, a ‘finite judging subject’, an ‘individual thinker’, or a 
‘particular mind’, is a mind (or thinks, or judges) precisely in so 
far as it co-operates in the self-development of a ‘content’ or 
“^'^objecf — ^precisely in so far as an activity of thought, which is 
objective and impersonal, is present in, and appears as a phase of, 
its special (its subjective and personal) conscious flow. And it is 
a ‘finite’, ‘particular', ‘fragmentary’, mind or judging subject, 
because, and in so far as, this ‘immanence’ is only a passage; 
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i.e. the-activity of thought, which is the judgement, is neither 
ongmated by it, nor whoUy present within, i.e. confined to, its 
conscious now. 

But the objective logician agrees with those who conform to the 
subjective positionin vie^mg the judgement— i e. any experienced- 
truth or expenenced-falsity — ^as something composite or complex. 
For the objective logician, therefore, to distinguish between con- 
tent (or object) and act is not to emphasize different moments 
in a concrete whole or a ‘spiritual fact’.* It is to mark off 
constituents which, though for a time conjoined, are separable in 
principle each from one another, and both from the judgement as 
a whole. Euclid s or the historian’s judgement’, he would prob- 
ably say, is, if you hke to call it so, “a whole”. It is something 
complex, something capable of being analysed into simpler con- 
stituents or parts But it is not a concrete whole — ^i.e. one in which 
there are necessarily distinguishable moments, but no parts; 
differences that must be emphasized, but no constituents — for 
that is a contradiction in terms. And Euclid’s or the historian’s 
judgement is, if you hke to speak loosely, a “fact of knowledge”. 
For it is, or rather, it includes, a “ fact of knowledge ”, i.e. a mental 
act — an act or state of Euclid’s or the Mstonan’s mind.® But the 
scientific logician knows nothing of spiritual facts, Eacts are either 
^ent.a k >r physical— facts. iTi ..(and of) ^ T pmd or facts of the external 
(extra-mental or non-mental) world. A “spiritual fact”— i.e. a 
fact neither within nor without, or both within and without, a mind 
— ^is as plain a contradiction in terms as is a “concrete whole” .’ 

The objective logician, then, in distinguishing between content 
(or object) and act, assumes from the start that the ‘judgement’, 
within which he is drawing the distinction, is a complex ; that the 
distincta are hard and separable constituents, of which it is com- 
posed. And, agreeing so far with those who conform to the sub- 
jective position, he agrees with them also in his conception of om 
of these constituents. For he assumes from the start that the act 
of judgement is neither more nor less than, for example, Euclid’s 
or the historian’s ‘act of asserting’ or ‘attitude of belief’. Hence, 
though he appears to reject in toto the view of the judgement 
which is maintained by the ‘subjective’ logicians — ^for, while 

* Cf. above, study II, pp. 85-9. 

* Cf , e g., Russell, M%rt4 , 1 c , p. 205 : * . . . knowledge cannot be otbar than 
psychical . . and p 510: 'But the judgement itself, %n tts pimty, as something 
whoUy psychtGca . . . / 
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regard it as, in ultimate analysis, an ideal product made by the 
psychical activity of this or that individual thinker, he insists that 
the individual tWnker and his mental attitudes or acts af e utterly 
irrelevant — ^yet, after all, he shares with his opponents the same 
fundamental misconception of the judging subject.* It has never 
\ occurred to him to question their view of the finite minds: the 
, mmds which, m their finitude, in their limited duration and their 
mutual exclusiveness, are supposed, nevertheless, to be genumely 
self-dependent and self-contained — ^to be creators and originators 
of thought. 

The judging mind, then, is to the objective logician precisely 
what it is erroneously assumed to be by those who adopt the sub- 
jective position ; but he relegates it, together with all its psychical 
attitudes and acts, to the domain of psychology. Hence, when 
he distmguishes within the complex, which is popularly called a 
‘judgement’, the act of assertion and the content (or object) 
asserted, the act is only mentioned to be cast aade. It is, on his 
view, in no sense a constituent of, or relevant to, the judgement 
with which he, as a logician, is concerned — ^the judgement in its 
logical character as the true or false. ^<!(nd, conversely, the judge- 
,/f^ent, as it interests the logician, is aU of ii ‘content’ or ‘object’, 
entirely free and void of ‘act’. 

An ‘independent proposition’, then, is a ‘content’ which no 
thought ‘contains’, and which ‘contains’ no thought. It is an 
‘object’ with no essTOtial relation to a ‘subjegt'^car a subject's act. 
It is a proposition which nobody proposes; a judgement which is 
not made or asserted ; an entity fixed and quiescent, from which 
all notion of development by (or in) a discursus must be rigidly 
excluded. It is, moreover, suspended midway between the only 
two realms of fact — ^the psychical and physical — ^which the Objec- 
tive logician himself appears to recognize. Ahd the unsophisticated 
student,* it must be said, is right to reject these ‘contents’ wi^- 
out a continent, these ‘objects’ abstracted from every ‘subject’, 
these fixed and non-discursive judgements. For it is clear that the 
assumption of these paradoxical entities, these ‘independent 
propositions ’, is not ‘ forced upon us ’ nor in the least ' warranted by 
the requirements of a philosophical interpretation of our cognizant 
expenence’.* 

Far from it/The independent proposiHons^ which the objective 
logician would^ave us postulate as entities subsisting timelessly 

* Cf. above, p 242, * Cl above, p* 248. * Cf. above, p. 246. 
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in a middle region between the knowing minds and the world of 
facts the^ strive to know ; and the knowing minds, of which they 
are independent; the minds of his psychology, which keep, in 
their psychical attitudes and acts, each within its private self, and 
all within a world of merely temporal facts and events — are twin 
fictions generated by the same faulty analysis, or, rather, by the 
same abuse of a loosely worded distinction. 

3. (6) The postuliote of false propositions. According to the pre- 
ceding criticism, the general notion of independent propositions is 
a paradoxical fiction. The objective logician is led to frame it 
because, although he rightly recognizes that no adequate theory of 
the judgement qua true and false, and of its truth and falsity, can 
be developed on the basis of the subjective position, he still, with- 
out Imowing it, has taken and keeps his stand within its outlines. 
For,’ in principle and in the main, he shares with the subjective 
logicians their conception of the judging minds and of the ultimatdy . 
real^the ‘facts ’ they judge ‘ about ’ and strive, in the end, to know.*''' 

But this criticism, whetter sound or not, will not convince the 
objective logicians. For ‘logic’, they will say, ‘is a science; and, 
like all sciences, it not only may, but must, make use of working 
hj^othe^^ The notion of independent propositions may be a 
"paradox and a fiction. But if it “works” in logic — ^if the logician 
finds it convenient in formulating and solving his problems — ^it 
needs no further justification'll Nor does it matter what view the 
logician takes of the judging^ minds and of the uMmale reality — 
the reality to which, in the end, their judgements refer. Logic, like 
every science, has its own delimited domain. The logician, as such, 
is concerned with the true and the false, neither more, nor less — 
with propositions, their constituents, and their implications inter 
se. As to the judging minds — ^whether they make by their thinking, 
and in their thought, the judgements that are true and false, or 
whether, as he maintains, they do but “assert” or “believe” the 
propositions, the truths and falsities, that happen for a time to be 
their “ objects "—they fall in any case beyond the domain of logic, 
and are the concern solely of the psychologist. And as to the 
ultimately real— the world of facts, or whatever it may be, to^ 
which in me end these truths and falsities refer, of which indirectly, 
and in the last resort, they are valid— that is the concern solely of 
the metaphysiciarif^ 

Earlier in this Study,* and in connexion with a very diferent 
* Above, pp. 
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theory, we came in sight of the view that logic is a special science. 
There it was argued that, because logic is a special science, the 
logician works with provisional, and perhaps fictitious, assump- 
tions, and must be content therefore with provisional results. He 
considers truth and falsity, and the judgements and inferences 
which are true and false, only rmder a dehberate abstraction. For 
they all inseparably involve 'an aspect of psychical existence’; 
they aU must exist and occur as events m, and of, an individual 
self or soul — ^and this whole side of the true and the false, and of 
truth and falsity, is ruled out ab initio from the logician’s treat- 
ment by the hypothesis which makes and delimits the domain 
of his science. Here the same contention is used as a premiss for 
a quite different conclusion. Because logic is a science (so the 
objective logician argues) its domain is selj-sufficient mthm its 
rigidly determined limits. There is no suggestion or admission that 
the logician must be content with provisional results. On the 
contrary: it is assumed that the truths and falsities, of which he 
treats, are, as truths and falsities, complete within his treatment 
of them. The judging mmds on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the ultimate reality (or world of facts) about which they judge, 
fall outside his limited domain ; and therefore (so it seems to be 
argued) he is free to take what view he pleases of them. For the 
ideal realm of meaning, which is his domain, is a middle region 
between the two real worlds, the worlds of psychical and of 
physical fact. It is between them — ^i.e. isolated from them, and 
self-sufficient in its isolation 

Because of the self-sufficiency of the science of logic and of its 
ideal realm of meaning, the logician (so it seems to be contended) 
is in no way responsible for the fact — ^if it be a fact — ^that his 
working h 3 q)othesis entails absurdities — ^if they are absurdities— 
in the domains of psychology and metaphysics. He is responsible 
for one thing, and for one thing only: viz. that his h 5 q)othesis 
should be such as to 'work’ within the logical domain. If, there- 
fore, the working h37pothesis of the objective logician (viz. his 
postulate of independent propositions) is to be effectively criticized, 
jthe critic must show that it fails to 'work’ — ^that, by making and 
using this postulate, the objective logician does not in fact succeed 
in developing a coherent account of the items of knowledge and 
errors, i.e. the 'apparent facts’ which (Hke every logician) he has 
set out to explain.* 


* Cf. abov9, p, 248. 
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Now though it seems certain that in this matter the 'ordinary 
critic’ is r^ht — ^for it is preposterous to sunder the whole of things 
into two or perhaps three mutually independent realms, and to 
split up the whole body of knowledge into a plurality of watertight 
compartments — stiU, for the sake of argument, let us take up the 
cl^enge. Let us meet the objective logician on his own ground 
so far at least as to ask whether the postulate of false propositions 
‘works’ — whether, or how far, it enables him to elucidate the fact 


and the n atme of error , and its di stinction from knowledg e. For 
that, as we shall see,'^is the problem which the use of this postulate 
is expected to solve ' 

There is a prehminary objection which may perhaps be raised. 
After all, is it essential to the objective position to postulate false 
propositions at all? Can not the objective logician throw the 
whole burden of falsity and error upon the judging subject — 
remove both the fact of error, and any problem or problems it 
may entail, fromilte domain of logic altogether, and relegate it to 
psycholog^si^^ 

JlusseU,, for example, inclines at times to this way of thinking 
even in his article on Meinong,® where in the main he advocates 
the doctrine he had maintamed in the Principles of Mathematics,^ 
viz. that ‘true and false propositions alike are in some sense 
entities, and are in some sense capable of being logical subjects’. 
He says, for example,'^ that 'knowledge cannot be other than 


psychical’ and that ‘the judgement, in its purity’, is 'whoUy 
psychical’ ; and clearly, if these statements are to be pressed, the 
logician has nothing whatever to do with the experience (or 
recognition) of truth — ^nothing to do with knowledge The theory 
of knowledge (epistemology) would no longer be a blend of logic 
and psychology,® but a department of psychology pure and 
simple. Later, in ^e same article,® two alternative views .are set 
out for discussioQ^Ow one view, a complex is the same thing as 
a proposition, antfHs always either true or false, but has being 


equally in either case ; on the other vieWt th&-only-co mpIgss s . ai6 
true propositions, and falselwod is a property of such judgements 
as have no objectives.’’' Between these 'two views, he says,~Tr^ 

» I'-**.--,,,,, - „ 


* Below, p ZS 7 ® Above, p 249 ® § 5^ 

+ M%nd, 1 c , pp 205, 210' quoted above, p 251. 

* Cl above, p 244. ^ Mtnd, 1 c , p. 512. 

^ Cf. just below, where this view is differently — and, I think, more accurat^y — 
stated thus : ^Judgement has no object except when the object is a irm proposition' 
Itrue here xs tautologous, since on this view propositions are true] ; ‘ an enronecms 
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not easy to decide’; and though he does eventually decide in 
favour of the first, he does so only with obvious hesitation — ^and 
in a later work^ abandons it, and advocates the second ^ 

'In his latest theory of truth^ Mr. Russell . . . rejects the reahn of the 
false: he no longer thinks there are false objectives. Nevertheless the 
doctrine that our statements are about these objectives . . remains ; 
only, whereas true statements point towards their objectives, the 
corresponding false statements point from them. This* (Joseph adds, 
and the criticism is unanswerable) 'is se payer de mots; for what is 
pointing from the objective "that the stm moves** [or, to take an 
‘^example I gave before,^ " that Charles I was beheaded**] except pointmg 
falsely towards it ? * 

But if falsity and error are to be extruded from the domain of 
logic on the ground that false judgement is nothing but a special 
I psychical attitude or act, true judgement and knowledge must, 
i on the same principle, be eliminated also from logic and relegated 
to psychology* For they, too, are acts of asserting or attitudes of 
believing— transient states and events of temporally existent 
minds. ‘But they have propositions — ^timeless entities — ^as their 
objects.’ Are we then to suppose that the object — ^the inde- 
pendent proposition — ^vitally affects the asserting or believing, 
with which it is for a time associated ; that it converts a purely 
psychical phenomenon (one that belongs to the domam of psycho- 
logy, and is of interest only to the psychologist) into a genuine 
feature of the timeless realm of meaning, a proper subject of the 
logician’s study? Such a supposition is incompatible with the 
severance of psychology and logic, and the ‘self-sufficiency’ of 
their respective domains ; and it would wreck the independence of 
the proposition. A proposition, it seems, is such that it enters into, 
and radically alters the character of, the assertings and believings 
of the finite minds ; the proposition, for example, 'that the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles’ is such that it trans- 
forms Euclid’s transient psychical attitude or act into a timeless, 
impersonal, logical assertion. If so, a full account of this or any 
proposition, of this or any truth, must recognize (it seems) that 
whed it is, it is not sheerly in itself- — ^that what it is consists, in part 

judgement is one which, though it seems to have an object, really has none. 
On this view truth and falsehood apply most fitly to judgem^Lt; the object, when 
there is one, may be called a fact * 

* The Analysis of Mind, p 273 

® I quote from H W B. Joseph's article m Mind, vol. xxxvii, p. 22. 

* p. 243. 
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at least, in whai it does in, and to, the finite minds of which it 
becomes the 'object*. 

True judgements, then, as well as false judgements — ^the believ- 
ings which, having propositions for their objects, are 'items of 
knowledge’, as well as those other psychical attitudes (whatever 
they may be) which are errors — ^must, on this principle, be extruded 
from the domain of logic altogether. But if so — ^if true judgements 
and knowledge, false judgements and error are of no concern or 
interest to the logician, what are the 'apparent facts’ he is study- 
ing, and what are the problems of his science ? The entire objective 
position, I submit, will have been reduced to futility. 

In short, the preliminary objection,' if raised, could not be 
sustained. To adopt the objective position commits the logician 
to the postulate of false as well as true propositions. And when 
Russell, or any other 'objective logician’, abandons these eternal 
false entities, he betrays a deplorable weakening of his faith ; for 
he is sunrendering in effect the objective position as a whole. The 
postulate of false propositions — of independent false connexions 
subsisting tunelessly between terms or concepts or elements of 
meaning (or whatever we are to call the simple constituents of a 
proposition), and being such as to become from time to time the 
objects of those psychical attitudes or acts which are commonly 
called 'false judgements’ or ‘errors’ — seems, no doubt, a strange 
one. Still, within logic, we are assured, it ‘works'; and we have 
agreed, for the sake of argument, to examine it solely from this 
point of view.® 

/‘Ivet us ask, then, (i) precisely what problem or problems the 
^stulate of false propositions enables the objective logician to 
solve, and (ii) by what maimer of using it he achieves the solution. 
We'can hardly do better than turn to Russell’s article on ‘ Meinong *® 
for enlightenment^) 

t According to Russell, the problem — ^the chief, if not the only 
lem— which the postulate of false propoations enabl^ 4 he 
objective logician to solve, may be set out as follows.* ^ ^ 

T Tnlft'^s we p ostulate false propositionsj-i.e. unless^we suppose 
tEaT wk^ we beheve' in our. fakeludgements or errors ar e engpj 
having ‘some kind of extra-mental subsistence’ — we shall be 
dr iven to the view that a in&ement or error is a 
wi#&iWi^ For wh^ do we believe iiTthe false judgement (say) ‘ that 

' Above, p 235. ® Cf. above, p. 255. ® tlfind, rd. 

4 Cl, for what f<^ws, Mtnd, pp. 

474$ „ S 
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the diagonal of a square is conunensurate ■with its side’ or 'that 
Charles I died peacefully in his bed ’ ? We believe — ^Russell suggests 
— ‘in a relation between two terms which, as a matter of ^act, are 
not so related’. And ‘thus we seem, to believe in nothing; for if 
there were such a relation as we believe in, the belief would not 
be erroneous’.’ 

It seems, then, that we have to choose between two alternatives. 
Either we must admit that, in a false judgement or error, ‘though 
we believe, there is nothing we believe in ’: or we must suppose that 
we beheve in an entity, which, though it does not ‘exist’ or is not 
an actual event or matter-of-fact, is, nevertheless, other than our 
believing, has (m Russell’s terminology) ‘some kind of extra- 
mental subsistence’. 

Now the first of these alternatives is absurd. Russell deals too 
gently with it when he says that ‘the idea of a belief, which is a 
belief in nothing, seems at first sight inadmissible ’, or when he refers 
to it as a ‘possibility’ which ‘seems too paradoxical to be njiLin- 
tained except in the last resort' . ,,To believe, and yet to believe in 
nothing, is not to beheve at all.** The idea is inadmissible from first 
to last and all the time. It is not a ‘ possibility ’ in any sense or at aU. 
It cannot be ‘maintained’ even ‘in the last resort’; for nobody, 
however desperate, can ‘maintain’ a contradiction in terms 

(ii) Hence the objective logician)js forced to embrace the second 
alternative — ^the only remaining alternative, as Russell here 
assumes.® He is forced to postulate false propositions — ^falsities 
subsisting tunelessly ‘ without ’ the mind — ^and to use this postulate 
in his analysis of false judgements or erroneous beliefs. The use 
he makes of it has the merit of simplicity.'; What it is we have 
seen already, but a summary restatement is perhaps advisable. 
^The ‘ apparent facts ’, whidi the objective logician (like every other 
logician) sets out to explain, are true and false judgements, correct 
and erroneous behefs, items of knowledge and errors. According 
to him, these ‘apparent facts’ are com4>Ux, zxA the explanation 
of them is an analysis into simple or simpler constituents fiVas 

^ Cf Plato, Theaetetus i88 D-189B (189 a 12. fjurjv 6 ye [JtfqBkv Sofajcov to 
vapdirav ovBe ; Parmenides 132 B [The Nature of Truths § 48] 

* The assumption, though consistent -with the objective position, rests upon 
an incomplete disjunction For an erroneous behef, Russell assumes, is 
psy chical event with , o r a psychical event without, an extra-mental obiec t But 
there is a third alteijuaiive ; for perhaps a behef (whether erroneous or correct) is 
this smse a 'psychicaLevent* at aU, The whole opposition, in short, between 
what is mthin^ and what is without, a mind — as the objective logician works with 
it— may prove to be meamngl^s*\ 
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a relation. Further, one of these constituents, he takes it for 
grantet^ is always a psychical event — a psychical event, more- 
ov er, the same %n character in every one of these 'apparent fa cts 
In every itenTorknowledge, and in every 'orror^oHVcoMsfjYiS^ls’ 
fhat special c hange of, and within, a singular min d which is a 
Now, when the ‘apparent fact’ k an item of'inow-^ 
ledge, the completion of its analysis presents no difficulty to the 
objective logician. In an item of knowledge — say, in Euclid’s 
judgement that the diagonal of a square is incommensurate with 
the side — the psychical constituent is ‘related to’ an entity which 
(though it does not ‘exi^’, is not a ‘fact’) is yet (as he thinks) 
rmdeniably ‘ sjgngjilyijg ’Knor this entity is a true proposition ; and 
h, strictly speaking, it is not ‘real’ — ^since to be ‘real’ is to exist 
and occur in time, to be a psychical or a physical event — it has a 
t imeless siffisfetence ( an id eal b eing ), which is (so to speakl more 
and betteF than temporal re^ty. The relation of the psychical 
constituSit']^y, of Euch 3 ¥believing) to the other constituent is, 
no doubt, ‘peculiar’ ; for® ‘one term’ (viz. the psychical term, the 
believing) ‘is iiothmg but an awareness of the other term’. Still 
the objective logician notes this peculiarity ; Gtlls the relation ‘the 
cognitive relation’ to mark its special character f and passes on 
with the comment that the relation is ‘more essential, more inti- 
mate, than any other’ — ^since ‘the relatedness seems to form part 
of the very nature of one of the related terms ’.^ 

When, on the other hand, the ‘apparent fact’ is an error (the 
false judgement, say, that the diagonal is commensurate with the 
side), the completion of its analysis seems at first sight to present 
certain difficulties. For is there, besides the psychical event, 
another constituent in this complex at all ? And if there is, what 
is the relation umting the two constituents — the erroneous believ- 
ing and the object in which I erroneously believe ? Over the firsi 
of these difficidties the objective logician triumphs by making and 
rising the postulate of false propositions . The false proposition 
(e.g. that the diagonal is commensurate with the side) is the second 
constituent of an error, just as the true proposition is the second 
constituent of one item of knowledge. Certainly the fake propo^ 
tion — ^the object, in which I erroneously believe — is not ‘real’. It is 

’ Russdl, as we have seen, calls the psychical constituent sometunes an act of 
assertion, and sometunes an attitude of belief or a bdieving. But, so to w I can 
discover, he regards it as one anA the same ** choraAer in spite of the diftoent 
nam^ he gives to it. 

® Mini, I.C., p. 510. 


» IWd. 
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not a fact ; it does not exist and occur in time. But in that sense, as 
we saw, the true proposition — ^the object in which EucKd correctly 
beheves — ^is not ‘ real ’ either. But the false proposition is^no less 
than the true proposition — ^undeniably ‘something’. Both of 
them are ‘ entities', which have a timeless subsistence other than, 
and superior to, the temporal reality of psychical and physical fact. 

io the second difficulty, the objective logician — so far at least 
as his views are faithfully represented by Russell — skims lightly 
over it. The relation between the erroneous believing and its 
object is, it seems clear, the same ‘peculiar’ relation; i e in error, 
as in knowledge, the believing ‘is nothing but an awareness of the 
other term'. But — ^perhaps because there is, to say the least, a 
startling inappropriateness in speaking of a ‘cognitive relation’ 
between the constituents of a complex which is not knowledge but 
error — ^Russell tends to avoid using the term ‘relation’ altogether 
in his analysis of the erroneous belief. He substitutes for it the 
phrase ‘ attitude towards ’. The doctrine, which he ‘believes tp be 
correct’, is summarized towards the end of the article.* 

Is it necessary to point out that the objective logician (if, as 
there seems no reason to doubt, Russell’s article fairly presents his 
views) has thrown no Hght whatever by such an analysis on the 
nature of error and its distinction from knowledge ? The analysis, 
after all, amounts to no more than this: a cofrect belief (an item 
of knowledge) is believing a truth, and an erroneous behef (an 
error) is believing a falsity. And if we ask, ‘What then is a truth, 
what is a falsity, and how do they differ from one another ? ’, we 
have to be content with the answer: ‘Both are independent 
propositions — i.e. complex entities, which are not fads, which do 
not exist either withhi or without 'the mind, but which have 
a timeless subsistence — and they diSer immediately from ‘one 
another.' ‘What is truth and what falsehood', Russdl says 
ff^nkly at the end, ‘we must merely apprehend, for both seem 
incapable of analysis. '* ‘ 

* Mini,, 1 c,, p 523 * It iaajr be said — and this is, I believe, the correct view — 
that there is no problem at all m truth and falsehood ; that some propositions are 
true and some false, just as some roses axe red and some white: that behef is^a 
^rtain attitude towards propositions, which is called imowledge when they are 
true, error when they are f^e/ After pointing out what to most of us would 
seem a fatal objection, and after a short and most unconvincing discussion, the 
article ends with reiterating the view in question (p. 524). " 

^ I.C., p. 524. There is an attempt in the PnfmpUs of Mathematics (§ 52) to 
distinguish a true from a false proposition, on the ground that a proposition when 
it ‘happens to be true, , . has a further quality, over and above that which it 
shares with false propositions'. ‘This further quality', Russell says, ‘is what I 
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15. (C) Idealist Position 


1. TJ^e subjective and objective positions agree fundamentally 
in two respects Certamly there are obvious points of contrast 
between them. According to the first, judgement^ is a synthesis of 
ideas made by a particuEr mind; and it is the proper subject oL^ 
the predicates ‘true’ or ‘false’, because it must either correspond, or 
be discordant, with a real cohesion or a matter-of-fact. According 
to the second, not judgement, but the proposition — a. timeless nexus 
of elements, which subsists per se and in no way depends upon a 
particular mind or minds — ^is the proper subject of the predicates 
‘true’ and ‘faEe’. The nexus subsists — and as subsisting is either - 
'an,ietemal truth or an eternal falsity. ' 

^et, thaf'they agree in two respects is no less obvious. For (i) 
according to both, the experiewe of truth or falsity is the merely 
private affair of the particular mind.'^ence, as we saw, in theories 
conforming to the subjective position truth and falsity themsdves 
(i.et the judgements which are true or false) tend to become 
infected with the privacy, particularity, and transience which are 
supposed to characterize the judging minds and their synthetic 
activity ; while, in theories conforming to the directive position, tnjth 
and falsity, because in their proper nature impersonal, universal, 
and eternal, tend to vanish from human experience altcgether — 
to become ‘entities’, mere 'somethings' we know not what unless 
we happen, like the objective logicians, to be gifted with a special 
intuition of thingsm-themselves and their immediate differences 
from one another, ^^d (ii) according to both positions, ‘true’ and 
‘false’ are mutually incompatible predicates — ^predicates, therefore, 
belonging to different 5ubiects.^-The judgement — or, again, the 
proposition — ^must be either true-not-false or false-not-true; i.e. 
some judgements (or propositions) are true and others false, as 
some squares on a chess-board are white and others black*— car 
(as Russell expresses it) as ‘soqie rose s are r ^ a nd wMte *. 

mean by assertion in. a logical as opposed to a |^skaigg*°al sgase..: Bnt in 
4 previous chapter (§ 38) the sa me" my s t ^dhs quality— -'a qnanty -wWA, m a 
' non-psychological sense, may be called being asserted' — is invoked to distingiiidt 
a proposition proper (e.g. 'A is greater than B’) from ‘a propoation considered 
merdy as a complex concept’ (e.g. ‘A’s being greats than B’). The athndpt 
therefore must be dismissed as a failure. For one and the same qu^ty— hownvw: 
mysterious — cannot serve both to constitute a proposition m distiimboQ Awn a 
mere complex concept, and to distinguish, amongst gmiuine proportions ktW 
from the false. Cf. Tie Naime of Truth, p- 38. , . r ^ 

* I borrow flie com|»iison from Bosanquet, ImpUeation and Lmemr Ji^mnee, 
p. 154: ’If it wets the case that truth and falsehood were seattand oar 
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iThe idealist position rejects a limine and in toto both these 
assumptions in which the subjective and objective positions agree. 
For (i) according to it, the true and the false must be expeifienced ; 
but the experience is never the merely private affair of a particular 
mind. No mind is particular in the sense supposed — ^i.e. such that 
its experience, or even its experiencing, is merely its private affair. 

In theories that conform to this position, the proper subject of the 
predicates ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ is called a ‘ judgement ’ ; but they mean 
by the term neither a ‘psychical product' (something made by 
this or that mind out of its ideas and by its spontaneous function 
of s3mthesis), nor a ‘proposition’ — ^i.e. a self-subsistent nexus, 
which need not be experienced at ah, but which, when (or if) it is 
experienced, becomes the object of a ‘believing’, of a psychical 
attitude private and confined to this or that mind. Those who 
conform to this position mean by ‘ a judgement ’ (as we saw before) , 
the ideal expansion of a fact — ^its self-development in the medium •' 
of the discursus which is thought, and therefore through ^he 
co-operative activity of a judging mind ' And (ii) accordmg to 
the idealist position, no judgement is true-not-false or false-not- 
true. Every judgement is true because, and in so far as, it is an 
indispensable constituent phase of a relatively self-contained (or 
total), a relatively coherent (and so stable) stage of the infinite 
advance of knowledge ; because, and in so far as, it is an indispens- 
able constituent of the totahty of knowledge-or-truth which 
possesses, and is pursued by, the human spirit as it exists, and is 
embodied, at a given period of the world's history.® But it is a 
phase which supplements, and is supplemented by, other equally 
indispensable phases ; and what truth it has, it has (or is) only in 
the cohering totality of this context. It is true because, and m so 
far as, it stands and falls with a whole system of judgements which 
stand and fall with it.? • Taken by itself, as this single judgement. 


assertions and reasonings like black and white squares on a chess-board, soma. 
absolutely one thmg and some absolutely the other, and no gradation between the 
other and the one* [the problem set by error would be insoluble] 

* Above, p 1S2 Cf again Bosanquet, who {Sctence and Philosophy ^ p 107) 
sums up in a few words the essential contrast I wish to emphasize: *The judgment 
j^not the response of a punctual centre, but the self-shapmg of a full world/ 

® There is, of course, a very serious difficulty here, of which I am fuEy awaxe, 
and to which I shall return viz whether, or in what sense, knowledge-or- 
truth can and must be regarded also as the complete and infinite whole of ail the 
stages of its own advance But this difficulty does not directly afiect my present 
point 

® Cf. above, p. 2x0 
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it is not only an incomplete, but a mutilated, fragment of know- 
ledge or of truth. And because of, and to the extent of, that mutila- 
tion — because of all the supplementation it requires and implies, 
but cannot possibly include and express within (so to speak) its 
own four comers — every judgement is, strictly and by its very 
nature, false. The judgement, in short, is ‘the proper subject of 
the predicates “ true ” and " false " ’ in the sense that every judge- 
ment is, and must be, both true and false: i.e. neitherjibsol\it&\y, 
but each (and both) relatively and m some degree.' 

2. We have thus come back fo the position which was pre- 
supposed, at the beginning of these Studies, as the background 
and the basis for a provisional description of the subject-matter 
and method of logic — ^for the ‘formula of orientation ’ given in the 
introductory Study. We have come back to it, as to the only 
tenable position — ^the only position within which, notwithstanding 
certain manifest dfficulties, it seems possible to frame adequate 
answers to the questions: ‘What is it that is trae or false, and 
whCTein does its truth or falsity consist? ’* The assertion of this 
position is now significant, because we have seen the chief mis- 
takes which, in affirming it, we negate. Within its outlines, if 
anjrwhere, there is a prospect of forming a clear conception of 
truth and falsity, and of their ‘relation’ to knowledge and so 
of developing eventually a philosophical interpretation (i.e. an 
intelligent and intelligible account) of the ‘apparent faicts' of our 
cognizant experience.*' 

Let me try, then, in conclusion, (a) to recapitulate once more 
the leading features of this position (the position I have called 
‘idealist’), (6) to draw attention to two very large and manifest 
difficulties, which are often supposed to be fatal to it ; and (c) to 
indicate the lines of solution and defence which seem open to &ose 
of us who accept it in principle. *~ 

3. (a) Logic is phitosophy, and its subject-matter, therefore, is 
..concretely real both in its totality and in its detail, is ‘re^’ in ^ 
only full and .genuine sense of the term, viz. such that its being 
is ‘spiritual’*.^ The rea^s or world of logic is, in other wot^, 
a spiritual re^ty. It is the self-fulfilment of mind as the ots 
cogfioscens’ or theoretical spirit. And the constituents of that 

' Cf. above, p 182; and for tite general view of the jndgejnent, according to tin 

idealist position, see 249-^1 and the passages there cited. 

® Cf. above, p. 181. 
s Cf. above, p. 242 
♦ Cf. above, pp. 204, 246. 
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realm, the facts in that world, are phases, stretches, stages of that 
self-fnlfilment. 

This spiritual reality — ^this self-f ulfilm ent of the theoretiSal spirit 
— ^is the total subject-matter of logic: i.e. the philosopher qm 
logician moves throughout within it ; is engaged throughout in the 
critical or reflective analysis of it, and exhibits it in its fully 
intelligible structure or coherence in so far as his speculation 
rounds itself into the ‘system’ or ‘science’ of logic. ‘Knowledge’ 
— or, to avoid a possible misunderstanding, ‘knowledge-or-truth’ 
— was suggested (in the introductory Study) as the most conve- 
nient term (or phrase) to designate this total subject-matter of 
logic.>^ But if we so designate it, we must keep firm hold of the 
sense, in which alone these terms are appropriate. We must not 
be led astray by this or that interpretation which is put upon 
‘knowledge’ o^^truth’ in other logical theories or in popular 
discussion knowledge, for example, or the truth, of which 

logic is the reflective analysis, is not ‘of or ‘about’ reality. Neitiier 
knowledge, nor truth, is a mental process pr product, contrasted 
with a non-mental o r extra-mental ‘ obiect ’ : something within the 
mind referring, or related to, or perhaps ‘representing’, an external 
reality, a fact or world of facts without the mind. Or, again, (ii) 
knowledge (the knowledge, of which logic is the reflective analysis) 
is not one term m the so-called ‘cognitive relation’, and ‘truth’ 
Jhe.pther. "Knowledge, that is, is not" the"absHacied “subjective 
act, nor truth the abstracted object, of cognizance ; nor is either of 
them one of these abstractions together with a relation (or reference) 
to the other. Knowledge, in other words, is not Jlano wing, ’;;^ven 
if you add ‘a knowing which, though within the mitid, refers, 
or is related, to a fact outside’. Nor is truth a sd.f-subsistent 
nexus, without and independent of the mind — even if you add 

* ‘such that it may be known, i.e. may become one of the two con- 

trasted terms which are held apart and together by a cognitive 
relation’.* — 

The knowledge, then, or the truth, of which logic is the reflective] 
{•analysis, is not^g^jgjfif reality. ‘|^owle(%e’, we must iusi^'is 
Weality^^it^l f yw k no^ i and resflity, in becoming and bemg 
Wmdwn, is constituting and maintaining itself in the form of truth. ’* ) 

* Cf above> Study I, e.g. pp. 11-21. ^ 

* Cf Bosanquet, Imphcatton and Ltnear Inference, p 148, He urges 

' IS reality ' and * is in the form * iLtN't it is/ reafi 

when expressed through ideas pi particular minds ^ He^hen adds^ in a footnote: 

* The phrase ''it is about reality'' suggests its (juaJity "depends qp repf^^^SgJ 
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(iii) Evm this way of putting the matter is not entirely free from 
ambiguity. It still fails to emphasize sufficiently that the phrase 
'knowlfedge-or-truth' is intended to designate a se^fuffilment or 
seZ/^-development — a discwsus or dialectic, which differentiates 
itself into contrasted moments (e.g, into judging minds and facts 
ideally expanding, into knowing subjects and objects known), 
md, in and through this self-differentiation, is continuously 
integratmg itself, thus affirming and keeping its spiritual (i.e. its 
concrete) unity and self-identity. For a spiritual reality is ‘one’ 
and ‘the same with itself’ by the continuous unifying of a conti- 
nuously self-generated plurality, by the continuous synthesuang 
of the differences it continuoudy creates by self-analysis.* Per- 
haps, then, it is less misleading to speak — ^in the language I used 
before* — of ‘the total self-development — ^the infinite dialectic, the 
infinite self-a]^ 37 sis and seK-synthesis — ^in (and as) which reality 
takes intelligible shape, and manifests itself as knowledge-or- 
truth (ivyYet even this way of speaking may still be misunder- 
stood. For the ‘reality’, which ‘takes shape’ and ‘manifests 
itself ’, is nothing behind and apart from the discursus these meta- 
phors describe. That which ‘takes shape’ is, here, one with the 
taking shape and with the shape it takes ; ‘reality’, here, is all of. 
this, and the whole of it, and nothing less than it. And if real ity^ 
‘ma nifests Usdf as knowledge-or-tm th’. reality Usdf cteariy , 
fs the manifesting and the"nianiffelat|Qn. V vl ‘td'be ri^ — 
actual as 'a’spinliSl reaEty-^is to~5e mOTe, no doubt, than the 
self-development which is knowledge-or-truth. For Ic^c is not 
the whole of philosophy; and the spiritual reality, which is its 
subject-matter, is the self-fulfilment of spirit considered abstractly 
— considered in one only of its modalities or forms, and not in alL 
SUU, this form or modality is indispensable. To be real is at least 
to be actual as the self-fulfilment (or as a phase or sts^e of the 
self-fulfilment) of the theoretical spirit, of spirit in its th«>ret«al 
w modality; to be actual in the form of knowledge-or-truth, and 
therefore to be (or to bdong to) the subject-matter of logic.® 

4 . (&) If we are to maintain a position of this kind, we must be 
prepared to encounter many difficulties — some really formidable, 
others formidable only in appearance, but all certain to be urged 


^ gp si<le dowik; it is reality which 

* Stn<JyI>^^. 4^^. Cf. above, Studjr HI, p. *8a- 

» C#. above. Study I, pp. 9-n>, i4”*5. 5t-9> 
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by cxritics of various schools. Two of the most serious cnticisms — 
based upon difficulties which lie at the root of all the rest — ^may be 
set out bnefly as follows., « 

^ (i) The, fact of error-fso the fkst of these criticisms will insist — 
i$ faial to the idealist fosiUon, For if one could assume that there 
is no difference between falsity and partial truth, between error 
and incomplete knowledge," thei^oubtless every judgement — and 
every group and subordinate system of judgements — ^would be 
both true and false, part only of knowledge and go t';^so an error . 
On that assumption — but not otherwise — every judgement, or 
group of judgements, being less than the bailable totality of 
knowledge, is knowledge incomplete and therefore eironeou^ or 
must be false, because only a phase or stretch (or, at the most, 
a stage) in ‘ the self-development of real i ty in the form of truth * — 
or, to use simpler language, because only a step in the advance of 
knowledge, a grade in the evolution of truth.^But such an assump- 
tion conflicts with the plainest facts. Incomplete ) cnowledge*of 
geometry, for example, cannot be identffied with geornetrical 
error. The knowledge, say, of the beginner, who has mastered no 
more than the first proposition of Eudid, is totally different in 
character from, for example, the error that the diagonal of the 
square is commensurate with its side^ There is a radical difference 
between a partial truth and a falsity— between (say) the true, but 
vague and indeterminate, judgement that ‘ Charles I met a violent 
death’, and the false judgement that 'the end came peacefully to 
him m his bed'^*^ 

And with the recognition that falsity and error have, so to speak, 
a positive character of their own; are radically different from, 
and irreducible to, partM truth and incomplete knowledge-^he 
idealist position seems utterly to coUapse^ For thatTalsities said 
errors occur, it does not — ^and indeed could not — dispute. Yet 
what account could possibly be given of them withm its outhnes ? 
They stand out, it seems, in irreconcilable hostility to that ‘ self-— 
fulfilment of the theoretical ^irit ’ which, according to the idSahst 
position, is knowledge-or-truth.* ' 

And (ii) ’'this first criticism will be reinforced by a second. For, 
th6 critic will say^ there is a fundamental inconsistency in the 
idealist positions* '(Knowledge-or-truth, we are told on the one 
hand, is a discursus or a dialectic^)and our single judgements, our 
groups and subordinate systems of judgements, are respectively 
* Cf. above, pp. 248, 254. 
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phases, stretches, st^es of its continuous, onward-sweeping flow. 
To put it broadly, knowledge-or-truth is essentially tn fieri', a 
process* or growth in time, advancing, evolving, fulfilling, com- 
pleting itself — but neve| finished or complete, never finall y 
developed or fulfilled.' But, on the other hand, we are also told 
that knowled^e-or-truth is a 'realm’ or 'world’, a self-fulfilment 
of spirit in one of its essential modalities ; a spiritual reality which 
affirms and keeps its concrete unity and self-identity ; a total self- 
development ; a dialectic which is ‘ infinite ’ — ^not because unending, 
but because all-inclusive, self-supporting, and tunelessly complet^ 
Now, the critic will insist, between these two ways of conceiving 
kiiowledge-or-truth the idealist logician must make his choice. 
He cannot be allowed to dfiift from one to the other; for most 
certainly they are mutually incompatible. Is knowledge-or-truth 
essentially in fieri — a never-ending advan ce, an evolution pointing , 
always to a fuller stage beyond? Then, clearl y, knowledg e is of 
ne cessr^^ways mcdmplete. partial^j For" there is 

no stage in the advance which will not give place to a fuller and 
more coherent successor — even if every stage is relatively complete 
and whole, by contrast with the stages it succeeds or with the 
mere stretches and phases of itself. Knowledge-or-truth, therefore, 
being by its very nature always incomplete and partial, is — 
according to the idealist logician’s own theory— ^rror as well as 
knowledge, false in some degree as well as trae^^ lhe-dialegj;jgJ|B 
short, the self-fu lfilling dtscursus, is nothma but a nf 

errors.^ "Viewed as moments in the contmuous advance, its succes- 
sive phases, stretches, and stages may be said, no doubt, to 
contribute to ‘the truth’ — ^i.e. to a knowledge more inclusive and 
more coherent than themselves. But this ‘truth’, to which tiiey 
contribute, is destined to be merged and superseded in the next 
stage of the advance ; it is part only of a fuller truth that is to 
be. Hence they must equally be said to contribute always fo a, 
— fejffity and an error Iarger.aa d-gt Qre mideadinF than ti5BBsai»c6. ■ 
IjferJhaps, tneh, the ideim logician will choose, and hold fast to, mo 
other alternative. Perhaps he will maintain that the temporal 
character of knowle<^e-or-trutifi is a mere appearance, belying the 
real nature of that which is here appearing ; that, essentially 
in reahty, knowle<%e-or-truth is a timeless whole— an infinite 
dialectic, e ternally self-fulfillmg and’ et^allv self-f nlfiUfld.) Let us 
assume, tEe^critic will say, that it is pcssible so to conceave 
knowledge-or-truth— a very large and generous assampticm. The 
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timeless whole, the infinite dialectic, would doubtless, in its 
absolute completeness, be knowledge in no sense erroneous or 
error; and, in its absolute self-supporting coherence, be true 
wholly and utterly — the truth without a trace of falsity. But so 
to conceive knowledge-or-truth will leave the idealist logician 
powerless to offer any intelligible account of the ‘ apparent facts^ — 
of the judgements that seem both true and false ; of the knowledge 
(or the error) that appears to be a growth in time ; of the discursus 
which seems to pass in part through temporally existent minds; 
of the self-development and self-manifestation of fact, in which 
the finite judging subjects seem to co-operate and play their part. 
For, measured against the eternal and absolute completeness of 
the whole (the timeless whole which knowledge-or-truth essentially 
is), every phase and stretch and stage of the so-called advance of 
knowledge is equally and utterly worthless and condemned. All, 
measured by such a standard, are sheerly false. They contribute 
not at aU to knowledge or to truth; for knowledge-or-truth, ex 
hypothesf, is tirrjfijpifigly <j!P.1f-gnppqrtiTig an d timelesslv coms let^'^^ 

5. {c\ Lines of defence^ The formidable nature of the difficultly, 
which ne behind these criticisms, must at once be admitted. A 
complete solution of them is not to be fomd m any of the theones 
which conform to the idealist position, ‘ffhen ’, the critic will say, 
‘the common opinion is right. These difficulties are fatal to the 
idealist position. The conclusion of the whole matter is scepticism £) 
and that, in philosophy, is the confession of bankruptcy. ’ But the 
difficulties are formidable, not to the idealist logician alone, but to 
theories conforming to any and every conceivable philosophical 
position. They are formidable, because they are real — i.e. inherent 
in the very nature of knowledge-or-truth. ^kid if the idealist 
logician is no more able than any other philosopher to offer a 
'complete solution’, he is able at least to show that % ‘complete 
solution' is, in the nature of the case, impossible. Fof'a ‘complete 
solution' would mean the achievement and possession' of absolute- 
knowledge-or-truth here and now and by a particular mind. It 
would mean the compression and concentration of the infinite^ 
dialectic, of the discursus in its infinitude and wholeness, within ag/ 
infinitesimal and transient phase of itself. 

The idealist logician, then, will be the first to recognize that, 
behind these criticisms, lie difficulties which are, and must remain, 
insoluble. Nevertheless, he has open to him certain lines of , 
defence against the criticisms themselves — ie. against the fecial 
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formulation given to the difficulties by the supposed critic. Thus, 
the fact of error constitutes in one sense a difficulty which no 
theory bf knowledge-or-truth — ^no logic — can soive;^ In one sense ; 
but not precisely in the sense represented in the preceding criticism. 
Against that formulation, the idealist logician has every right to 
protest. And though there is in error a feature which remains to 
the end msoluble, the idealist logician is not so helpless as the 
critic supposes. His theory does not ‘utterly collapse*. On the 
contrary : within limits, which he recognizes and rightly recognizes 
to be inevitable, he does in fact succeed in offering an intelligible 
account even of error. Similarly, what, borrowing a phrase from 
Bradley and applying it in our own manner, we may conveniently 
call the ‘ twofold nature ’* of knowledge-or-truth, constitutes in one 
sense an insoluble difficulty. In one sense ; but, once again, not in 
the sense represented by our imaginary critic. For the real difficulty 
is not that the idealist logician is bound to choose one or the other 
of, two alternative views of knowledge-or-truth — ^both of which 
ignore or deny its twofold nature — ^and that, whichever he chooses, 
his failure is inevitable and ludicrous. The r^ difficulty is, on the 
contrary, that he is bound to recognize and accept fhis 'twofold 
nature' ; and, in doing so, to recognize that no intelligible accoimt 
is possible of its_^pw’ or ‘why*. For knowledge-or-truth — ^like 
every form of spiritual reality, like every modality of self-expression 
or self-fulfilment of spirit — eternal and yet appears in time, is 
infinite and yet displayed in and through the self-limitation by 
spirit of its infinitude. The fact of this union of contrasted and 
seemingly incompatible characters is forced upon our retxgniticm 
throughout the whole range, and in every detail, of our experience ; 
but the whole of our philosophical speculation presupposes it, 
nfoves within it, and can hardly be said, perhaps, to render it fuHy 
inteUigible. 

)ti) Agaiiid the first criticism, then, the lines of the MeaMst 
•“lo^cian’s' defence may be traced as follows: 

He will refuse to be bluffed into accepting either of the alterna- 
tives, which the critic tacitly assumes to be exclusive ; or to be 
deceived Vy the superficial plausibility of his examples. He is not 

* Cf. The Nature of Truth, §§ 7. 58-9 : Bradley, e g , Essays, pp. 86-9. 33^1 1 
Xog*e*, p. 629 (‘ This twofold nature of ReaUty. by wbadi it siideB away &W 
into onr distinction, so as there to become a predicate — while all the tune it mtaias 
in itself, as an ultimate subject, eimry quakty which we lo^ tom and mbte to 
if yon please, mesphcable. jBut none ihe less ... it is a fundamefflffcal . 

•Rnaau qTTf*, e.g., ImpKcotum atd Linear Inference, p. 148, 4c. 
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boTind to choos&-;-]iere, or a3i3?where — between blanlj identity and 
utter difference. A judgement, qua false, has a character it does 
not possess qua true ; and yet, unless it were true in som^ degree, 
unless it were a partial truth, it would not be a judgement at all.. 
Nothing but a partial truth can be a false judgement ; though mere 
deficiency of truth is not of itself enough to constitute its falsity 
And knowledge at every stage is incomplete, and nothin g but 
incomplete knowledge can ever be an erro r . thougE^m the know- 
ledge, which is an error, there is a further feature, there is a positive 
qualification, besides the mere absence of completeness. *^ 

What is this further feature, this positive qualification, which 
distinguishes the falsity of a judgement from its mere deficiency 
of truth, the erroneousness of every stage of knowledge from its 
falling short of being complete ? It is bound up with that ^subjiSC:: 
tiye ^surance of thmjtog truly’ to which I referred beforei as 
the differentia of judgement viewed on the -si de of the judgin g 
subject, •^we^ as'his personal experience T If there is to be falsit}?^ 
in the full and proper sense of the term, there must be a partial 
truth affirmed (believed) as truth absolute and whole And if ther e 
is +r> hft prrnr tliftJrir.nmpI ete knowledge, which now pass fis jthroug h 

■ and possesses some particular mind, must be for that mmd. as it§^ 
experience, complete and fin al r>r ahfinhitp..> 

" Now 1^ to a certain pomt there is nothirig m this characteriza- 
tion of error or falsity, which does not harmonize with the idealist 
.logician’s general conception of knowledge and of judgement. For, 
according to the idealist position, it wiE be remembered. ^ knowr 

■ J^dg&isjJW:aded^i5£«2:s«Sj^^^ 

and every single judgement, as a constituent phase of that iiscursus, 
shares its two-sided character^Nothmg, therefore, is a judgement 
unless two essential conditions are both fulfilled (^If there is to be 
a judgement, (a) ^sre must be a phase of the ‘ obiective 
There must be a 'self-development of fac^ — z. synthetic-a nalysis 
in whichan^oSiect’ consti t i^s itseh.~ani 3 lmakesitsdT ^^ 
w hat it really is. i.e. as a 'spa a tuS fact’ Qf£r*'^th ’^~^nd (&) this 
phase of the ‘objective discursus’ — ^this phase of the activity of 
a power of thought impersonal or rooted in the nature o.f things — 
must have a ‘personal’ or ‘subjective’ side. It must pass through 
a fimte mind, must be present in, and appear as a phase of, its 
conscious flow. A judgement, that is, is a self-development of fact ; 
yet this self-development requires— somehow, andin some measure— 

^ Above, pp. 232-3. 
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the co-operation of a particular mind. It is the emergence of a 
truth which is also — somehow and in some measure* — ^being elicited 
by the^ontributory act of this or that judging subject, who, in 
the eliciting, experiences it and is subjectively assured that what 
he experiences is true.® 

‘But, if so,’ the critic will object, ‘it follows that, according to 
the idealist position, every judgement is a falsity, and not true at all ; 
every stage of the discursus error, and in no sense knowledge. For, 
on the one hand, every judgement and every system of judgemients 
(or stage of the discursus) must be experienced by a finite knower, 
by a particular mind — ^and experienced m the assurance that what 
is experienced is absolute truth ; and yet, on the other hand, no 
judgement, nor even any system of judgements, can be true except 
relatively. Its truth is partial and imperfect, subject to conditiens 
it implies but does not include,' In order to be true wholly — ^in 
order to be and embody absolute truth-^every judgement, and 
every system of judgements — ^would have to be indefinitely supple- 
mented; to be expanded, to be corrected; to be transformed, 
perhaps, into we know not what. Hence, according to the idealist 
position, every judgement, taken as it actually is (taken, that is, 
in the concrete unity of its twofold character as a spiritual fact), 
is, it seems, false utterly and without qualification ; and, taken 
similarly in its concreteness, every system of judgements (every 
so-called “ stage in the advance of knowledge”) is a mass of errors, 
error unadulterated.’ 

' This objection betrays a misunderstanding of the precise scope of 
the ‘ subjective assurance ’ which, according to the idealist positkai, 
is an ineliminable moment in the judgement.; My former account,® 
perhaps, was not sufficiently guarded ; at 'all events, what must 
(as I think) be maintained, is less than the critic supi»ses. If I am 
to judge, I must feel absolutely certain that what I judge is true; 
i.e. that in the given situation, in the actual context which provokes | 


» Cf above, p 269 * C*- pp. 249-5* *33-^- ^ 

s Cf. above, pp. 233 


■'To.j judgement, any and every judging suoject must tmn . K so ana 
not otherwise. But if I am to judge, I n^ not fed absgl i^y 
that what T f<i(igels ~absQh i^u . tnie .. :-i . f tTii P i n a l l - 4 te a- 
tions and contexts, true u nconditionall y and without JSSPfichdft 
any dSShilnate stage of !fa owledge ,Jiludisolate 4 tom of eb s olirt e 

truflrt — — — - ■ ^ 1 , 

'"Thus (to take one of the critic’s examples)-* nobody can judge 
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that ‘Charles I met a violent death’, except in ^the absolute 
assurance (the unhesitating feeling of certainty) that, in the given 
situation, any and every judging subject must think so tod not 
otherwise. He must feel absolutely certain that what he thus 
judges is relatively true ; i.e. that it is demanded by, fits in with, 
indispensably supplements, 'the whole’ (as it would be called) ‘of 
his present and actual knowledge of English history’. The judge- 
ment, as he thus makes it, is a partial truth — a. truth provisional 
and relative — but not (in the full and positive sense) a falsity or an 
error. It would be a falsity or an error only if he affirmed it in the 
unhesitating assurance of its absolute truth — ^affirmed it stub- 
bornly as true: wholly, and finally, and without reserve.* And 
such an assurance of absolute truth is not an essential condition 
of our judgements , nor even, fortunately, a very common accom- 
paniment of them. 

(u) ‘But’, the critic wfil insist, ‘what, according to the idealist 
position, is this so-called "whole” of the judging subject’s present 
and actual knowledge of English history ? It is a mere stretcfi or 
mutilated stage of the discursus as it happens to pervade and 
inform a particular mind. It is, therefore, fragmentary and relative, 
provisional and shifting — at most a whole in the making ; a whole, 
moreover, such that it can never be finally made. Even as it now 
possesses and informs the judging subject’s mind, this so-called 
“whole of knowledge” is in the very act of expanding and trans- 
forming itself into a more inclusive and more coherent system of 
more precisely defined constituent judgements — ^a system, in 
which the judgement that “Charles I met a violent death” will 
be displaced by the more accurate judgement “was beheaded at 
Whitehall in 1649”'. The given situation, the relevant context, of 
the judgement is, in short, a “situation” of error as much as'of 
knowledge — a “context” conferiing upon its constituents (upon 
the judgements which imply and supplement it) falsity as well as 
truth.’ 

In trying to meet this objection, we shall at the same time be 
tracing our hnes of defence against the second of the two criticisms 
that were set out just now f for indeed the difficulties, which lie 
, behind these criticisms, are too closely connected to be kept apart. 
^ What in the end remains insoluble, in the fa(A of mov, is precisely 
■' that it mvo]ves^a^«^.iihhnrTi fftftljT j g of ^5;siiranpe- on the part of this 
or that judging subject, that what he judges is absolute truth. 

* Cf above, p. 232. ^ Above> pp* 266"$, 
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How is it possible or conceivable that this or that finit e min d — 

IJiis or tHir transient concentration of the infinite mind, of the 
‘t>otenM»inpnita co^iiandi — should ever thus sesm to to 

_ wltEin the compass of its present experi ^nrit^p r, absnlntfi knn 3gl<i>dpr<>- 
oPlrath? And what m the end remains hisoluble, in regard to the 
‘iwofoQ nature' of knowledge-or-truth, is the same difficulty in a 
more ultimate and universal form. How is it possible or conceiv- 
able that the poientia infinita cogitandi, which fulfils itself in 
knowledge-or-truth, should divide and distribute itself into, and ', 
over, a plurality of limited and transient minds — ^and should' 
eternally have achieved, eternally maintain, the infinite fulfilment 
of itself only by this self-division and self-limitation, only through 
the co-operation of these finite thinkers, and through the temporal . 
(a nd essfentiallv never complete or final) processes of their thinking ? V 
“Tily whole present knowledge of English history’ — ^to return to 
the critic’s objection — ^is, undoubtedly, a mutilated stretch or stage 
of the discursus ; not complete, not self-supporting ; in short, if the 
term is to be pressed, not ‘a whole’ of knowledge-or-truth at all. 
It is, however, a ‘whole’, first, by contrast with the stDl more 
fragmentary phases it inclu4es, and the still more rudimentary 
and imperfect stretches and stages it has superseded and absorbed ; 
and, secondly, in virtue also of its tendency towards wholeness. 
For — as the critic himself rightly emphasizes — ‘my present know- 
ledge’ (whether of history, or of geometry, or of any subject) is in 
the very act of expanding and transforming itself ; but the trend 
of this self-development is towards completeness and coherence. 
The principle, or the mainspring, of the discursus is a ‘«ts«s 
towards totality’^ inherent in every phase and stretch and stage of 
itself. 

• My present knowledge as a whole’, then, in spite of its manifest 
imperfection and instability, is the criterion and the measure of 
the truth of every constituent phase of itself. For me at least, as 
m-i make my present judgement, it is the sole and the sufficient 
criterion. There is nothing ‘for’ me— nothing within my actual 
experience — on which I could base a reasoned doubt or critidsn of 
‘my present knowle(%e as a whole’— however provisional and 
incomplete* its ‘wholeness’ must (on the general principles of ihe- 
‘ idealist position ’) be admitted to be. Every judgement, therefore, 

' The phrase is used, I thiak, hy Bosaaque*, thon^ I have been 
the But cf his \fholB treatment of ‘logical stability’ and fOW n 

in his Log^c and m bis PnnapU of Individuai^ md Vcdwem 
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■which contributes essentially to constitute this relatiyely complete 
and relatively coherent system of judgements — ^to constitute (say) 
my present ‘total’ knowledge of Enghsh history, or <rf plane 
geometry — is, for mo as I judge, true in proportion to the amount, 
the value or significance, and the mdispensability (the irreplace- 
ableness) of its contribution.* From this point of view — ^the point 
of view not of practice only, but of theory at all its levels short 
of philosophical speculation — every judgement (in the context 
in which alone it is, and can be, made) is ‘trae’ and not false ; and 
the whole, to which it contributes (the context which provokes it, 
and which it supplements), is ‘knowledge’ and not error And if 
here the critic objects ‘But is it, then, not false that “the diagonal 
is commensurate ■with the side’’ or that “Charles I died peacefully 
in his bed’’ ? Is it really contended by the idealist logician ■that 
these judgements are true ? ’, the hne of defence is plain. Either 
they are implied by, and contribute essentially to, some present and 
actual whole of knowledge — and so contributing, and within that 
context, are indeed ‘true’ and not false^. Or they are not judge- 
ments, not actual beliefs, at all. For as ’we have already tried to 
explam,^othmg is a ‘judgement’, according to the theory of the 
-idealist logician, u nless in it a fact develops itself thr migb the 
CQ-opera tinri nf the af tnal thinking of a particular mind . The mere 
' grammatical form of the statement does not m the least guarantee 
that the thought expressed in it is a judgement — or even that any 
thought is expressed in it at ally The plausibility of the critic’s 
examples, therefore, need not disturb us. For, on a closer scrutiny, 
it is plain they are not examples of judgement at all. No sane and 
intelligent person could judge — ^i.e. could afiinn or believe in the 
absolute assurance of the relative truth of the ‘affirmed’ or 
‘believed’ — ^that ‘Charles I died peacefully inj^s^d’ or that ‘the 
diagonal is commensurate with the side’^'■' 

That, then, is the first Hne of defence for the idealist logician ; 
but beltod it, supporting and supplementing it, he must trace. - 
another r^For he has admitted (or rather, insisted) that ‘the whole 

* Stnctly peaking, the critenon for the judging subject is liie organized totality 
of kis knowledge— the totahty of *his ' intelligible world But it is enough for ray 
present argument to emphasize the ^sufficiency of the criterion which is afforded 
by the immediately relevant subordinate whole, within which for the time being 
the subject's mind is hvmg and moving — ^this or that sphere or department of his 
* total * inteUigible world, this or that * science', i.e, this or that subordmate system 
or noindr whole within the articulated body of his total knowledge. 

* Above, p, 270, 
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of any jtK^ing subject’s present knowledge' stretched to its utter- 
most compass — ^interpreted even, if that be possible, as all the 
knowledge possessing and possessed by, or available to, the human 
spirit as it exists and is embodied at a given period of the world’s 
history — ^remains still a mere section or stage of the discursm 
which is 'knowledge-or-truth’. Indeed, what he has admitted 
seems even more damaging than that. For the discursus, on his 
view, must be conceived as tunelessly whole, as eternally complete. 
It is the infinite dialectic; it is reality self-shaping and eternally 
self-shaped, fulfilling itself and eternally ^-fulfilled, in the form 
of absolute knowledge or absolute truth. Now, as we saw before,* 
he cannot be called upon to show how the infinite dialectic affirms 
and maintains its infinite and eternal completeness by appearing 
as an incompletable advance in time. He cannot be challenged 
by the critic to explain how the potentia infinita cogUandi, by the 
inherent necessity of its own nature, divides and distributes itself 
into a‘ plurality of finite subjects, affirming and sustaining its 
timeless actuality only through their co-operation, i.e. only in, 
and by means of, the temporal processes of their thinkmg.® But 
he must be prepared to answer one very obvious question: Why 
must the di scursus be conceived as tim e leRg^]^ whnlp. . ptfirnally 
complet e ? j 

The answer he will make to this question is simple and familiar. 

We are forced to conceive the discursus (of which our actual 
cognizant experiences are fragmentary phases) as tunelessly whole 
and eternally complete — ^we are forced, m other words, to identify 
it with the mfinite dialectic, which is reality, half-diowing and half- 
concealing itself in the form of a temporal development— because 
(i) ‘to perceive imperfection is to judge the perfect’;®' and 
because (2), when we set out the character of this ‘perfect’, of the 
ideal imphed in our criticism of our cognizant experiences, we sh^ 
find it takes no other form than that of a dialectic, whidi is infinite 
«— which if the eternal ^thetic-analysis of spirit in, and by, and 
for itself. . 

(i) When we reflect philosophically upon our cognizant exp^ 
00(^05-^ — upon any of those experiences, no matter what, in which, 
while we live in them, we feel assured that we are perceiving feet 

^ Above, pp 268-9. . 

^ ^Or their I ought perhaps to add. But we are concenaed m tl«®e 

Studies only with reahtjr in the form of ImowMge-or-truth. ’ 

3 I borrow Bradley's fonaulation of the pnnaple: el , vol, n, p. 409* 
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or affirming truth — ^they show themselves (in various degrees, but 
one and all) intrinsically ‘imperfect’. Intrinsically ‘imperfect’; 
i.e. imperfect, because falling short of an ideal, which they them- 
selves suggest. The awareness of fact, i.e. the adequate apprehen- 
sion of an actual constituent of the ‘external’ world; — this is the 
perfection, the ideal, which every actual perception ‘sets’ (so to 
speak) ‘to itself’ — and fails to achieve. It is what it ‘has in it' 
to be, what it aims at being and professes to be ; and it is also 
precisely what, in various degrees, it falls short of being. Or again : 
to affirm and embody truth, the whole truth, neither more nor 
less, in respect to some matter-of-fact or complex object — this is 
the perfection, the ideal, which every actual judgement ‘sets to 
itself' (so to speak), which it ‘has in it’ to be, which by its very 
form it professes to be. And this is the ideal, by which it is con- 
demned — ^the perfection, which (in various degrees, but always 
and manifestly in some degree) it fails to attain 

So far, in the endeavour to simplify the issue, I havb been 
speaking as though each several cognizant experience brought 
with it its own distinct ideal, its own separate standard of perfec- 
tion, by which it criticized and condemned itself. But this is to 
misrepresent the actual situation. (For Recording to the ‘idealist’ 
position — ^the position which is to be defended — ^there are no 
several cognizant experiences, i e. none that are isolable, and self- 
contained or complete in their isolation> There are, always and 
only, phases, grades, stages of a single — ^infinitely differentiated 
and endlessly developing — iiscursus^ It is this single, continuous 
and continuing, discursus, which philosophical reflection shows 
to be ‘imperfect’ — ‘imperfect’ throughout, and in each of the 
distinguishable phases of its continuous development, because 
'coming short’ of an ideal which it implies; ie. which, in that 
sense, it ‘sets to itself’ and suggests to the philosopher as the 
standard of perfection by which he criticizes and condemns it. 

(2) What, then, is this ideal ? What is this standard of perfecx> - 
tion, which the idealist logician, m reflecting upon the discurstis, 
recognizes that each and all its phases imply, but fail in various 
degrees to achieve? 

"When we set out its character ’, I asserted, ‘ we shall &id it takes 
no other form than that of the eternal s3mthetic-analysis of spint 
in, and by , and for itself. ’ In making this assertion, I was thinku^ 
primarily of Hegd’s treatment of the matter — ^for Hegel is the 

* Above, p. *75. 
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originator of. the ‘idealism’ I have been trying to main tain. The 
dialectic, as which (on Hegel’s theory) the Absolute displays its^ to 
speculAive thought — ^to thought at its best and cleverest, to the 
thought which is philosophy — is not a temporal development. It is 
not a coming-into-being of the Whole, nor its development to a fuller 
state of itself : it is the timeless self-analysis and self-synthesis, in 
which the ‘ being ’ of the Whole — ^its spiritual actuality — consists. 
The Absolute {ii& Idee, das Wahre, das Gate, &c.), Hegel constantly 
insists, is tunelessly perfect, eternally self-fulfilled: the inclusive 
whole of all the moments and stages of the dialectic 'process’, in 
which it is displayed No doubt, in calling the dialectic a ‘ process ’ 
or a ‘ movement as Hegel constantly does, he exposes himself to 
misunderstanding, in spite of the care he takes to guard himself 
against it. But the ‘process’ in this case (we must remember) is 
the Whole. And the ‘ movement’ is not a passage towards perfec- 
tion, not a movement of transition (a idvrjais ) ; but the living sdf- 
expression of the perfect Whole (an hfipyew. mcmpLas). The order 
of the terms in this ‘process’ — ^in the Hegelian dialectic — ^is not 
temporal, but logical; and the logical nexus throughout is deter- 
mined by the immanence of the Whole in each and all of them, 
by the immanence of the Absolute in every moment and stage of 
the dialectic ‘movement’.'". 

‘But’, it will be objected, ‘the fact (if it be a fact) that H^el 
took this view is not sufi&cient to justify what was asserted. An 
appeal to authority is here irrelevant. Granted that Hegel was a 
great philosopher; granted, further, that Hegel, reflecting upon 
our actual cognizant experience, conceived it to imply a timeless 
dialectic as the ideal — ^as the absolute and perfect reality— of 
which it is the imperfect temporal appearance. StiU, Hegel may 
hdve been mistaken. And, apart from that, the point at issue is 
not how this or that philosopher in fact conceives the ideal, the 
‘perfect’, by which he judges the ‘imperfection’ of our actual 
•knowledge in all its phases. It was asserted not that the ideal has 
been, but that it mmt he, thus conceived: that it when set 
out explicitly, take the form of a dialectic tunelessly self-fulflUing 
and tunelessly self-fulfilled.' 



